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THE ARMY AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue Press teems with letters and articles on the subject of our 
military failures in South Africa—so numerous that it is difficult for 
the ordinary reader to gauge the comparative importance and justice 
of the varied indictments levelled against the Government, the War 
Office, the Army System, and the strategy and tactics of the cam- 
paign. The country is in no doubt as to the serious failures in our 
military operations, but it appears to have a very confused idea of the 
causes which have produced those failures. It would be as premature» 
as it is impossible to enter now and here into all the details of this 
question. When the war is over they will no doubt be subject toa. 
rigid and minute examination; but if we wish to reap the fine 
flower of victory from the hitherto barren fields of South Africa, we 
must have some general idea of the main causes of our misfortunes, 
and of the measures necessary to prevent their recurrence. The chief 
charge against the Government is, that it deferred sending @ 
sufficient force to South Africa until too late to prevent the Boers. 
gaining a great initial military advantage. The Government defence 
appears to be that it would not have been justified in taking a step 
80 calculated to precipitate hostilities until every possible effort for a 
peaceful settlement had failed. It now states, however, that there: 
never were any hopes of a peaceful settlement, that Kruger never’ 
intended to make any substantial concessions, and that the war was 
inevitable. If this were so, it is clear that the Government was guilty 
of an error of judgment in not taking timely military precautions to 
prevent Natal and the Cape from being overrun by the Boers. This 
error is the more to be regretted in view of the distinct promise made 
to Natal, that its frontiers would be defended with “the whole force 
of the Empire.” In judging the Cabinet in this matter, the country 
must, however, put itself back into the condition of mind it was in 
last summer, The leader of the Opposition then maintained that 
there was no justification for special military preparations; and it 
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seems more than probable that if the Government had then sent an 
Army Corps to Table Bay the friends of Mr. Kruger, who are numerous 
in this country, and many of whom rank their friendship higher than 
their patriotism, would have made use of the fact to wreck the policy 
of the Government. It may be, therefore, that the premature depar- 
ture of an Army Corps might have wrought more harm, politically, 
to the ultimate issue than the delay in reinforcing Natal has done 
from the military point of view. This perhaps was one of the difficul- 
ties which the British Constitution throws in the way of Ministers 
whose actions have to be regulated with a view to the feelings of 
Westminster! In justice to the Government it must also be remem- 
bered that the military conditions that have developed in Africa were 
not and could not have been foreseen. They are too astonishing to 
have been brought within the purview of prophetic foresight. 

It is further complained that the Government under-estimated 
the military strength and the equipment of the Boers, and sent out 
insufficient forces to meet them, and that the forces sent were 
deficient in the mounted arm. These charges touch the War Office 
more nearly than they do the Cabinet, for in these matters the latter 
must rely almost entirely on the information and advice supplied by 
the former. ‘With regard to the first point, some confusion seems to 
exist between a knowledge of facts, and correct deductions from 
those facts. It now appears that the Intelligence Department 
acted up to its name as regards the collection of facts. It had very 
complete knowledge of the force which the two Republics could 
command at that time, and of the guns and other equipment in 
their possession. It is true that it did not know—no one could 
know—the exact number of disloyal Colonial Dutch who would join 
the Boer fighting force. This depended on the course of the cam- 
paign, and the course of the campaign, alas, no one foresaw! While 
the Intelligence Department correctly gauged the numbers and the 
equipment of the Boers, it failed, and the Government failed, to 
foresee their extraordinary energy and military capacity. It was 
supposed they might occupy Laing’s Nek and possibly Newcastle, 
but that they would bring guns of position into the field and besiege 
our garrisons in Natal never entered, apparently, into the minds of 
the military authorities or of the Government. 

Hence the fact that we took no guns of position into the field, and 
that we placed our advanced depét in Ladysmith, an indefensible 
and strategically unimportant place. This error would have resulted 
long ere this in the loss of Ladysmith and its garrison had it not 
been for the inventive genius of Captain Scott, and the prompt 
assistance of the local naval authorities in supplying us with naval 
guns. The charge that the Government, when it decided to send 
troops to South Africa, sent a very inadequate force, especially of 
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mounted men, seems to be justified by the fact that it has since been 
compelled to add enormously to the force originally sent. Here, 
again, we must be just to the Government, and judge it by the con- 
ditions existing last September, and not by the painful facts which 
have since developed. 

When the Army Corps, composed of about 50,000 of all ranks, was 
ordered to the Cape, there were already in South Africa about 23,000 
British troops, besides some local levies. The total contemplated 
force, therefore, exceeded 70,000 of all arms. Did any reasonable 
man, military or civilian, at that time think that 70,000 British 
troops, highly trained, fully equipped, and composed of the normal 
proportions of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, was an insufficient 
force to cope with an untrained Boer army of about the same total 
strength, even though that army was largely composed of mounted 
men? Nay, more, does anyone even now believe that such a force, 
ably commanded and led with strategical and tactical skill, would 
not have sufficed long ere this to give victory to our arms? Soon we 
shall have 200,000 troops in the field. Is it conceivable that such a 
force, properly led, can be necessary to cope with a Boer army that 
cannot exceed, even if it nearly reaches, 80,000 men. No. Clearly 
our misfortunes are not attributable to lack of numbers, and we must 
search deeper for the causes of our mortifying defeats. Itis said that 
our failure is due to our “army system” or our “ army organiza- 
tion.” These are vague terms, which may mean anything. Our 
failure is clearly not due to the “system ” that produces the rank and 
file of the army. These have covered themselves with glory, and of 
tiem we have the reports that have cheered the country. Com- 
pare this with the state of matters during the last great war, and 
with Wellington’s experiences in the Peninsula. With the greatest 
difficulty a force of about 30,000 was finally maintained in the 
Crimea, and that after many months of frantic efforts. The way in 
which the army was prepared for embarkation is thus described by a 
Secretary of State: “ During the Crimean War regiments were de- 
nuded of their best men in order to fill up battalions proceeding on 
service, and then were themselves in turn sent to serve in the field, 
having lost their best men, and with their ranks newly filled up;” 
while the drafts sent out were so young and inefficient that Lord 
Raglan requested that no more such should be sent to him. We 
have already over 100,000 regular troops in the field, shortly to be 
largely increased. Each corps has been completed for service from 
its reserves trained in its ranks, while its young soldiers left at home 
are maturing and training to meet further possible demands. It 
is universally admitted that so grand an army never before sailed 
from the shores of old England. In one of the numerous pub- 
lished letters from regimental officers, Colonel Smith-Dorien says 
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that he is “in command of the finest battalion it has ever been the 
fortune of a Colonel to take on active service. I thought our ordinary 
men a very fine lot, but when I saw the Reservists I was fairly 
astonished at their size and physique. They are absolutely the 
finest lot of men I have ever seen. . . . We have every sort of useful 
trade represented—engine-drivers, plate-layers, farriers, bricklayers, 
whitesmiths, and many old regimental signallers. . . . A very large 
number are railway experts, who will be very useful in the present 
war,” 

It is evident that the army “system,” as far as the personnel is 
concerned, has given us an army incomparably more numerous, and, 
as far as the rank and file are concerned, more efficient than any 
army the country has ever before placed in the field. The “system ’”’ 
has not failed here! Has it given us a thoroughly trained army, 
and has that training taken into consideration the revolution in 
tactics necessitated by the introduction of quick-firing arms, or has 
it proceeded on antiquated lines ignoring the march of science? This 
is a technical question which experts only can determine. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale, one of the highest authorities on such sub- 
jects, in a striking article recently published, gives us reason to fear 
that the peace training of our army has not been wisely directed to 
prepare it for war under modern conditions, and it is in this direction 
we must probably look for some of the causes of its failures in the 
field. With regard to the general strategy and tactics of this war 
very little has yet been said. The public has generously refrained 
from criticising officers while burdened with the great cares and 
responsibilities inseparable from command in the field. And yet, if 
we are to form a correct idea of the true causes of our misfortunes 
in Africa, we clearly should not exclude from our view the most 
important and pregnant of all the conditions that may have produced 
them. The first and greatest strategical error of the campaign, the 
mother of many subsequent errors, was holding Ladysmith. The 
responsibility for this in the first instance rests with the military 
authorities in Natal and at home. The true explanation of this fatal 
error is probably to be found in the fact already referred to, of our 
complete under-estimate of the enterprise and military skill of the 
Boers. As already stated, it was always supposed that they might 
occupy Northern Natal, but no one seems to have dreamed of their 
besieging Ladysmith, much less of their appearing south of the Tugela. 
The next great error was committed when we took up advanced 
positions at Dundee and Glencoe. It is much to be regretted that 
Sir George White, who was not responsible for our being at these 
places, did not act on his own better judgment and withdraw from 
them instead of allowing himself to be over-persuaded by the 
Governor of Natal. 
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Again, when it became evident that the Boers were advancing in 
great force with powerful guns, it would seem that the garrison at 
Ladysmith should have fallen back on to the line of the Tugela, a 
position which was then in our hands and which could easily have 
been held. This would probably have involved the abandonment and 
destruction of some military stores at Ladysmith, but that misfortune 
would have been trifling compared to those the unhappy garrison has 
since had to endure. These errors gave rise to the still greater one 
committed by the Commander-in-Chief when he abandoned his pro- 
jected advance over the Orange River, and, forgetting the fable of 
the bundle of sticks, split his army into four detachments, each too 
weak to accomplish its purpose, thus bringing the campaign to a 
dead-lock, and wasting a force that, united, would have been irre- 
sistible. Nothing could have justified this error save the speedy 
relief of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking, and this it failed to 
accomplish. No one now doubts that an advance on Bloemfontein 
would, on the principle of “ counter-irritation,” have so effectually 
relieved the pressure on those garrisons, that they would have been 
enabled to hold their own even if they had failed to drive off the 
diminished forces which the Boers could have spared to besiege them. 
The reasons which induced this change in the plan of campaign have 
never been made known to the public; it can only conjecture that 
local political pressure was brought to bear on the General with fatal 
effect. No doubt it was thought that the detachments under Gatacre 
and French would prevent local risings, but their inability to do 
more than hold their own—if that—has probably stimulated the very 
disaffection which their presence was intended to prevent, while 
Lord Methuen’s force completely failed to relieve Kimberley, 
which object could alone have justified its separate existence. The 
tactics of the campaign appear to have been as unfortunate as its 
strategy. In spite of the experience and the warning of the Duke of 
Wellington, in spite of the Regulations of the Service, against night 
attacks on positions not thoroughly reconnoitred, each force has 
indulged in disastrous night attacks, the results of which have 
hampered its subsequent movements and given great advantage to the 
enemy. Surrounded by spies who reported their every movement to 
the Boers, and having no information, or false information, about the 
enemy, our Generals still vainly hoped to surprise them by their night 
attacks, which were always known to the enemy, and consequently 
always failed. The disproportion of mounted troops in the two armies 
has been much commented upon, and is no doubt greatly to be 
regretted ; but does anyone believe that the unfortunate actions of 
Modder River, Magersfontein, and Colenso would have had a different 
result had the armies possessed many more regiments of cavalry—or 
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that those actions would not have resulted in victory had they been 
conducted more skilfully ? 

The country has placed in the field the finest and most gallant 
army, both as regards its rank and file and its regimental officers, that 
it has ever possessed; but victory has rarely been its portion, and 
in looking for the causes which have produced this unhappy result 
we must not omit to scrutinise closely the strategy and tactics which 
are largely responsible for our failure. That the Government realises 
this is evident from the wise and prompt action it took after the 
battle of Colenso. Whether it carried that action as far as it might 
advantageously have done gives food for thought. While it is pain- 
ful to criticise the conduct of individual officers, who are risking 
their lives in the cause of their country, and who no doubt are 
doing their best according to their lights, it is still necessary for the 
nation to look the facts fully in the face, in order to fathom the causes 
of our failures and to provide remedies for the defects which have 
caused them. 

It is now almost a generation since we happily got rid of the 
purchase system. Have we yet got rid of all the evils that 
system entailed? Amongst the chief of these was the fact that 
a very large proportion of officers never contemplated remaining 
permanently in the Service, but entered it intending to retire from it 
when further promotion would have jeopardised the purchase value 
of their commissions. The result was that the greater proportion of 
these officers never looked upon the Service as their permanent career 
in life, and never felt called upon to devote any study to master its 
higher science. Here and there officers of genius and devotion arose 
who lent lustre to the Service; but it is only necessary to read the 
history of England’s wars to see how seriously and fatally it suffered 
on many occasions from the absence of Generals of genius, and from 
the superabundance of incapable, because ignorant, officers. 

Our young regimental officers have vastly improved, though there 
is still room for higher training and deeper study of military science 
on their part ; but with our senior officers, above the rank of field 
officer, the case is different. The science of war is now a difficult 
and complicated one—requiring the highest order of cultivated 
intellect for its successful direction. Our system provides no machi- 
nery for securing this, and the “‘ Custom of the Service,” that law so 
difficult to repeal, does not promote the cultivation and education of 
the higher ranks. 

If we look at the men who reach the higher ranks in law, medi- 
cine, literature, or in trade, we find that they, one and all, have 
devoted the best years of their lives to hard and incessant work, with- 
out which they would have been lost in the great mass of the 
unknown. Can anyone point out officers, with a few brilliant excep- 
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tions, who, in the higher ranks of the army, burn the midnight 
oil in their studies, or who ever really merit the promotion which 
time and seniority thrust upon them. The army is a profession, 
absolutely first-rate in its lower ranks, but practically officered by 
amateurs instead of by professional men of the highest possible scien- 
tific training and attainments. When the time comes to set our 
house in order, it is to this point, and not to the alleged defects 
of the British Constitution, that we shall have to direct the 
search-lights of investigation. It would be misleading to paint the 
deep shadows that cloud the Service without at the same time putting 
in the bright lights that illuminate it, and that do such infinite credit 
to the reformers who, during the forty-five years that have elapsed 
since the Crimean War, have laboured incessantly and successfully, 
amidst many difficulties and much abuse, to perfect the organisation 
of the army. Leaving aside Lord Cardwell’s great reforms, the 
abolition of purchase and the creation of the Army Reserve already 
referred to, it will suffice to enumerate briefly the other large reforms 
since accomplished and their effect on the efficiency of the Service. 
When the nation bungled into the Crimean War, the army outside 
India was devoid of field organisation of any kind. That created by 
Wellington had fallen into decay or been abolished ; and while regi- 
ments were scattered here and there throughout the world, the country 
possessed no organised supply service, no transport trains, no medical 
or hospital organisation beyond the small establishments which each 
regiment possessed, and no sea transport service worthy of the name. 
In the United Kingdom each corps provided for all its own wants by 
means of contracts effected by the Colonels ; while in the Colonies the 
troops were provided for by Treasury Financial Agents, called Com- 
missariat Officers, and a few purely local “ Military Storekeepers,’ 
both largely independent of the War Office, of each other, and of 
general officers commanding, and acting respectively under the direct 
orders of the Treasury and the Board of Ordnance. The result was 
that when the army was huddled on shore in the Crimea, it was 
without any organised transport, without any trained supply depart- 
ment, with a few ordnance storekeepers borrowed from the Colonies, 
and with no defined division of duties and responsibilities between the 
untrained and inexperienced military staff and the heterogeneous 
collection of civilians hurriedly got together from all parts of the 
world. These formed the Administrative Departments of the army 
in the field. The result was that the troops suffered untold hard- 
ships, chaos reigned at Balaclava, and in the absence of an organised 
transport train the cavalry, until their horses died of starvation and 
cold, had to be used to transport rations, when they could be obtained, 
from the ships to the lines before.Sevastopol. When food, chiefly 
“salt junk,” was issued, the troops, owing to want of transport, were 
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frequently without fuel to cook it; and when they returned from the 
trenches, wet to the skin and “ perished ” with cold, they often found 
neither fire nor food to warm and comfort them, and they rapidly 
filled the hospitals and the graveyards with their shattered frames. 
The Medical Service was in a state of collapse until Sidney Herbert 
and Florence Nightingale revolutionised it by their heroic efforts to 
establish large general hospitals, and to provide trained nurses for the 
care of the sick and wounded. These measures gave some relief 
and enabled us to stagger through the Crimean War; but, hurriedly 
conceived and effected in the midst of war, they were defective, and, 
in many respects, impracticable. 

When the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny which fol- 
lowed ended, the task of the reformer began. The undefined 
division of duties and responsibilities between the Military and the 
Civil establishments still remained a constant source of friction 
and inefficiency, but gradually, by the painful process of “ pegging 
away,” all this has been changed. Every duty connected with an 
army in the field has now been concentrated in the hands of 
the military, and no questions of divided responsibility can arise. 
Highly trained Supply Services, with Transport and Ordnance Corps, 
organised on a purely military basis, have been created. The Medical 
Service has been completely re-organised as a Military Corps, with some 
thousands of soldier subordinates highly trained, and aided by a large 
body of experienced female nurses. The result has been that in this 
war the country has been able to place an army in the field, seven 
thousand miles from its base, six times as numerous as that landed 
in the Crimea, fully equipped with every requirement, and operating 
hundreds of miles from its local base. Judging by the reports of the 
“‘ Correspondents,” who are never slow to mark what is done amiss, 
this campaign has more than justified the organisation which has 
taken so many years to perfect. Corresponding reforms have been 
introduced into the War Office. The whole of the services connected 
with the army are now centred in the hands of the military staff— 
checked only by the financial examination which is exercised by the 
civilian side of the office, and by the authority of Parliament, as 
represented by the Secretary of State. Thus the service in the field 
and the administration at home are in close and sympathetic touch, 
and the recriminations and disputes between the troops and the War 
Office, which characterised former wars, will now, it is hoped, be 
conspicuous by their absence. 

These reforms sound small when thus enumerated, but they have 
taken years to accomplish, and were preceded by many tentative 
changes before the existing organisation was finally adopted. No 
one Ministry and no political party can claim the whole credit for 
these reforms. They have only been accomplished by painful 
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steps and slow, extending over nearly half a century. To the 
present Secretary of State, however, is due the credit of “ crowning 
the edifice”” of one of the most troublesome and important of 
these reforms. He, only last year, placed the Medical Service on 
a military basis by giving to its officers the military-social status 
which their character and abilities demanded and justified. To 
that step may be largely ascribed the marked and brilliant success 
of the Medical Service in this war; and the success of the Medical 
Service in the field means untold relief from suffering to our soldiers, 
and the preservation of countless lives that would otherwise be lost 
to their friends and their country. 

A smaller, but a much more difficult, reform remains to be accom- 
plished, viz., a complete change in the education and training of the 
higher grade officers of the army. The military are a caste, and 
caste reforms are proverbially difficult to accomplish ; yet if we wish 
our army to possess a highly trained and scientific staff, such as 
Germany possesses, we must adopt somewhat the same means as the 
Germans adopted to secure it. There is no royal road to scientific 
knowledge. All who wish to possess that must travel by the rough 
unmacadamised road of hard work. The small band of soldiers and 
civilians who accomplished the complete reconstruction of the 
administration of the army took as their watchword, Reform! 
Reform! Reform! Those who undertake the further changes 
necessary to perfect the Service by giving to it a highly-trained 
scientific staff capable of coping with those of European nations, must 
add as their battle-cry—Educate! Educate! Educate ! 
ADMINISTRATOR. 


































SOME ASPECTS OF THE BOER WAR. 


A.rHovcn we have found fault with our Government, our Depart- 
ments and our guns, in the present Boer war, it may perhaps be 
discovered that “the ha’porth of tar” which was really wanted 
to make a well-found Armada to go, was an exact topographical and 
geographical knowledge of the country it was sent to defend. This 
sounds rather like a platitude, but, on the principle that campaigning 
is really a branch of applied geography, the truth cannot be too 
often insisted upon, even at the risk of wearisome iteration. Topo- 
graphy, as we have every reason to know, when we follow with 
feverish anxiety the fortunes of war on the Modder and Tugela 
Rivers and elsewhere along our extended front of military operations, 
lies at the bottom of every manceuvre which our Generals take in 
their respective spheres. Certain peculiarities of Veldt, Berg, and 
Klocf, as well as the variations of climate, have all to be taken into 
consideration before a decisive step in strategy is decided upon. 
Strategy, in the end, waits upon topography, and the trustworthy 
guide who can tell us the relative heights of the “ kopjes,” the 
conformation of their sides, and the “lie of the country ” generally, 
is much required just now in our South African military operations. 
The Duke of Wellington, we believe, once said that it was the duty 
of a General to be always making as correct a forecast as possible as 
to what lay on the other side of the hill and out of sight. It might 
be “ felicitas,” or it might be a kind of topographical instinct or 
“bump,” which favoured the fortunate guesser at what was there, 
but this lucky forecast was the essential preliminary of a successful 
move forwards. If this was so in the Duke’s days, it is still more 
so now. In modern warfare, and under the circumstances of long 
range guns and artillery, a General is required to know very ac- 
curately the features of a country, not only immediately in front 
of him or just behind an adjacent hill, but far in advance. The 
foreground of war has become indefinitely lengthened out as the 
range of “ Long Toms” has increased and the fatal zone of fire 
has widened. 

It might have been thought that our officers, who are engaged all 
over the world and under every conceivable geographical circum- 
stance, would have been more exact geographers and more painstaking 
topographers than they are. Surely the utter lack of sound geo- 
graphical teaching in our military course is a defect. Army crammers 
do not think much of physical or political geography as a distinct 
educational subject, nor do the masters at our public schools, and 
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thus we may account for the fact that our young officers, brave and 
fearless as lions, are not equipped with the best knowledge, nor 
are they encouraged to develop an aptitude in this respect. The 
Germans are more thorough in their geographical studies, and, during 
the Zulu war of 1879, it was said that our officers had to fall back 
upon German maps. The best map-maker of the Transvaal was 
also a German named Jeppe, who has just been killed in the war. 
There is also the good old “chestnut” that, in the Boer war of 
1880-1, our ships were ordered to invest “the town of Pretoria,” 
but not bombard it; a story against our officials which was “ben 
trovato”’ if not literally true, and on a par with the well-known 
exclamation of a highly placed official during a North American 
campaign, “‘ What! Cape Breton an island!” 

In the present Boer war it certainly appears as if our geography 
and topographical knowledge was sadly at fault. Could it not have 
been realised soon rather than late that Nicholson’s Nek was com- 
manded by neighbouring hills, and was, to use the words of Sir 
George White himself, ‘‘ untenable ’’—that Spion Kop was untenable, 
also that the Stormberg Boer positions were impregnable, at any rate 
after that unfortunate wrong turning was taken? It is surely much 
to be lamented that in this Boer war so many valuable lives should 
have been wasted either to elucidate a topographical point or to 
demonstrate a physical impossibility. 

This question suggests itself. In the absence of particular and 
accurate local knowledge of their own, have our officers availed them- 
selves sufficiently of Colonial advice and guidance? It was largely 
owing, we believe, to the skill and local knowledge of that eminent 
Natal officer, Colonel Dartnell, that the retreat of our troops from 
Glencoe to Ladysmith was safely effected; but was he, or indeed any 
other skilled Natal Colonist, consulted about the move to Nicholson’s 
Nek? Or, in that Stormberg advance, was Colonial advice sufficiently 
taken? These, and many other conundrums, suggest themselves to 
us, and, in the absence of further information, it would be obviously 
unfair to pass any sort of opinion. If there has been any slight 
shown to the Colonists, Lord Roberts has made ample amends, and 
the appointment of Brigadier-General Brabant to a colonial division 
will give unfeigned satisfaction to our loyalists in South Africa. 

It is clear, however, that our topography in this campaign has been 
defective, and, in these days of smokeless powder, long-range guns, 
and of masked batteries and skilfully dug trenches, topography is 
more necessary than ever. This is a practical art not learned out of 
text-books and cram manuals, but rests a good deal on personal obser- 
vation and on mother wit. In this department there is an oppor- 
tunity for any young subaltern to distinguish himself. It may be a 
mania for sport, for bird-collecting, butterfly-hunting, or even beetle- 
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hunting that takes him up and round a “kopje,” but the local know- 
ledge so gained, especially if supplemented by a sketch or two, may 
be extremely useful in helping a flanking movement. The late 
Commandant Bowker, who led the Cape Police so successfully for 
many years, was an ardent naturalist and butterfly collector, and, 
whilst “on trek” to various posts, used to furnish his men with a 
peculiar butterfly net that could be wrapped round the soft hat 
usually worn by his troopers and be used also as a pugaree, Derby 
dust-veil or mosquito net. Upon the appearance of arare “ Machaon” 
or “ Menares Thalburgica,” or any other scarce Kaffrarian butterfly, 
the troopers were supposed to deploy on this side and on that, and 
give chase till the capture was successfully made. 

This amiable weakness of the grizzled old Commandant, who could 
put thirty or forty years of hard Kaffir campaigning behind him, and 
who could certainly describe the grim incidents of bush warfare better 
than he could write a monograph on butterflies (although he could 
do this well), was often made the subject of a little gentle raillery. 
But the old Commandant in answer, said that he encouraged all 
kinds of sport and every branch of natural history amongst his 
troopers, because it kept them out of mischief, and, above all, taught 
them to know their country and the kloofs. A good naturalist or 
sportsman, therefore, may furnish the backbone of a good scout or 
trooper, and there may be something in this. 

It may be well to realise some of the new conditions of modern 
warfare. The Paladin of the coming century is the able scout and 
mounted man with the Mauser rifle. In a country like our own, 
which has developed the cult of athleticism in every conceivable way, 
and to almost an extravagant extent, it is somewhat humiliating to 
reflect that our best football teams, our most skilled cricketers, our 
record-making cyclists, our oarsmen, our cross-country men who 
follow the Quorn and Pytchley, count for little in the stern realities of 
war, excepting as targets for the man who, in agile but elusive fashion, 
is silhouetted on the kopjes and deals death at a thousand yards with 
his repeating rifle in his hand. And even the performances of the 
crack gangs who go the circuit of certain well-known big shoots, 
and despatch pheasants by the cartload, furnishing paragraphs for 
society journals, must, as far as the deeds of marksmanship go, be 
voted no better than the exploits of the young lady who knocks to 
pieces glass balls in marvellous fashion at the Aquarium. The 
amateurs of the cover side and the heroes of the “hot corners ” are, 
after all, indulging in a popgun exercise, with no bearing upon the 
realities of life, and are practically no better than rabbits before the 
man with the Mauser. Who can deny that in our craze after what 
is often misnamed sport and abused as athletics, we have neglected 
one thing needful when we have snubbed the rifle corps and left it 
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to the young Boer to teach us the possibilities of the most approved 
weapon of modern times. Perhaps it is not too late to learn a lesson 
in athletics, and so for a race of centaurs, armed with Mausers or 
other long-range rifles, to arise. We may have to modify the cele- 
brated saying that future heroes are to be made out of the cricket- 
fields or even hunting pastures of our country. It may be that we 
shall have to look for them at the Victorian rifle butts, now taking the 
place of the archery butts of Old Elizabethan England. 

Alongside of this we should surely pay more attention to geo- 
graphy. South Africa is a curious country, full of climatic and 
topographical surprises. The writer's first experience of a South 
African river in flood occurred on the banks of the Fish River, 
when, suddenly, a trickling stream of water, meandering like a 
thread between tall krantzes or cliffs, was changed and replaced by a 
rushing swirl of water leaping up foot by foot to the height of 
thirty feet. To a stranger the banks of a torrential South African 
river appear abnormally high, especially if he has only obtained 
his ideas of a river-god, who, like old Father Thames, is carefully 
curbed and restrained in a flat alluvial country, and flows gently 
amongst pastures and meadows. These African river-banks are like 
huge trenched furrows intersecting the veldt, and marked by a 
thicker growth of mimosas and willows, the haunt, it may be, of 
bushbuck and guinea-fowl. Used as a defence in warfare, these 
banks and krantzes are ideal places. The very uncertainty, too, as 
to when such a river as the Tugela may be in flood is embarrassing 
to the attacking party. Far up in the Drakensberg a thunderstorm 
may have taken place, and what these South African thunderstorms 
are is realised only by those who have been caught in them. They 
are like great cloud-bursts, when the pent-up brooding heat of the 
veldt seems to culminate in a supreme convulsion of nature. Some- 
times there is a hail-storm, and the whirl of the tempest is increased 
by the rush through the air of sharp ice-laden messengers which strip 
the leaves of the mimosa trees bare, penetrate the fleshy leaves of the 
prickly pear, and pierce through the corrugated iron roofs like 
bullets. If caught in the open veldt, the rider had best take off his 
saddle and protect his head and face by holding it over them for 
protection. 

But the after effect of the storm is soon manifest along the countless 
runnels and “ sluits” of the hills and sloping grcund. They are filled 
at once with water on every side, and, in a million ways, a system of 
swift surface drainage comes into operation. Tributary upon tributary 
hastens to the main channel, and presently a yellow flood—a perfect 
“Tauriformis Aufidus””—is going seaward. The Tugela is in flood, 
but you may not have known or seen a single thunder-cloud down 
Where you are, and the sole premonitory sign of the avalanche is the 
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echoing rush heard far up the kloofs. It is a maxim in South African 
travelling that if you come to a river you cross it at once if you can, 
and “ outspan ”’ the further side. or in the very interval of a meal 
the sweep of the waters may come and the channel be impassable. 
The water subsides quickly, as it is gathered not from the slow and 
regular action of springs or fountain, or even from the gradual melting 
of Alpine snows, but almost entirely from sudden rains. 

What the “drift ” or ford will be when the water has gone down 
no one can tell. Possibly a deep hole may be washed out, big and 
wide enough to swallow up an ox-wagon. It may be a difficult and 
precarious business, therefore, in field operations, to cross the Tugela, 
and the sudden rise of the river may upset all the plans of a General. 
On one occasion in South African warfare the Tugela flood conferred 
a blessing on Natal; for, after Isandlwana, it stayed the rush of the 
triumphant Zulu warriors. This was the flood that Coghill and 
Melville struggled bravely through, riding with the colours of the 
ill-fated 24th. The rainy season on the east of South Africa is 
during the summer, ‘.c., during our winter months, and in the Natal 
winter the Tugela can be very mild and lamblike. On one occasion 
the writer, when journeying to Dunnsland in Zululand, rode across 
the Lower Tugela by that well-known drift or ford where, during 
the Zulu war, Pearson’s Column and the Naval Brigade were en- 
camped, and the water scarcely reached the horses’ knees. This was 
close to the mouth, where it emptied itself into the Indian Ocean. 
It only needed a glance, however, at the broken debris and the flot- 
sam and jetsam of the summer floods to know what a formidable 
river the Tugela can be at times. A study of the river-system of 
South Africa will show us that the high range of the Drakensberg 
runs parallel with the coast, and at no very great distance from it. 
Thus the rivers that flow into the Indian Ocean from these mountains 
have short and steep courses. They are not very useful for the pur- 
poses of driving water-wheels, or of irrigating the lands, as they get 
out of hand so quickly. Nor is it easy to lift the waters from their 
deep beds, or to throw artificial barriers across them. 

The rainy season on the west of the Drakensberg, and along the 
central and western provinces of the Cape Colony, takes place in the 
winter, exaetly the reverse of Natal and the eastern coasts. It is 
said that the Boers waited for the rains before they made their 
descent upon Natal, and that their strategy was based upon a climatic 
consideration. This is probable enough, for the Boers do not carry 
about hay and forage; as their hardy Cape horses depend upon the 
grasses of the veldt. But the argument for the invasion of the 
eastern side does not apply with equal force to the central and 
western portions of South Africa. There has been the usual short 
spring round the Modder River, and the veldt gets easily burned up 
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by the sun shining so long from unclouded skies. It is more than 
possible that the Boer horses in the vicinity of Kimberley have a 
great and growing difficulty in keeping themselves alive on the veldt. 

The aspect of the veldt at the first burst of spring is certainly very 
beautiful ; thousands of flowers suddenly blossom, the scarlet crassula 
and the blue agapanthus, and hosts of “ everlastings” flourish on 
the mountains, and the veldt itself is covered with acres of gladioli, 
with orchids and many flowers that depend mainly upon their bulbs 
for their extraordinary vitality. But the glory of the veldt is short- 
lived ; it is soon burned up, and grass and flowers wither-together ; 
the land assumes a sombre brown and yellow look; the “ karoos” 
or plains are monotonous and unattractive, and, with the exception of 
a thunderstorm, no regular rainfall is expected. During the last 
year or so the downfall round Cradock and the district of Somerset 
East has been very scanty indeed. Climate and strategy may be 
closely connected after all, and Lord Methuen, although apparently 
inactive at the Modder River, may only be waiting for the summer 
droughts to do his work and compel the mounted Boer to leave his 
position. 

It is curious that the very colonisation of South Africa has added 
to the impetuosity of its rivers. In the first place, the forests of 
yellow wood and sneeze wood, and other useful trees, have been cut 
down recklessly, and the sides of the kloofs exposed to the action of 
the storms, and all the reservoirs of moisture that deep foliaged 
woods harbour taken away at a blow. Nor has anything been 
planted for the use of future generations. Again, where large flocks 
of sheep and Angora goats have been driven backwards and for- 
wards to their kraals morning and evening, they have made little 
paths on the sloping terraces of the hillside, and literally trampled 
out the veldt. Every small path becomes a runnel of water, con- 
stantly widening and deepening, until it makes a deep “sluit,” or 
water hole, under the action of the sudden rains. At the same time 
this hastens the process of surface draining. Add to this the practice 
of constantly burning off huge areas of the veldt in order to get the 
young growth, and it will be seen how the hand of man has helped 
in the task of denudation. Before civilised man came to South 
Africa, this denudation took place speedily enough. The very look 
of the South African mountains, with their keen and serrated out- 
lines, which the transparent atmosphere of the veldt does not soften, 
isa proof of this. The numberless “ kopjes,” or little heads, are a 
proof also. Centuries of storms have washed down the tall berg into 
a “kop” or “ kopje’’; on all sides lie littered about in grand con- 
fusion great slabs, huge boulders, fragments worthy of Stonehenge, 
making avenues of rocky paths, very often leading into subterraneous 
caves and passages. These kopjes are interspersed with rough and 
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tangled growth, and thus provide an ideal place for ambush and 
defence. Not even modern artillery seems to have the devastating 
effect we should imagine against these fortresses. The Boers them- 
selves, like the natives, are past-masters in the art of concealing 
themselves, and masking their guns. The African kopje is exactly 
fitted to their mode of warfare. Very often the “kopje” is con- 
nected by a “nek” with a higher mountain. It may not be easy 
to climb this mountain, but once there, a large open and undulating 
grassy plateau will meet the eye, across which light mounted men 
can quickly gallop. Here is an ideal place for retreat, and a large 
number of these South African mountains are flat-topped. The ad- 
vantage of deploying on their summits is obvious mounted, as well 
as unmounted, troops down in the kloofs or valleys being hopelessly 
out of it, moving slowly, and with difficulty. At any moment they 
may be headed or rounded up, and more than once our Lancers have 
been brought up by a cu/-de-sac. 

In this kind of guerilla warfare the Boer is helped by his pony, 
which is a marvellously clever and docile animal. It is unshod, and 
is able to climb about the mountains and follow his rider, if he dis- 
mounts and leads it, up to the most inaccessible places. Anyone 
who has, like the writer, ridden up these mountain paths on a Basuto 
pony, will testify to its cleverness and adaptability. The Boers 
themselves wear veldt-schoens, which are fitted for clambering work, 
and are noiseless and soft. Pitted against an agile rider like this it 
is easy to see how utterly hopeless an English horseman must be. 
His horse cannot possibly follow where the African pony leads, and 
will probably soon stumble and fall. The African pony is very 
sure-footed. It is also wonderfully hardy and, after doing a long and 
weary journey, perhaps of fifty or sixty miles, carrying a heavy man, 
will content itself with a roll and with what it can pick up on the 
veldt itself. An English bred horse has very often to be fed on 
compressed hay and oats, and is, therefore, very expensive, besides 
being at times absolutely useless. The African pony is an ideal 
shooting pony, and on every Boer homestead there are two or three 
trained to stand the report of a gun. The Boer and his pony are 
really the product of the South African veldt, itself, and have been 
so trained and exercised as to form together a most valuable unit in 
a quickly mobilising force. Surely the only way to meet a Boer is 
to adopt his own methods and to follow his own tactics. He never 
intends to meet a cavalry shock in the open veldt. This is the very 
last thought. Indeed, why should he ? 

The climate of a country lies very much at the bottom of the great 
question of clothes, commissariat, and diet. In times of peace the veldt 
of South Africa is an ideal place for leading a picnic and gypsy exist- 
ence. Camping out, with an ox-waggon or Scotch cart in attendance, 
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is no hardship; nor is a tent life down by Muizenberg on the Cape Penin- 
sula, or the Kowie on the East Coast, much to complain about. But 
the conditions of campaigning on the high veldt are, of course, very 
different. Up in the mountains and at high elevations there is a great 
difference between the night and day temperatures. Sometimes it is 
as much as forty or fifty degrees. The writer has bathed in a South 
African river when, owing to a sudden fall of temperature, the water 
of the river was very many degrees warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere. Upon the mountain-tops, such as the Zuurberg and 
Stormberg, mists and fogs will form very suddenly indeed when the 
south-east wind blows, and more than once the writer has lost him- 
self on the Boschberg mountains near Somerset East. These fogs 
may help or they may retard a strategic move. Under their cover 
it certainly might be possible to rush a kopje or berg. 

A great difference is apparent when the north-west, or Kalihari 
Desert, wind sweeps down over the South African veldt. This is a 
most extraordinary wind, and seems to be charged with electricity. 
It is extremely dry, and is said to have an effect upon the mainsprings 
of watches and upon highly tempered steel. It is a very thirsty 
wind, and licks and laps up every particle of moisture. A moist 
sheet of paper, if held up in it, will visibly wrinkle and turn up. In 
such a climate as that of the Cape it is very necessary to wear 
flannel, and be prepared to meet the extremes of night and day 
temperature. It is a provokingly thirsty country and, in spite of 
temptation, it is well not to drink from the stagnant pools and slug- 
gish rivers. Bad water is probably now the cause of much dysentery 
and of many cases of enteric fever at the front. The Colonists do 
not like drinking direct from the river, but scrape a hole in the 
sand by the water’s edge and let the fluid filter through slowly into 
it. The Kaffir tribes have very stringent laws against the pollution 
of their rivers, and punish most severely those who offend against 
them. In his Bechuanaland expedition, Sir Charles Warren surprised 
the Boer enemy by his skill in sinking Artesian wells in the open 
veldt, and keeping his troops supplied with good and pure water. For 
keeping water good and tolerably cool the native calabash, hung at 
the saddle, is useful. But it is well to drink as sparingly as possible 
in the South African climate, and to stay the craving by adopting 
some such expedient as chewing orange or lemon peel. But it is 
clear that in a South African war, and especially in the large 
“karoos’’ and plains of the interior, both man and beast depend 
greatly upon a pure water supply. This is really one of the great 
military problems. 

A close consideration, also, of the physical configuration and of the 
geographical conditions of the Cape Colony, may enable us to guess 
whether the rising of the Cape Dutch is likely to be general. In 
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the northern districts and in the neighbourhood of Cradock, Tark- 
astad, and Molteno, many Boer farmers and their sons have joined 
the rebels. From their geographical position it might be expected 
that they would. But the case is very different with the Dutch 
farmers in the south-western province, or, indeed, anywhere south 
of the “Great Karoo.” The rebels would have to leave their 
farms and proceed northwards, 500 or 600 miles over an interven- 
ing tract of country, which for the most part is open and level. Their 
absence would certainly be noticed and reported upon at once by the 
Magistrates and Civil Commissioners, and the farmers would know 
well that the risk they ran of confiscation was too great. It is more than 
probable that the corn farmersof Malmesbury, the vignerons of the Paarl 
and Stellenbosch, the tobacco and ostrich farmers of George and Robert- 
son and the Long Kloof, would in any case prefer to “sit still.” It 
has been the favourite occupation of these Cape Colony Boers to 
spout treason, but not to take any really effective part. No doubt 
they have disappointed their brethren of the South African and Free 
State Republics, but the geography of the land, and those long 
intervening wastes of the Karoo, have been against an active military 
co-operation. The Boers are good at “ verneuking,” and take kindly, 
apparently, to intrigue; but they do not love to come out into the 
open and declare themselves either in the actual or in the metapho- 
rical sense. 

On the Eastern province there has always existed a strong English 
backbone of loyalty, with its centre at Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown, 
East London, and elsewhere. Geographically they serve as a wedge 
against the Dutch. Supposing that the Imperial troops had really 
been expelled from Natal and driven to the Karoo, would the British 
Colonists have submitted to a Boer domination? This point has not 
been thought out sufficiently, but with very little assistance it is 
quite possible that, given arms and guns, the British Colonists 
would have turned the tables on the Boers. They would have fought 
them in their own way. Nor have the various critics of the cam- 
paign thought of what the natives, especially the Basutos, might 
have done supposing the Boer boast of driving the British Army 
to the sea had ever been fulfilled. As things have turned out it has 
been a triumph of British administration to keep the native neutral 
and quict in the combat now rending South Africa in twain. We 
tremble to think what might have happened. 

In the whole of this South African trouble the most difficult thing, 
after all, has been to ascertain the temper of the Boers themselves, to 
gauge their character, and to probe correctly their real plans and inten- 
tions. There have been many South African doctors, and these have 
generally agreed to differ, and thus the stay-at-home Englishman has 
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been much puzzled. It is sufficient to say that South Africa is a land 
where authors, editors, travellers, going out for a short time and 
delivering themselves upon it, have generally lost their reputation for 
sagacity and insight. The Afrikander who is most in evidence along 
the line of railways, at the hotels, in the towns, and where men most 
do congregate, is proverbially “ schlim.” He loves to fool the anxious 
inquirer after truth to the very top of his bent; he is complaisant and 
polite, and, of course, speaks good English. If the visitor be at 
all self-confident or cock-sure of his theories, he will find South Africa 
an extraordinarily favourable country for the propagation of his 
egotism. But the real feeling of the land is hidden away out of sight 
in the country dorps, at the nacht-maals, and in the meetings of 
auctions, bazaars, and land-sales. It may be presumptuous somewhat 
to criticise the “ men of light and learning ”’ who have come to South 
Africa during past years, but they invite criticism, because they have 
left behind them the evidence of public speeches and books. The late 
Professor Froude, the accredited envoy of Lord Carnarvon, once 
wrought a Dutch audience up to a great pitch of enthusiasm by liken- 
ing their men to portraits of Teniers, and predicting that their 
“mascula proles” would form a nation one day, and that they would 
reply to their enemies “ with shot and shell”’ if they dared to invade 
their land. The hearers applauded rapturously, because they thought 
of the Afrikander nationality, and their own flag and their sovereign 
position. Mr. Froude, good easy gentleman, was thinking of quite 
another nationality, and scarcely anticipated the time when the 
“ Vierkleur”’ would replace the English flag. It may also be unkind 
to allude to Mr. Dicey’s forecasts of the Boer war and the Boer arma- 
ments, also to Mr. Bryce’s Impressions. There are men, of course, 
whose wisdom has been amply proved by events ; first and foremost, 
the late Sir Bartle Frere, also Mr. John Mackenzie, who wrote Austra/ 
Africa, Ruling it ov Losing it. Amongst our Generals there is probably 
no one who has a longer and better grasp of South African political 
as well as military affairs than Sir Charles Warren, whose paper on 
“Our Portion in South Africa,” read before the Fellows of the Royal 
Colonial Institute in 1885, is well worth studying now. Inthe ranks 
of English statesmen and politicians no one adopted a better and more 
straightforward line than the late Right Honourable W. E. Forster. 
All these men have been good guides in their respective spheres. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to generalise in South African affairs. There 
are Boers and Boers, the back-country Boer of the Transvaal being 
perfectly different in many respects from the Boer of the long-settled 
Cape districts. He generally is a good shot and keen sportsman, and 
so finds a warm corner in the heart of such a traveller as Mr. F. C. 
Selous. But there is such a being asa political Boer, educated to a 
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certain extent, and perverted according to the measure of his educa- 
tion. He may not be of Dutch extraction at all, but, emigrating to 
the Cape, has been lifted from beggary to affluence suddenly, and then 
has had the effrontery and ingratitude to sting the sheltering parent. 
Such men have led this rebellious movement against England; they 
have poisoned the springs of natural loyalty and dragged the land 
into a most wicked, because causeless war. Peace is wanted for South 
Africa, and it is devoutly prayed for in many a lonely homestead of 
the Boers as well as in the cottages and mansions of England; but 
before peace can be really assured plain justice demands that those 
who have so rudely and violently disturbed her reign in South Africa 
should give an account of their conduct, and receive their own well- 
merited reward. For surely this South African revolt has been the 
revolt of the few rather than the many, of the ambitious leaders rather 
than the uninstructed or, rather, the wrongly-instructed, rank and file. 
Witriam GReswet. 
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TueEreE can be little doubt that the future of Britain as an Empire 
will largely depend upon the manner in which, and the promptness 
with which, the nation will take to heart and profit by the sharp 
lessons which the present war is impressing upon us all. That there 
will be a reorganisation of our antiquated military system, an abolish- 
ment of that pantomime-like shifting of responsibility for errors of 
omission and commission, and an introduction of principles that 
recognise merit, and shall make professional zeal rather than favour- 
itism the high road to distinction, are, one hopes, assured reforms.’ 
With these the present pages have nothing to do beyond the recital 
of facts bearing upon the not unimportant detail of army reform 
connected with the Service rifle and its use in active service. 

The British infantry, it is as well to remember at the outset, has 
never distinguished itself by its marksmanship. If we can believe 
competent critics, it must have been quite as bad in the first quarter 
of the century as it has been during the last quarter, though in the 
former case there was more excuse for it, for the performances of 
Brown Bess were truly marvels of bad shooting. General Hanger, 
who had a British command during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, tells us, in his interesting little book, written in the year 
1814, that he was so disgusted with the shooting of the British 
soldier, that he worked out a scheme of organising a troop of 2,000 
riflemen, armed with rifles similar to the American backwoodsman’s 
small-bore, with which these deadly marksmen made good practice at 
what were then unheard-of distances, #.e., 300 and 400 yards, at which 
they picked off single men. General Hanger says of the British 
soldier that he can never be taught to judge distances. ‘ Place an 
object in the shape and size of a man at 150 yards distant, ask him 
how far that object is from him ; one will say 100 yards, another will 
say 200 yards. . . . Place the same object at 300 yards, you may as 
well not ask him the distance at all, for that distance is totally beyond 
his scale of judgment.” Of the soldier’s musket, as then furnished 
to the troops fighting against American and French sharpshooters, 
he expresses the most scathing criticism: “A soldier’s musket, if not 
exceedingly ill-bored and very crooked, as many are, will strike the 
figure of a man at 80 yards, it may even at a hundred, but an enemy 


(1) This article was written before the entirely inadequate proposed changes in the 
organisation of our land forces were made public by the Under Secretary for War. 
Lord Rosebery’s condemnation of them will, it is to be hoped, carry conviction and 
lead to more efficacious remedies. 
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must be very unfortunate indeed who shall be wounded by a common 
musket at 150 yards, provided his antagonist aims at him; and as to 
firing at a man at 200 yards with a common musket, you may just as 
well fire at the moon and have the same hopes of hitting your object. 
I do maintain, and I will prove, whenever called on, that no man 
was ever killed at 200 yards by a common soldier’s musket by the 
person who aimed at him.”’ 

General Hanger was no more successful in gaining the ear of the 
War Office than were any of the countless subsequent would-be 
reformers. The antiquated flintlock musket, or fusi/, which James I. 
had first introduced in the English Army, and with which Blenheim 
was won, was deemed good enough for Wellington’s troops when 
facing the French sharpshooters. It actually remained the army 
weapon until the year 1842, in spite of the fact that Berthollet had 
invented the principle of percussion as early as 1788, and Forsyth 
had patented his percussion-cap in this country in 1807. Colonel 
Hawker, writing a few years after the latter event, already said : “The 
copper cap is now in general use all over the world,” which it was, 
both for sporting use and for military purposes in foreign armies. 
Notwithstanding that such a distinguished military expert as General 
Hanger wrote in 1814, “I conclude this by repeating, that it isa 
disgrace to the country, and an injustice to such gallant soldiers, to 
arm them with so useless a rifle”; his criticism fell upon deaf ears, 
and the army remained so armed for almost thirty years more. 
Another well-known expert, W. Greener, writing in 1841, called the 
British soldier’s musket, “the most contemptible of any kind or 
description of gun I know.”” With this arm, though supplied with 
percussion ignition, the Crimea was fought, the new, but not very 
successful, Minié rifle being in the hands of only a minority during 
the critical stages of the campaign. Of the wretched shooting of our 
troops during that war there are numerous records, to which we need 
not refer at length in this place, for there are other less generally 
known instances to prove that British infantry fire was very bad. In 
the Kaffir war, according to Colonel Welford, there were fired, in one 
single engagement, 80,000 shots, and only twenty-five of the enemy 
fell. In Ashantee, says Captain Mayne, “more ammunition was used 
by men firing individually than in some of the most hotly contested 
European battles.” In Afghanistan, our troops, to quote the same 
authority, shot very badly; for instance, on one occasion—at Dek 
Sarak—there were fired 28,000 rounds, at ranges under 400 yards, 
and only 50 killed. In consequence of this highly ineffective “un- 
controlled independent fire,” to use the technical description, the 
whole of the ammunition of the force was fired away, and the troops 
had to retire to camp, followed by the enemy the whole way. The 
battle of Ahmed Kheyle, during Donald Steward’s march from Kan- 
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dahar to Cabul, was a far closer thing than the British public ever 
realised, and principally owing to the wild shooting of our men, who 
blazed away at the Ghazis, at close quarters, with their 400 yard sights 
up; while the shooting of the English legion under Garibaldi was 
also of the most ineffective nature. In the Boer War of 1880-1 our 
shooting was simply a disgrace. Five hundred and fifty-four British 
troops, armed with breech-loading rifles, and occupying a practically 
unassailable position on the crest of Majuba mountain, were routed, in 
broad daylight, by a Boer force mostly armed with muzzle-loading rifles." 
The storming force, in spite of the fearful disadvantage of having, 
when once they had left the “ dead angle” at the base of the hill, to 
scale the steep slopes exposed to our fire, lost the now so famous 
“one killed and five wounded,” while our losses were no less than 92 
killed and 134 wounded. 

As most people will remember, it was subsequently discovered that 
most of the British rifles found after the battle on the Majuba had 
their long-range sights up, showing that our flustered men kept 
blazing away over the heads of the Boers when the latter had reached 
close quarters.” 

Precisely the same thing has occurred in the present war, as I am 
in the position to positively assert on the good evidence of English 
officers. Indeed, in one respect, these recent instances prove that 
Tommy forgets what little he has learnt of fire drill, even when firing 
from behind bullet-proof plates, for here were regulars firing from 
an armoured train, and were discovered by their officer to be using 
long-range sights at quite close distances, overshooting, of course, the 
Boers by many yards, for they were firing at point-blank range with 
their 1,000 yards sights, which means that their bullets passed some 
20 or 25 feet over the head of the enemy. 

Having said so much about the shooting of the British soldiers, to 
whose indifferent fire training can be traced many of the reverses in 
all our recent wars, we reach the main subject of these pages, namely, 
the rifle with which he is now armed. I may at once say that I have 
no interest of any kind or shape, direct or indirect, in any business 
connected with the manufacture or sale of arms in any part of the 
world, though I think I may claim to have enjoyed somewhat excep- 
tional opportunities to study rifle-shooting, both military and civilian, 
in many of the principal countries of Europe and in North America. 
Criticism, to be of any real value, should, obviously, not be tinged by 
as much as a suspicion of interested motives, such as might be 
attributed to some recent letters in influential columns. 


(1) T. F. Carter. 

(2) As a contrast, may be mentioned the instance cited by Moltke, which occurred on 
the first occasion when military breech-loaders were used, viz., at Lundby (1864), when 
the Prussians, with 327 shots, killed and wounded 88 Danes. 
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To enable the general reader who is not conversant with technical 
terms to follow my remarks, it will be best to exclude scientific 
phraseology as much as possible, and also to compare the principal 
features of our army rifle with those of the small arms with which the 
Boers are now committing such havoc in our ranks. Not counting a 
large supply of the Martini-Henry, which was our Service rifle up to 
1889 or so, the Boers are principally armed with the Spanish Mauser, 
which is the latest and best of the several types that bear that name, 
They have also the German Mauser (‘311) of the old type, é.e., 1888 
model, some Mannlichers (*256), and some United States Navy rifles 
(-236). In the following table I have given the principal details of 
each type :— 











| : Pot Weight of , - | 
n a ; ® xtAn Bore in| Weight Innaaq | Weight , Muzzle , 5 
Country. | Name of rifle. | inches. | of rifle, oom of buliet.’ velocity Pressure. | 
' | ata erinieetenenes | — a ———| 
| Lbs. Grs, | Gre. | Ft.Sec.| Lbs. | 
| e | » on.” - wg | 
Great Britain} Lee-Metford . .| °303 | 9°25! | 436-7 215 | 2,000 | 41,674 
| | 
Germany. .| Mauser. . . .| ‘311 | 8°40 425 | 226 | 2,050 | 47,000 
| | 
Spain. . || ere ae | 276 | 8°60 | 398 | 245 | 2,300 | 51,000 
| | | 
Roumania .| Mannlicher. . .| *256 | 8°48 347 162 | 2,400 | 48-000 
| 
United States) Lee-Straight-Pull | *236 | 8°50 311°4 112 | 2,550 _ 
| 








Up to the commencement of the present war, British experts, when 
enumerating the principal qualities of military rifles, were in the 
habit of ranking them in the following order: Long range, flatness 
of trajectory, accuracy, rapidity of fire, and penetration ; placing the 
weight of the rifle and of its ammunition rather in the background. 
In two respects, at least, the experiences of the last three months 
have reversed the relative importance of the above qualities, as will 
be shown when we reach each detail. 

For our purpose we can consider long range and trajectory at one 
and at the same time, for though not in strict accordance with 
scientific demands, the necessity of making my remarks understood 
by the ordinary reader who has not read up ballistics, must excuse 
the course I propose to pursue. 

Trajectory, as every one will know, is the curve described by the 
bullet between the muzzle of the rifle and the point where it strikes 
the ground or the object aimed at. A flat trajectory is important 
for three reasons: it ensures within certain limits, which it is un- 
necessary to enumerate,a long range. It ensures a wider death- 
dealing belt or zone of danger, for not only is there greater probability 


(1) The Lee-Enfield, which is the newer type of the Service rifle, is two ounces heavier. 
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of hitting by direct fire an object of given height, but a bullet, having 
a flat trajectory, after striking the ground at a less angle than one 
having a high trajectory,will probably ricochet further, and have thus 
more chances of hitting anenemy. And thirdly, and most importantly, 
a flat trajectory is desirable because mistakes in judging distances do not 
militate to the same important extent against success in hitting the 
object aimed at. One example will make this plain. Say Tommy wants 
to hit an enemy who is, he thinks, 1,000 yards from him, but who 
really is only 900 yards off. Mistakes of under or over estimating 
distances by 100 yards, even the most expert marksman in the world 
will constantly make at ranges beyond 700 or 800 yards. And the 
British soldier, it must not be forgotten, is particularly apt to make 
far worse errors in this respect, for the instruction he receives in 
judging distances is far inferior to that which is insisted upon in all 
the Continental armies. Were he to be armed with the Martini- 
Henry, with its muzzle velocity of only 1,300 feet per second against 
2,000 feet of the present Service rifle, he would over-shoot his mark 
by more than 21 feet. With the Lee-Metford, on the other hand, 
which, as one result of the greater muzzle velocity, has a much flatter 
trajectory, the bullet would pass not more than 11 feet over the point 
aimed at. This elementary illustration will demonstrate how import- 
ant it is in war that rifles should have as flat a trajectory as possible, 
with due regard to certain ballistic laws which we cannot pursue to 
their somewhat intricate end in these pages. 

A glance at the table will show that our Lee-Metford’s muzzle 
velocity is inferior, in two cases, by a good deal to that of the four types 
named, and hence that, under given circumstances, its trajectory 
is also inferior in the proportion of the relative muzzle velocity. 
There is, it is true, another technical consideration in connection 
with muzzle velocity, and that is the “ military merit” of the bullet. 
About this, experts are by no means at one, and while some claim 
that our °303 bullet is, in this respect, as good, or nearly as good, as 
that of other rifles ; others again, and these experts of perhaps greater 
experience, deny this equality, and by their veto of it have caused 
preference to be given to smaller calibres that ensure greater velocity 
and a better trajectory. The next quality in the order of their 
relative importance is accuracy. Taking as granted that the aim of 
the persons firing the rifles under comparison be equally efficient, it 
is, nevertheless, difficult to compare them, for accuracy depends not 
only upon the rifle itself and its ammunition, but also upon external 
conditions. Rifles should, therefore, be tested under precisely 
similar circumstances, which is obviously not easy. There is a 
technical process known as “ascertaining the mean absolute devia- 
tion ” or “ figure of merit,” as it is called in this country, but there 
is a lack of statistical figures respecting foreign rifles that makes it 
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impossible to draw reliable parallels. Leaving these technical 
intricacies out of question, it goes without saying that to makea 
rifle shoot accurately it must be properly sighted, and this with the 
same ammunition with which the soldier is expected to fire in war. 
Now, aside of the alleged irregular qualities of our Cordite powder, 
which, were they as injurious as many experts testify, would make 
good shooting an impossible feat, there is no doubt whatsoever about 
the fact that a great number of our Service rifles now in Africa are 
badly sighted. So much so that 250,000 new sights, it is said, 
have been sent’out, the replacing of which means more than appears 
on the face. 

In this country very much less attention than elsewhere is 
paid to everything appertaining to shooting, and amongst these 
sins of omission must be placed the negligent way in which 
military rifles are sighted. This is done en b/oc from machine rests, 
which test, it is well known, gives quite different results to those 
obtained when the rifle is fired by an individual from the shoulder 
or lying down. In the principal Continental armies, with the inter- 
nal management of which I happen to be acquainted, each rifle after 
it has been sighted and tested in the factory is again tested by two 
different officials. The last test is a particularly rigorous one, for 
the Compagnie Commandant, or Captain, has resting upon his shoulders 
the full responsibility for the marksmanship of his company. Thus, 
if for any reason whatsoever his men fail to reach a prescribed fairly 
high standard, his promotion suffers. In the face of such severe 
penalties it can be imagined that badly-sighted rifles are never put 
into the hands of the private, and such disclosures as we recently 
heard of are impossible occurrences in any other large army.’ 

Rapidity of fire comes next. It is safe to say, however, that the 
present war has illustrated, on many occasions, that on the part of 
defending forces rapidity of fire is to-day of greater importance 
than ever. The bravest assaults have been repulsed and great loss 
inflicted by a well-sustained magazine-rifle fire by a numerically 
inferior force. In this now so important detail our Service rifle is 
lamentably behind those in the hands of the Boers, for it is prac- 
tically not a magazine rifle at all, but a single loader, hardly superior 
in this respect to the long-discarded Martini-Henry. To realise the 
seriousness of this defect it must be remembered that when once 
Tommy has emptied his magazine, which he usually does long 
before the critical moment, it can be re-charged only by placing the 
cartridges sing/y into the slot, while the Boer can re-load his by a 
single movement of his hand, the five cartridges being held together by 
a metal clip, varying slightly in shape in the different rifles. Being @ 

(1) As a matter of fact, other military rifles have better sights than our rifle has, and 


I have heard many of our marksmen declare that the Martini-Henry sights were better 
than the present ones. 
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larger object to handle than a single cartridge, it is obvious that 
there is less fumbling about of unsteady hands when replacing at one 
move five cartridges than there is in placing a single one in the gun. 

It follows, therefore, that to keep up a continuous fire at critical 
moments our soldier’s rifle (when once his magazine is emptied) takes 
about four times as long to fire, say 80 or 100 shots. This does not 
take into consideration the effect of excitement on men when under 
fire, when single cartridges are easily dropped, much in the same way 
that in the old days of muzzle-loaders many a rifle picked up on’ 
battlefields was found to have several charges rammed down one over 
the other. The simplification in the loading mechanism is, therefore, 
a vital detail which is tested only by actual warfare. Experience to 
what extent a battle affects the nerve of the soldier should therefore 
speak the last word in peace-time tests of military arms. In this 
respect I think our authorities have failed to a lamentable extent, 
and the British officers and other experts I have consulted on this 
point state that it is a fact that there have been at least three impor- 
tant occasions when the repulses we sustained would have been almost 
certainly victories, had the Boers been armed with our Service rifle, 
for with it they could not have kept up the sustained deadly fire 
which made our ranks waver and then retreat. How and why this 
“severely criticised hybrid magazine,” as Greener calls it, was ever 
adopted, is one of the things upon which it is desirable that light 
should be thrown by a thorough investigation.’ 

Of penetration it is not necessary to say much, all military rifles 
have sufficient penetration for practical purposes, so that the relative 
degree is of little importance, and the muzzle velocity is, broadly 
speaking, a sufficiently accurate indication. 

For tactical purposes, the weight of a rifle and its ammunition has 
to-day enhanced importance, for the present war is demonstrating the 
value of mobility. Upon this military factor, every additional ounce 
in the equipment of a soldier has obviously direct influence. From 
my table the reader can see that the marching capacity of our troops 
is more or less handicapped by the greater weight of our rifle. It 
is more than 134 ounces heavier than the German Mauser, and nearly 
as much in excess of the Mannlicher and the United States Navy rifle. 


(1) Of the five great Continental Powers the French army is trained to shoot fastest, 
for the Frenchman, by dint of incessant practice (with the barrack rifle at first) has to 
fire and score a certain percentage of hits at the rate of nine shots in thirty seconds. 
The next is the Italian army, where the soldier is trained to fire twenty-five shots in two 
minutes. The other armies lay less stress on uniform rapidity of fire, for they create 
three classes of marksmanship, and thus adhere to the shaipshooter principle, viz., that 
s0me men can never be taught to shoot as well as others can with even less training. 
As in Continental armies every Captain knows which of his men are the best shots, for 
the prescribed daily rifle drill makes him fully acquainted with each man’s shooting 
capacities, it is easy for him to pick out, should occasion arise, the best marksmen in his 
company, even without consulting the badges these men wear. 
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And not only is our rifle heavier than any other, but the ammunition 
shares the same defect. The Service cartridge weighs 125 grains more 
than the -236 United States Navy cartridge, and about 90 grains 
heavier than the Mannlicher. This, in itself, very insignificant excess, 
sums up when the full complement is considered. As a matter of fact, 
most of the foreign infantry carry considerably more ammunition on 
their person than does Tommy, who is burdened with 100 rounds. 
Thus the German, Russian, and French carry 120, the Swiss, Dutch, 
and Turkish 150, the Italian 162, the United States Navy 180, 
while the soldier armed with the Roumanian Mannlicher carries 
just double the number our men do when going on active service. 

Some other minor defects of the Service rifle cannot be passed over. 
Among these the absurdly heavy straight-pull trigger is the one 
which affects shoulder shooting more than any other. As I have 
reverted to this defect and to its remedy (long adopted by other 
armies) in these pages last month, I need not take up space by what 
would be a mere repetition. Another defect which is emphasized by 
rapid changes in temperature such as our troops are exposed to in 
South Africa, is the inferior rigidity of the woodwork of the rifle. 
This is caused by being in two instead of in one piece, as in all other 
military rifles except the French. Joints become loose, putting the 
sights out of alignment, even in such moderate heat as a July day at 
Bisley inflicts, and I have heard numerous complaints on this point. 

A structural defect is the much weaker bolt of the °303 action. 
This fault can become a dangerous fault when defective Cordite 
ammunition is used, for, in that case, as was proved at Bisley and 
elsewhere last July, the bolt gives way behind the too great pressure, 
and the “ blow-back” which ensues endangers the life of the man 
firing the rifle. As Cordite, according to some experts, is unduly 
affected by heat, which is said to increase to an abnormal degree the 
explosive forces of this powder, serious risks are run. 

This brings us to the Service ammunition, concerning which sub- 
ject even harsher strictures have, I fear, to be passed than upon the 
rifle. The most “thick-and-thin ” partisan of the War Office cannot 
deny that at least one large issue, amounting to some hundred million 
of cartridges, did develop dangerous qualities. This was the noto- 
rious Mark IV. ammunition, which came to such a deplorable fiasco 
at Bisley last July, when the Council of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion had to peremptorily withdraw it from use after the first day’s 
trial, an officer’s life, endangered by a bad “ blow-back,” being saved 
by a miracle. 

It is hardly credible that, in spite of its proved and admitted 
defectiveness, this very Mark IV. ammunition is now being served 
out for practice, the official notice stating that the Government pro- 
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poses to use up the stock of 100,000,000 in this way. Such false 
economy is almost criminal. 

The general reader, to whom many of the facts I have related 
will probably be news and unwelcome at that, will perhaps shake his 
head and demand better proof of their truth than is the word of an 
unknown civilian, though he may have fired many thousand rounds 
out of the rifles dealt with. Let me, therefore, add the following 
facts in substantiation of opinions voiced in these pages, and for this 
purpose I would refer him to the Report of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion for 1899. British marksmen, I need hardly say, do not, as a rule, 
patronise foreign-made arms or ammunition without very good reason 
for so doing. Hence the fact that of the twenty-four rifles that were 
used last year by the three teams that shot for the great event of the 
year, i.e., the Elcho Shield, twenty were *256 Mannlichers of Austrian 
manufacture. At the “ Martin Smith” contest, which is generally 
considered the best test of all, twelve of the fifteen prize-winners shot 
with it, while in some of the other competitions open to other than the 
British Service rifle, seven out of eight, nine out of twelve, four out of 
five, thirteen out of fifteen of the prize-winners, who, of course, 
represented the picked shots of Britain, used that or other foreign-made 
rifles, the Mannlicher alone making fourteen top scores against four 
obtained by British rifles. No better proof of what practical 


experts think of these “ made in Germany” rifles could possibly be 
adduced. 


* * * * 


As an epitome of the foregoing criticisms I challenge contradic- 
tion of the following facts concerning our Service rifle and its 
ammunition, when compared with the four types I have enumerated. 
It has the lowest muzzle velocity, worst trajectory, least penetration, 
by a long way the slowest fire when once the magazine is emptied, 
weakest breech bolt, least rigid woodwork, worst trigger-pull, and 
worst sights even when they are properly aligned. It is the heaviest 
rifle, and its ammunition shares the same defect. The latter is not 
always reliable, and certain issues are dangerous, as experience has 
shown. And least, but not last, our Service rifle is by far the most 
expensive of any Service arm in the world.’ 

If a war with a peasant people in the interior of Africa—the back 
woodsmen of that Continent—has disclosed to us very radical defects 
in our army administration, to what abyss shall not we be brought by 
a really serious war with one or more first-class Powers, such as we may 
have to face any day ? 


W. A. Baitire-Gronman. 


(1) I am informed that our Service rifle costs fifty per cent. more than the Mauser 
1888 model, and have no reason to doubt the truth of this statement. 








THE ETHICS OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. 


THE question of the morality, or immorality, of shows of trick animals 
comes from time to time before the British public, and is duly 
relegated to the oblivion deemed comfortable in such cases, where 
conflicting interests suggest an adjournment sine die. This arrange- 
ment suits all parties except the animals themselves. It suits the 
public, because it has further chances of witnessing those sensational 
exhibitions of performing lions that it dearly loves, It suits the 
trainers and the proprietors of circuses for reasons that are still more 
obvious. And so, at intervals, we hear a protest raised against the 
whole system, usually based on specific charges of gross cruelty that 
it is impossible to substantiate. These therefore collapse, as might 
be expected of accusations which, if not groundless, rest at any rate, so 
far as individual cases are concerned, on very flimsy evidence. But it 
seems no difficult matter to review the subject on general lines, and 
without undue heat, and such an attempt will be made in this paper. 

The whole question rests on our duties towards the lower animals. 
Mr. Lecky, in one of his works, recoils from the prospect of an age in 
which these shall be placed on the same basis as our duties towards 
our fellow-men; but if any reliance may be placed on the remarkable 
change that has already come over popular thought (which may be a 
very different matter from public opinion, as voiced in the Press) during 
the last ten years, it would seem as if an unpleasant experience may 
await the member for Dublin University. 

It would be too much to affirm that our appreciation of such duties 
gets a stronger hold on the public mind as the influence of what is com- 
monly known as “religion” wanes. Such an assertion would possibly 
not bear a very close examination, and would in any case rouse 
opposition in quarters where it is the desire of the animal lover to 
conciliate. At the same time, it is difficult to ignore the fact that all 
the old Churchmen preached not merely the inferiority of the brute, 
but also the absence of all rights on its part to our protection ; and 
few would care to deny that animals are worse off in the most Church- 
ridden countries of southern Europe. It will, perhaps, be urged that 
this is coincidence, and that the cruelty to horses and asses in Spain and 
Italy is rather attributable to inherent cruelty in those races; but this 
argument loses force when we refer to the doctrines of the older 
Jesuits. Man was not an animal, but the miniature of a higher 
being, with dominion over the “dumb creatures,” and every right to 
assert such dominion without mercy or moderation. This anthro- 
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pocentric conceit extends even to viewing the moon and stars as 
shining merely for the laudable purpose of guiding roisterers home to 
their beds in the small hours of the morning. If, of course, we are to 
accept this flattering estimate of our place in nature, there is nothing 
more to be said. Any forbearance we may choose to exercise towards 
four-footed or feathered animals is extended as a privilege and not as 
a right, and to insist on its general practice would be unreasonable. 
Once, however, we depart from this teaching—and the extent to 
which we have already done so may be a matter of opinion which it is 
scarcely my concern to analyse—our relations towards the lower animals 
assume a totally different aspect. We no longer regard cattle in a 
landscape as so much meat allowed to wander and improve in flavour 
until wanted by the knacker, nor do we sympathise with the lady 
whose sole expression of regret on reading of the extermination of 
egrets was that no explorer had yet found a region where they were 
still plentiful, as she was certain no satisfactory substitute would ever 
be found for “ ospreys”’ ! 

If, again, we are to regard the whole of the animal creation as here 
for the use of man, it must be admitted that he has availed himself in 
ridiculously small measure of his rights, since the fingers of one hand 
would suffice to enumerate those beasts which he has domesticated for 
draught purposes, while those of the other would, if we add pigeons 
and poultry (including ducks and geese), tally with those that have 
been attached to his dwellings for food. 

These groups at any rate—the horse, ass, mule, camel, and elephant; 
and the ox, sheep, pig, rabbit, and deer—represent the principal 
domesticated beasts ; and if we add the cat and dog, with ferrets and 
hawks used in the chase, and a few cage-birds retained for the sake of 
their voice or plumage, the list is, with the exception of casual experi- 
ments, complete. If, then, the tens of thousands of living birds and 
beasts—not to mention reptiles, fishes, and invertebrates, none of which 
can, although used and even artificially reared, strictly be regarded 
as domesticated—have only furnished us with about a dozen perma- 
nent companions, either the whole principle of man’s dominion is a 
mistake, or else he is less appreciative of gifts bestowed than even the 
brutes themselves. Against this last supposition, however, stands the 
fact that very many attempts have been made, quite unsuccessfully, to 
domesticate, or otherwise use, creatures of different classes. It may 
be objected that I take inadequate account of all the other animal 
products pressed into man’s service, but my thought at the moment 
is not for those for which it is possible to find vegetable or mineral 
substitutes. Without introducing any digression on the merits of 
animal or vegetable food, I refer more particularly to the slaughter 
of quadrupeds for their furs, of oysters for their pearls, whales for 
their blubber, birds for their plumage. Furs, and possibly blubber, 
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might pass the severest critic of luxuries, but it can scarcely be urged 
that either feathers or pearls are necessaries. 

To the animals above enumerated, as requisitioned for the service 
of man, may be added otters and cormorants, trained by eastern 
fishermen, and one or two other cases that will doubtless occur to the 
reader. It has been necessary to consider at some length this question 
of the paucity of domesticated beasts and birds, because the laws 
relating to the treatment of animals draw strange and scarcely 
humane, though perhaps not wholly illogical, distinctions between the 
wild and the tame. It would, no doubt, in view of the complications 
arising from the just claims of sport, be a difficult and delicate matter 
to extend these laws without close discrimination, so as to include the 
wild beasts within their protection ; and I take this opportunity of 
saying that I either made myself imperfectly understood, or was in- 
correctly reported in the Press, when, in a recent address to the 
Working Men’s College, I was made to advocate the indiscriminate 
extension of these laws to all ferw nature. My regret for their 
present limitation was confined to the performing animal problem, 
the subject under discussion that evening ; and I ventured to remark, 
what is a well-known fact, that more than one judge now on the 
bench has expressed regret, when compelled to dismiss charges of 
cruelty towards performing bears and other victims, that the strict 
interpretation of the law, as it now stands, did not permit the exercise 
of discretion and the punishment of those who torture these legally- 
unprotected creatures. 

Cruelty to animals is subject to some latitude of definition. There 
are folks who regard a judicious exercise of whip and spurs on a 
refractory horse as cruelty, though, needless to say, such critics have 
never sat in the saddle. There are folks in like manner who howl 
with rage whenever a boy receives a well-deserved flogging; and 
whipping a dog is regarded as yet more heinous. With these ex- 
treme views of cruelty we will not concern ourselves; they are 
matters of temperament, and, as such, they merit the same forbear- 
ance and respect as other inherited or acquired eccentricities. Ina 
measure, all sport is cruel; the best sportsmen freely own it. Need- 
less to say, I was assailed, at the Working Men’s College, on the 
eternal question of the Royal Buckhounds. That these had nothing 
to do with the subject under notice, and that it has, moreover, never 
been my privilege to grace their meets with my presence, mattered not 
a jot. The humour of the interpellation lay rather in an amendment, 
so to speak, on this attack from a member of the audience interested 
in the saddlery trade, and therefore inclined to view fox-hunting 
anyhow as the backbone of the country; and this saved the situa- 
tion. When it is said that all sport—regarding sport as distinct 
from games and pastimes, and synonymous with the taking of animal 
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life—is cruel, it should be borne in mind that nature is still more so, 
and that instantaneous extinction by a clean shot is a mild fate com- 
pared with the gradual lingering in cold and starvation, or the 
torturing wounds inflicted by snakes or carnivora, or any of the other 
processes by which nature takes leave of her children. This slow 
torture inflicted by nature is more comparable to the cruelty practised 
by barbarous or thoughtless persons on animals in captivity, harshly 
treated or culpably neglected until, did they but know the ingenuity 
of suicide, death would be a release. 

If, then, the beasts and birds are not here merely for the purpose 
of supplying man’s wants and necessaries, how much less were they 
developed to amuse his leisure! Leaving aside for the moment all 
general considerations of cruelty, even assuming, as an extreme case, 
that it is non-existent, can any rational man say why these higher 
vertebrates should be worried in order to pass the spare evenings of 
their inconsiderate and emancipated descendants: why monkeys 
should be teased into performing the goose-step, elephants goaded 
into drinking bottled beer, or lions disciplined to the dubious delights 
of the see-saw ? It has been answered that man must from time to time 
assert his dominion over the larger brutes in order to demonstrate his 
position in the scale; and it is, indeed, something to elicit the 
admission of a scale at all. But this practice is, on the contrary, 
quite unnecessary, as it is also absolutely devoid of all practical or 
psychological value. We shoot, indeed, as a survival of old instincts from 
the times when our forefathers had to shoot for their meals. And, 
even now, when camping out in uncivilised parts, the pot has to be 
supplied ; and a certain amount of practice is essential, even when the 
larder is not empty, in order that the unaccustomed hand may not 
fail when meat is needed. But we do not subdue lions and bears. They 
are either shot or scared away, and no lion-tamer would be of the 
slightest use in the jungle with the wild beasts for subjects. Well- 
barred cages, and certain apparatus used in the practical enforcement 
of respect, are part of his stock-in-trade. Or so, at least, it is generally 
understood. 

There is no need to institute any general or individual attack on 
the system on this particular ground of cruelty. That there have 
been, and will again be, disgusting cases, cannot for a moment be 
doubted by the public, or, I should say, denied by the trainers. Let 
us, for argument’s sake, confine these barbarous practices to the second 
and third rate tamers, ignorant of the higher possibilities of the art 
in which they are but charlatans, The view will serve, for, as in 
every other calling, the quacks must immeasurably outnumber the 
masters. But if the public may only dimly guess at the horrors 
hidden from its view, it is, at any rate, sensible of those it sees, such, 
for instance, as the continual introduction of hot irons when some 
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infuriated lion or panther has seized its tamer to wreak a long-medi- 
tated vengeance. I would not even run the risk of offending Mr. 
Lecky so far as to take exception to the employment of even such 
extreme measures to save human life; but I will gladly assert that 
such life was criminally risked, and that a stop should, once and for 
all, be put to exhibitions that render likely, or even possible, such 
degrading spectacles, and such horrible suffering to both the man 
and the brute. 

The present war has been the means, among many other lessons, of 
bringing home to us a mass of candid Continental opinion, and very 
loud have been the outcries against such criticisms of our most sacred 
institutions. Let us by all means continue, while secretly profiting 
by these revelations through other eyes, to denounce them as im- 
pertinent; but let us also confess that some of our enactments affecting 
the lower animals must raise confusion in the intelligent foreign mind. 
We can all recollect the cries of horror over French bull-fights, to 
which certain virtuous English people repaired, only that they might 
denounce such horrors from the chaste rostrum of Zhe Times corres- 
pondence columns. (Quite recently, there was a great outcry at the 
pitting one against the other of a bull, lioness, bear and panther at 
Madrid, in the course of which mé/ée the proprietor of the circus lost 
control of his gun and wounded a score of the audience with small 
shot. We even condemn the sport of cock-fighting, still so popular 
on the Continent and in the Kast. But we permit performing lions, 
sensational spectacles in which trainers of more than ordinary nerve 
frolic with brutes that were better shot, and even carry them on their 
shoulders. A morbid sensationalism is at the root of the whole growth. 
The instinct that bids a crowd gather to watch a street accident or a 
house in flames may be irrepressible, but it is scarcely to be artificially 
encouraged. I would not exactly say that the majority of the 
audience attends such shows in the unspoken hope of some ghastly 
fatality, for most would probably recoil with horror from such a pros- 
pect. But there is the chance of a dreadful sight, and there are also 
numbers of people who like the smell of battle without any of its 
danger. To sit behind high bars and watch a man risking his life 
offers attractions almost as great as those that appeal to the witnesses 
of a duel. I recollect seeing a Danish lady at Earl’s Court, who used 
to put her head inside the mouth of a full-grown lion, and it always 
struck me throughout the performance that the lion looked far more 
nervous than the lady. Leflection suggests that the unfortunate 
beast knew from practical teaching what treatment would await it if 
its teeth but grazed her skin, and the continual effort of keeping the 
jaws opened to their full extent must have been discomforting in the 
extreme, There could be no possible use in such an exhibition. Not 
Una, Daniel, or Androclus, or any of the other innumerable heroes 
and heroines who have, in every creed and every folklore, been asso- 
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ciated with fearlessness of wild beasts, ever tried such fine fooling. 
‘The demonstration had no value whatever as an index to the lion’s 
intelligence or receptiveness, unless indeed the spectator were furnished 
with such preliminary particulars of the training, the age at which 
education commenced, the time occupied in the training, the propor- 
tion of physical force and moral persuasion involved, as would 
inevitably, and not quite unfairly, be suppressed under the plea of 
professional secrets. So long as the student of animal psychology is 
jealously viewed in the light of a possible rival, there can be no hope 
of our making any scientific use of performing animals in comparative 
research. 

It is particularly against these performances with lions, tigers, 
bears, and other dangerous animals that public opinion might with 
advantage be directed. The smaller trick animals, such as cats, dogs, 
pigeons, and parrots, do not, after all, entail the possibility of danger 
to the performer or the need of undue severity with the subjects them- 
selves. Horses and dogs more especially could not in all probability 
be coerced by brutality where they might easily be led by kindness, 
and the success of the trainer with these sensitive and delicately 
organised animals is, in a measure,a guarantee of reputable means 
used in the training. For this reason, 1 warmly sympathised with 
the trainer of the diving horses at the Crystal Palace on the occasion 
of a somewhat bitter attack levelled against him in the daily Press. 
Whether the very interesting story of the early life of these animals, 
and the remarkable manner in which first they acquired the art of 
diving was substantially correct as published, I have no means of 
judging ; but there is no sound reason to discredit it, and in any case 
I doubt whether those horses would have dived so regularly, and with 
so little apparent reluctance, had cruelty been employed in their 
education. 

Cruelty with some of the larger and fiercer beasts, however, may 
be very necessary, and if not cruelty, at any rate what we may, 
without prejudice, term extremely rigorous handling. When I dis- 
tinguished between cruelty and the judicious use of whip and spurs 
on a horse, it should be borne in mind that a useful purpose is served 
in breaking a horse and teaching it to recognise its master. The 
Spanish half-breeds, who practise the crudest form of horse-breaking, 
hobbling the animals, throwing them on their side, and then teach- 
ing them with as little delay as possible that they have met a will 
stronger than their own, are at any rate accustoming them to perform 
useful work. The men who tame lions, by force or fraud, are 
accomplishing nothing useful, but merely pander to the aforesaid 
love of danger at a distance. 

This danger to the tamer is one of the strongest counts agairst 
the whole system. It may be argued that if the keeper choose to 
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take his life and limb in his own hands, it would be maudlin senti- 
mentality to prohibit such risk. The laws, however, relating to even 
private suicide are not exactly based on such a view, and in this case 
there is the additional element of demoralising the crowd by self- 
destruction before its eyes. 

The accidents and fatalities arising, directly or otherwise, from 
these shows of performing lions and other wild beasts are so many 
and so frequent that to enumerate those even of the last two or 
three years would occupy space that can be better used. They are 
somewhat more frequent in the provinces, owing, perhaps, to defective 
arrangements for keeping the brutes properly under control, for the 
fragile barrier imposed at country fairs between them and the gaping 
crowd differs very widely from the solid girder so ingeniously 
manipulated at the latest and largest of London’s circuses. These 
accidents vary from the aforementioned recent discharge of buck-shot 
into the heads of the audience to the actual mangling in the public 
view of the tamer or keeper. The daughter of the Dutchman Van 
Amburgh and the Irishman Macartney met with the most horrible 
deaths in the arena; and comparatively recent records include a French 
seamstress torn by a panther, and a negro lion-tamer mangled by his 
victims, a keeper nearly killed at Marlow Fair (and rescued only by the 
prompt application of red-hot irons as a closure to the debate), and a 
drunken attendant mauled at Sanger’s Circus, at Woolwich, by a 
white bear that he had been teasing. This introduction of ferocious, 
and often ill-guarded, wild beasts in the midst of our cities and vil- 
lages is absurd. "What was the use of exterminating the wolf, if we 
meant to reintroduce the bear? ‘Those who have any taste for the 
proximity of such brutes should betake themselves to the jungle, 
where they can serve mankind, not by taming, but by shooting. 

The large cats do not lend themselves to taming—so much, at any 
rate, I shall venture to infer from some slight study of their dis- 
position, as well as from the slinking gait of those now being 
exhibited in London—until they are cowed. They obey those only 
whom they fear, and it may be left to the reader’s own intelligence 
to judge whether the correct measure of fear could possibly be in- 
culcated in such powerful brutes without extremely severe treatment 
I think it was Pliny, who, in apparent surprise and on a false clue 
to the comparative intelligence of the two species, showed that the 
mighty elephant can be tamed and subdued more easily than the 
fragile swallow. The real explanation of this is, without a doubt, 
that the elephant can survive educational processes that would kill a 
whole summer of swallows. Now, we have lions and all the other 
carnivora on view at the Zoological Gardens, properly secured 
and not worried for the public holiday. During a very large 
number of years, only four accidents (one terminating fatally) are on 
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record, and this speaks sufficiently for the arrangements, as well as 
for the absence of any inclination to tease the captives. 

In this same category may be placed performances with snakes, 
either constricting or poisonous. Snake-charming, the genuine as 
well as the fictitious, has a certain fascination for all who visit the 
East, from the first introduction of the tourist to fangless cobras 
aboard their steamer at Aden or Colombo to the more attractive 
exhibitions on shore. But the men, after all, who handle these 
reptiles, even possessed of their lethal apparatus intact, are accus- 
tomed to the traffic, often fortified, as I have seen them in Southern 
Morocco, by strong religious belief in their own immunity. The 
younger generation of Moorish Aissawa (as the sect is called that 
affects these pursuits) may perchance add the precaution of a cautery 
and a morsel of ambergris, but their fathers have faith alone in in- 
cintation to their patron saint. Snake-handling, however, by white 
women, such as one sometimes sees on the Continent, is at any rate 
merely disgusting, unless the snakes be of small and harmless kinds. 
The dealings between snakes and ladies date back to a painful story 
of common interest, but they should be suppressed on the modern 
stage. Even the larger boas, to which, if the pictorial evidence has 
any value, the first historic serpent belonged, can strangle one almost 
in a moment. A large Australian python of my own once coiled 
itself about my neck while I was attending to its box, on board ship, 
and it was some moments before, with the aid of a steward, I could 
unwind the living rope. ' 

The domesticated animals must, however, be viewed differently in 
this connection. I regard these as perfectly legitimate subjects for 
further experiment. They have been for generations in close rela- 
tion with man, who, in return for work performed, affords them food, 
shelter, and protection against all tyrants but himself. It is quite 
certain that, unlike the more savage lions, dogs and horses cannot 
be either bullied or frightened into any exercise of their intelligence. A 
trick horse at a circus, particularly when performing those evolutious 
dear to the haute école, is almost as grand a spectacle as a thoroughbred 
finishing a hotly-contested race. And if a racehorse is the highest 
type of a performing animal, a well-taught retriever comes very 
close. The training of dogs for the chase seems to date back about 
fifty centuries, and we find it in vogue among almost all nations. The 
degree of education varies with the intelligence of the men, and 
there are in Morocco peculiar greyhounds known as s/ughi, regarded, 
I believe, as closely allied to the oldest known domesticated dog 
found in the Swiss cave remains. Homing pigeons, too, the use 
of which we had hoped to see more particularly demonstrated during 
the earlier stages of the war, are likewise perfectly legitimate subjects 
for experiment, and, indeed, further investigations have a peculiar 
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interest for students of animal intelligence, who are still uncertain as 
to the exact part played by education, and on the other hand by the 
birds’ comparatively small brain, in those wonderful feats of travel 
that remain unexplained. 

These domesticated animals have another claim on tolerance in the 
arena, and that is the fact of their protection by the present laws 
affecting cruelty to animals. An “animal” in the eyes of these 
enactments is a domesticated animal; fere nature are apparently 
“‘ brutes” in the worst sense, and, therefore, undeserving of protection 
against worse brutes in human shape. It is not my purpose, even 
were I capable, to examine the peculiarities, both real and apparent, 
of such exclusive legislation, but it may, in passing, be pointed out that 
the basis of the distinction rests probably on some notion of mutual 
compact between employer and employed, an assertion of duty only 
towards the few selected beasts that in return rendered service. The 
domesticated animals, if they do not furnish the sensation demanded 
by an age that thinks scorn of the savage rabble that feasted its eyes 
on the blood of the amphitheatre, with its torn Christians and dying 
gladiators, at any rate offer rich material for the exercise of the 
trainer’s arts. If he should desire to give unassailable evidence of 
his cunning, let him set to work on a full-grown and healthy camel. 
I know something of the camel, having camped for nights with three 
of the brutes gurgling and groaning within a few feet of my bed, and 
a spell of close companionship at the edge of the desert has not in any 
degree increased our mutual respect. The camel certainly has not 
yet had its fair chance, and should not hastily be judged, for the 
Arab, its master, makes slaves, not friends, of those who serve him. 
But I doubt, all the same, whether the camel, even when taken young, 
has any lasting susceptibility to kindness, and if a trainer can succeed 
in inducing one to waltz or pirouette on its hind legs, I hope I may be 
present at the first performance. Moreover, conscience might rest fairly 
comfortable on the count of cruelty, for the camel can survive a good 
deal of rigour, and I have seen the brutes, after a fearful flogging 
from their drivers, sidle peacefully away to a fence of prickly pear 
and remove it to their insides in an incredibly short time. 

Let the tamers, then, keep to the domesticated beasts and birds, 
and their critics will be fewer and less hostile. Even the absolute 
uselessness of such shows is in a measure mitigated by our desire to 
know more, in every respect, of our four-footed and feathered allies. 
It may, perhaps, be objected that utility and entertainment need by 
no means in this work-a-day world be invariably found together ; 
that the man in the music-hall, wanting relaxation after his day’s 
labours are over, cares not a jot whether the “ turns” are scientifically 
useful or not. But it would be well, if these exhibitions entail even 
discomfort only on the subjects, to show for them special justification 
that is not perhaps needed for the biographs, ballets, and other numbers 
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in the programme. Some measure of utility, combined with the 
reasonable assurance of absence of cruelty in the training, is needed to 
warrant keeping inoffensive animals up at all hours in a tainted 
atmosphere that, so far from conducing to the exercise of their natural 
and acquired faculties, must throw them in a state of trance. Now 
this vindication cannot, in the ordinary way, be found in the use to 
the student of such achievements in discipline, because such a one is 
interested in the preliminary stages and not in the finished article. 
Hamerton, the artist, once recommended natural history as a simple 
study, more adapted than that of modern languages to those with 
but little spare time. What precisely may have been meant in this 
case by either branch of knowledge, or what limits may have been set 
to either, is not set forth in the passage I have in mind, but it may 
be questioned whether the study of animal psychology, in its com- 
paratively modern pursuit, is not as complicated and as engrossing as 
any riddle of the philologist. The mere differentiating between reason 
and instinct, not as gradations in intellect from higher to lower, but 
as parallel and overlapping groups of mental phenomena, would in 
itself present material for the study of a long and well-spent lifetime, 
and in so far as experiment in training domesticated animals to 
further manifestations of intelligence can aid such study, it is to be 
encouraged—and no further. 

Perhaps the most brutal form of all shows of the kind is the 
so-called “‘ happy family ” that we sometimes see at street corners, and 
that is, I believe, esteemed highly in the tamer’s repertoire. Mon- 
taigne even speaks of cats, dogs, and hares brought up together, so 
the barbarity is of some respectable age; but this anticipation of the 
allegorical lion lying down with the lamb is a brutal outrage on the 
instincts of the victims. Anyone can see, when doves and white mice 
are made, under the spell of the tamer’s eye and stick, to sit peace- 
fully on the back of a cat, that the cat is all the while longing to 
make a meal, while its burdens are trembling lest it should do so. 

On many counts, then—the possible cruelty to the animals, the 
danger to the trainer, above all the utter uselessness of the whole 
thing—these exhibitions of performing lions and bears may stand 
condemned. It may be that, with an unconcealed taste for such 
sports as fishing and shooting, I shall not be welcomed as a fitting 
defender of the weak. As much, indeed, has lately been hinted to 
me. Ihave not denied that sport is cruel. I have no desireto. But 
the distinction, in degree, between its cruelties and those of torturing 
caged animals is so obvious to myself that, beyond the contrast sug- 
gested above, I venture to spare the reader’s time and assume that it 
is equally obvious to him. There is nothing lowering in a realisation 
of wider duties towards the animals, no menace to man’s real or fancied 
supremacy. The true lord is he who can afford to be merciful. 


F. G. Ariato. 











THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS ACT OF 1876. 


In England, where the public imagine that the laws are the same for 
all, for the high or low, the rich or poor, the learned or ignorant, 
it is remarkable that a physiologist may with impunity perform 
acts for the doing of which a market gardener would be fined or 
imprisoned. 

The physiologist is permitted to torture dogs because he assures 
the world that his motive for so doing is to benefit mankind in 
general. 

The market gardener is not permitted to drive his lame horse to 
market because his motive is to preserve his wife and children from 
starvation. 

Whether the physiologist really benefits anybody by his torturings 
is a matter of legitimate dispute; whereas there can be no doubt 
that the market gardener does benefit his wife and children by using 
his lame horse. 

If a horse has a right to be protected from such pain as results 
from its being worked when lame, it logically follows that a dog has 
a right to be protected from being fixed immovable, and kept dis- 
embowelled and dissected alive for hours without proper anesthetics 
while its nerves are “ stimulated”’ with electricity. 

This anomalous and illogical distinction between the results to a 
physiologist and a market gardener of the commission of acts of 
cruelty to animals has arisen from the manner in which a certain 
Act of Parliament, 39 & 40 Vict., c. 77, has been administered by the 
Home Office. 

In 1876 this Act that at present regulates vivisection was passed. 
It placed the protection of vivisected animals entirely in the hands of 
the Home Secretary. No living animal may be experimented upon 
at all without the permission of that high official, no laboratory may 
be used for vivisection without his sanction, and every vivisected 
animal must be under complete anesthesia throughout the 
experiment and be destroyed while still under its influence, 
unless he endorses a certificate exempting the vivisector from these 
conditions. 
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The general public have long been persuaded that animals are 
protected from torture by this law. 

This impression probably arises from the fact that the Act of 1876 
would extend a legal protection from torture to vivisected animals if 
the Home Secretary did not voluntarily suspend its operation. 

It is also due in large measure to the solemn assurances made in 
Parliament, during the debates on the Bill, by the vivisectors’ 
spokesmen, that anesthetics always had been, and always would be in 
the future, universally employed by them. 

During the debate on its second reading Mr. Lyon Playfair, after- 
wards created Lord Playfair, who had himself brought in a Bill the 
year before, drawn up by the vivisectors themselves, and therefore 
was speaking as their recognised representative, used the following 
words :— 


“ After that discovery [he is speaking of the discovery of the use of chloroform 
as an anesthetic by Sir James Simpson] he, and every other physiologist, were 
bound to use this scientific discovery to prevent pain, especially when it was 
inflicted by themselves. This moral obligation was recognised by the medical 
profession, and was acted upon by physiologists. This the Royal Commission 
fully admits. The custom of using anesthetics when experiments are made on 
animals is already universal in this country, and physiologists are willing to con- 
vert a customary into a statutory obligation.”’ } 


These assurances were perfectly explicit, and subsequent events have 
proved them to be perfectly false; for ever since the Act was passed 
the power of suspending its operation, as regards anzsthetics, has been 
consistently and freely exercised in favour of any vivisector who 
procures a testimonial from some of his brother vivisectors, and we 
have accordingly arrived at the strange result that an Act passed 
avowedly to protect animals from torture has been so administered as 
to have become, in fact, an instrument to render the torture of animals 
legal and unpunishable ! 

In these circumstances no apology is needed for an endeavour to 
investigate the methods of administration that have led to this cynical 
consummation. 

The granting of these certificates exempting the vivisector from 
the obligation to use anzesthetics being entirely placed in the discretion 
of the Home Secretary, and their issue to vivisectors being provided 
by the law of the land, it would seem to follow that the public have 
a right to be told in what form these certificates are drawn up. The 
Parliamentary report records no less than seven different classes of 
these certificates as being issued to vivisectors, as follows :— 


(1) Hansard, August 9, 1876. 
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All efforts, however, to obtain a pro formd copy of one of these 
certificates from the Home Office have failed. We are occasionally 
told of certain unknown “ conditions” attached to these certificates 
by the Home Secretary, but all information of a definite kind is 
refused, and the law as regards the infliction of pain on animals in 
laboratories is administered entirely in secret. 

The utterances of the present Home Secretary from his place in 
Parliament dealing with these certificates are not calculated to illu- 
mine the subject, for on the 29th of April, 1897, he said the certifi- 
cate dispensing with anesthetics “was never given for operations 
involving serious pain, but only for such operations as inoculations 
and hypodermic injections,’ and on the 24th of July, 1899, he alluded 
to “serious operations in which the use of anesthetics is «holly or 
partly dispensed with ”? as taking place. 

The patient inquirer into the administration of the Act, therefore, 
finds that the Home Secretary performs the duties imposed upon him 
in secret, and when pressed in the House of Commons to divulge his 
methods, makes statements that flatly contradict each other. 

An inquiry into the length of time for which a certificate exempt- 
ing from the use of anesthetics is granted has also drawn from the 
Home Secretary contradictory statements. 


(1) Zhe Times, 30th April, 1897. (2) Hansard, 24th July, 1899. 
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On the 24th of July, 1899, he stated in the House of Commons 
that “all certificates expire on the 31st of December of the year in which 
they are granted.” On the same date he stated that the inspector did 
not sign the certificates of the vivisectors. His attention having then 
been drawn to the curious fact that Dr. Poore, the inspector, had 
signed Dr. Stevenson’s certificate, although his doing so was denied 
by the Home Secretary,’ the explanation given was that the certifi- 
cate in question “ was signed by Dr. Poore before he held the office 
of inspector.” 

But as Dr. Poore had been inspector for many years it seemed 
impossible to reconcile the present effective existence of Dr. Steven- 
son’s certificate with the statement that all certificates expire on the 
31st of December of the year in which they are granted. 

A letter, however, from the Home Office tells us that ‘it is the 
practice of this department to make licences annual, terminating on 
December 31st in each year,” and that this particular certificate “ is 
kept in force from year to year by the annual renewal of Dr. Steven- 
son’s licence.” * 

Therefore, we are in possession of these four authoritative contra- 
dictions: (1), that certificates expire on the 31st of December; (2), 
that they are prevented from so expiring; (3), that the inspector 
does not sign certificates; and (4), that certificates signed by him 
have been in force for years while he has been inspector! 

In July last the Home Secretary was asked in Parliament 
“whether the Home Office authorises or allows certificates to be 
signed by the operator himself on his own behalf,” and his reply 
was that such a thing “ would be directly contrary to the proviso in 
Section II. of the Act ” (of 1876).° 

But in the last Parliamentary Report, dated 8th June, 1899, Pro- 
fessor Schiifer’s certificate is stated to have been signed by the 
“Professor of Physiology, University College, London,” who, 
according to the Medical Directory for 1899, was Professor Schiifer ! 

From these instances, taken direct from Hansard, we are forced to 
conclude that the Home Secretary is either unwilling or unable to 
inform the public how he administers the Act of 1876. 

Occasionally circumstances arise which enable anybody to see for 
himself how the Act is administered; such an opportunity was 
afforded us in 1897, when two persons performed vivisections with- 
out obtaining any licences.‘ 

Under Section 2 of the Act of 1876 this is a statutory offence, 
rendering those who commit it liable on conviction to a penalty of 
£50. 

(1) Hansard, 24th July, 1899. 

(2) Letter from Mr. Charles Murdoch, of the Home Office, to me, dated 12th August, 


1899, 


(3) Hansard, 24th July, 1899. (4) Parliamentary Report, 23rd March, 1898. 
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The Home Secretary became aware of these breaches of the law, 
but he declined to order a prosecution himself, and he would not 
divulge their names, and so enable these law-breakers to be prosecuted 
by others.’ 

A careful scrutiny of the Home Secretary’s official statements 
having led to this very unsatisfactory result, the inquirer naturally 
turns for information to the only other possible source of it, viz., the 
yearly Parliamentary Report. 

The bulk of the public are under the impression that the law pro- 
vides some adequate machinery for the protection of animals, but 
when asked in Parliament “to what extent inspection operates as a 
prevention of unnecessary pain being inflicted on animals,” the Home 
Secretary replied that “the safeguards against the infliction of un- 
necessary pain are the characters of the persons to whom licences are 
given, the careful inquiry that is made by the Home Office before- 
hand, and lastly the stringent conditions under which licences are 
given and certificates allowed, and which it is the duty of the in- 
spectors to see are properly observed.” ” 

Now a licence to vivisect and a certificate exempting him from the 
obligation to use ansesthesia have been held by Dr. Klein since 1884, 
and were held by him when the Home Secretary made the above 
statement, and Dr. Klein, when asked before the Royal Commission,’ 
“When you say that you only use them [i.c., anesthetics] for con- 
venience’ sake, do you mean that you have no regard at all to the 
sufferings of the animals? ””—answered: ‘“ No regard at all.” 

It is clear, therefore, in the case of Dr. Klein that the first safe- 
guard alluded to by the Home Secretary does not exist, that it was 
known not to exist ever since the Act was passed, and that successive 
Home Secretaries have, nevertheless, left the animals at Dr. Klein’s 
mercy ; and if one man, whose personal character, on his own confes- 
sion, affords no protection whatever to the animals from unnecessary 
pain, can procure a licence and certificate for years, it is manifest 
that the safeguard in question is quite inoperative. 

The second safeguard mentioned by the Home Secretary, involving 
“the careful inquiry beforehand by the Home Office,’ cannot be 
accepted as much of a protection to the animals if its result has been 
to license a person for years, and put him in possession of a certificate 
exempting him from the use of anwsthetics, who has openly declared 
that he has “no regard at all” for the sufferings of his victims. 

And it will be time to consider the value of the last safeguard 
alluded to by the Home Secretary, viz., ‘‘ the stringent conditions 
under which licences are given and certificates granted,’ when the 
cloak of secrecy is lifted from those conditions and the public are 
made acquainted with them. 


(1) Hansard, 6th July, 1898. (2) Ibid., 12th March, 1897 
(3) Question 3539 Royal Commission on Vivisection. 
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The Report itself cannot be for a moment regarded as an authorita- 
tive document. 

On the 8th of July, 1897, the Under-Secretary of State asserted 
in Parliament that “‘ the returns are obtained from the licensees, and 
the check, of course, upon them is supplied by the visits of the 
inspectors.” 

So when we look at the Report to ascertain whether unnecessary 
torture has been inflicted, we are merely asking the vivisectors them- 
selves whether they have been cruel, and it is hardly to be expected 
that they will publicly acknowledge it gratuitously. 

As to the “check” supplied by the visits of the inspectors, very 
few laboratories receive a visit more than three times a year, some 
receive only one: and if the inspector were a convinced anti-vivi- 
sector, it is doubtful whether he would be able to catch even Dr. 
Klein breaking the law, because a vivisector can procure certificates 
under which any amount of torture becomes legal; but Dr. Poore, 
who was inspector for many years, signalised his departure from the 
post a few months ago by immediately making a violent public 
attack upon those who desire to see greater legal protection extended 
to vivisected animals, from which we may estimate the very arduous 
efforts it must have been necessary for him to exert to perform his 
duties with impartiality !* 

But whatever the predilections of an inspector may be, it is 
physically impossible for him to inspect a vivisector who vivisects 
where he likes, and only informs the inspector where he did it after 
he has done it. 

Mr. T. G. Brown, according to several of the Parliamentary 
Reports, might perform experiments under the certificate dispensing 
with the use of anesthetics, at such places as may be necessary, 
provided that when reporting the result to the inspector he shall 
state the name of the place or places where the experiments have 
been performed. 

In these circumstances the “ check” testified to by the Under- 
Secretary of State cannot exist: and that official’s assurances in the 
House of Commons are, therefore, contradicted by the report issued 
by his own office. 

It might have been supposed by some that in order to give some 
kind of effect to this “ check” on the vivisectors’ doings, said to be 
afforded by the inspector’s visits, the time and place of serious ex- 
periments performed without anesthetics would be specified in the 
certificates granted to the vivisectors, but on the 24th of July, 1899, 
Mr. Paulton asked the Home Secretary “ whether there is any regu- 
lation requiring that the date shall be specified for the performance 
of experiments under the various certificates dispensing with the use 


(1) ‘* Harveian Oration,” delivered on the 18th of October, 1899, 
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of anesthetics, in order that the Home Office inspector may have 
knowledge of the time and place at which any experiment on living 
animals is to be performed ?’’ and the answer to the question was in 
the negative." 

The unprejudiced inquirer, therefore, after carefully collecting the 
statements made authoritatively in Parliament by the Home Secre- 
tary, and after studying the yearly Parliamentary Report, must come 
to the following conclusions :— 

1. That the Home Secretary allows the safeguards provided by 
the Act of 1876 against the torture of animals to be 
removed. 

2. That the Home Secretary, as far as possible, throws the 
cloak of secrecy over his method of administration of the 
Act. 

3. That the Home Secretary, in reply to questions in Parlia- 

ment addressed to him for the purpose of procuring infor- 

mation that the public are entitled to receive, makes state- 
ments that contradict each other. 

4, That the Parliamentary Report, purporting to give an exact 
account of what has taken place in laboratories, is com- 
piled from unverified statements made by the vivisectors 
themselves. 

5. That when breaches of the law are committed, the Home 
Secretary neither enforces the penalties specifically provided 
by the Act himself, nor enables others to enforce them. 

In these circumstances it is surely not unreasonable to contend 
that the law, as now administered, affords no protection whatever to 
the animals, and may rather be regarded as protecting the vivisector 
while he commits acts which, if done by a cabman, would be promptly 
punished by fine and imprisonment. 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


(1) Hansard, 24th July, 1899. 
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Tue most interesting of country-house chronicles are our game 
books; at least they may be made so if the smallest trouble is taken 
in entering details bearing upon natural history, weather conditions, 
etc.; and they are not mere bald records of fur and feather that 
have been slain. There is no more amusing and instructive study 
than a game book in which the incidents of sport have been illus- 
trated by photographs and sketches, and the humours of each day 
have been remarked upon as well as the stern business. The truth- 
telling camera shows very plainly why Mr. A. is a very moderate 
shot. How could any man shoot well who stands in such a position 
and holds his gun in such a fashion? ‘Then the note at the bottom 
of the page saying how Mr. B. plastered his pheasants, peppered a 
beater, or fired long shots at hares, explains with sufficient clearness 
why that most kindly-disposed and pleasant gentleman has never 
again been bidden to join in the best shoot in the district, and is 
kept in friendly relations by invitations only to summer croquet 
parties, where he has no opportunity for sporting crime. If it was 
not for the memorandum in our game books too, how should we be 
able to clear ourselves and our keepers from the suspicion of vul- 
pecide? A case in point is within my recent knowledge. A pack 
of hounds drew the small coverts of a friend last year and drew 
them blank. The authorities made unpleasant remarks on the 
subject, which came to the ears of my friend, who though not now a 
hunting man, is a staunch preserver of foxes and a subscriber to the 
hounds. Fortunately, he had noted in his game book the occasions 
when, in covert shooting, foxes had been seen and the names of some 
hunting men who had seen them and were ready to testify as to their 
presence. This was sufficiently well-supported evidence that the 
foxes had been welcome guests during the year, and that, if they 
were not at home when they were wanted, it was through no want 
of goodwill on the part of the gamekeeper. A few game books that 
I have seen are real works of art. Landseer designed some most 
spirited and graceful pietures for the game cards at Woburn Abbey. 
They were engraved many years ago, and some fortunate persons 
possess copies of the engravings. Perhaps the present noble owner 
of Woburn still uses the illustrations which the great animal painter 
drew for his ancestors. Then the Prince of Wales used to have at 
Sandringham a remarkably handsome coloured game record, pre- 
pared for him by Zichy, copies of which, enumerating the result of a 
week’s shooting, were distributed to favoured guests; and tLere are 
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other great houses where the game book is a thing of beauty as well 
as a register of the dead. 

Take it all round 1899 has not been a very good year for part- 
ridges, at least in the eastern counties. The crop of the little brown 
birds has been very patchy. In some places they have been as 
numerous as they ought to be; in others they have been terribly few, 
and in some that I know many dead birds were picked up in the 
fields. Opinions differ as to the reason of this. There were heavy 
storms of rain soon after the hatching time, and these must be held 
accountable for some damage ; but the rain was local, and cannot have 
affected many manors where the coveys have this year been few and 
far between. It seems more likely that the long general drought 
had a most deleterious effect on the young birds. When there is no 
damp in the ground or in the atmosphere, there is a deficiency of the 
small insect life which must be present if young partridges are to 
have a proper supply of food. Very noticeably this year there was 
a great lack of ants, and we all know how eagerly the little broods 
seek for and devour ants’ eggs. An old and most experienced keeper 
remarked to me the other day, ‘“‘ All my life it’s been common with 
us keepers to hope for a dry season for our partridges. I’m pretty 
near sure that we were quite wrong, and that we ought all to pray 
for seasons with plenty of wet.” 

It is worth while to dip into various game books, and see how the 
various men with shooting rights deal with their partridges. I am 
not, of course, thinking of the great sporting estates, where there is 
practically unlimited acreage, where there is a princely establish- 
ment, and where the consideration of means does not intrude itself 
when any alteration or improvement in procedure may be advised or 
prove advisable. (By the way, why does not some prophet arise who 
will preach to the proprietor or occupant of a small shooting, how he 
may best utilise his opportunities and privileges? Most of the pro- 
fessors who write on shooting in well-known text-books talk as if 
everybody who shoots had a scientific head keeper, probably mounted, 
besides many trusty subordinates, and an unlimited supply of beaters, 
whom long practice and liberal wage have made in the highest 
degree experienced and efficient. Many of us want to know how 
we are to get the greatest amount of fun out of 1,000 to 2,000 acres 
with the assistance of one or two keepers, and any odd men or boys 
that can be picked up in the nearest village. Our means are exiguous, 
and every pound of extra expense is to us a matter of serious con- 
sideration.) Broadly speaking, there are two ways in which men 
who occupy small manors dispose of their season’s sport. They 
either cram it into two or three days by devoting all their energies 
to driving their birds, getting great bags no doubt on each day, 
or else they spread their fun over the whole season by being content 
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with less ambitious methods, walking up their game aud realising 
a moderate, though satisfactory, total of slain on each occasion when 
they take the field. As I said before, I am not considering the case 
of the great homes of sport. There can be no question that in them 
the system of driving on a large scale is the only one to be pursued. 
It would be impossible in any other way to secure that a sufficient 
number of birds met a natural death through the medium of Eley’s 
best cartridges. To a keen gunner, who is confident in his powers 
and an enthusiast in his pursuit, there is a special charm and poetry 
about the situation that cannot be surpassed, and there is room for an 
exhibition of the most perfect science and long-gathered experience 
in every detail of management. But let us examine the balance of 
advantages and disadvantages presented by each of the two methods 
as applied to small shootings which are the playground of men who 
live on or near them during the greater part of the year. First, it 
is to be feared, must be placed to the discredit of the driving system 
the desire to emulate the performances of bigger estates, or to out- 
rival the bags made by a neighbour. If the great potentate of the 
county has shot 100 or 200 brace, why should we not show that, 
after all, we can do as well? If Squire A. has made a record 
bag, why should not Squire B. go one better? I believe that this 
form of rivalry in sport is by no means a wholesome feeling, and 
that it is responsible for many obvious and undesirable consequences ; 
but let me not enlarge upon this. If it may be expected that 300 or 
400 brace of partridges will be killed during the season, and 100 or 
150 brace are accounted for in one day’s driving, it is very evident 
that two or three days will exhaust the supply, and that the fun for 
the year, good as it is while it lasts, is soon over. Then, if a big bag 
is the great desideratum, it is necessary to collect a team of first-rate 
gunners who can dispose of driven birds in masterly style, and this 
is not by any means an easy thing to do. Really good shots are not 
so many, and cannot easily be found on every country side. It is 
more than likely that they will have to be sought for among casual 
acquaintances, rather than among old friends and neighbours, whose 
skill with a gun may not be superlative. The men who come to shoot 
will very possibly look upon their presence as being rather a favour 
conferred upon their host, and will be inclined to be critical of their 
day’s shooting rather than grateful for the fun that they have had. 
The men who are not invited may feel that they have been slighted 
by their neighbour, whose popularity in his part of a county is 
thereby not improved. Then, at best, the personnel on a small 
shooting is very seldom equal to the strain of conducting big drives 
in a satisfactory and scientific manner. The keepers have not the 
experience, and the beaters, who do not often work together, have 


little discipline and less knowledge of the duties required from them. 
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The whole performance too often reminds one of an attempt to make 
an ordinary jumping hack take a forward place in a good thing with 
a flying pack of hounds. Of course, it must be admitted that on 
estates, however small, when partridges are systematically driven, the 
stock of birds may be improved both in quantity and quality. The 
quarrelsome old cocks and barren hens generally lead the way in the 
flights that pass over the guns and, being large and well-grown, they 
are likely to attract the eye and to fall among the first victims, very 
much to the benefit of the younger generations. The red-legged 
Frenchmen, also, whose presence does no good to the English brown 
birds, suffer heavily, and if they are not altogether destroyed, are, at 
any rate, reduced to reasonable numbers. This is an incontestable 
advantage, but it must not be allowed to carry too much weight. 
Now for the less ambitious and more old-fashioned system of 
walking up the birds. <A record bag is not the object of the day, and 
such being the case, there will be no particular anxiety or fuss about 
collecting very first-rate performers with the gun, but men who are 
only average shots will be quite equal to the occasion. These will 
probably be the men who are met in the ordinary relations of life, 
and an opportunity is found of entertaining them and of enjoying a 
day’s sport in company with cronies, neighbours, and old friends. 
Then, instead of two, or perhaps three days’ shooting during the 
season, the fun will be spread over many more. In the early days 
of September, while the roots are still in the ground, it will be 
quite possible to make bags of thirty or forty brace; perhaps on one 
very favourable and lucky day even fifty brace may be gathered. 
But then the resources of the manor will be by no means exhausted, 
and many pleasant walks may be anticipated before the end of the 
year, on each of which quite enough game will be seen and shot at 
to give zest and excitement to a man who is a real sportsman. To 
such a one, if he lives on his shooting ground, it must then certainly 
be a satisfaction that he has not deprived himself of many chances 
of exercising woodcraft, and filling his lungs with the keen air of 
late autumn. And a thought must be given to the keepers, those 
generally most excellent and willing servants on whom the best of us 
are so dependent. How much more satisfactory it must be for them 
to carry out a form of sport with which they are quite familiar, and 
in whose details they are past-masters, rather than attempt to 
manage, with such nondescript assistance as they can pick up, 
another plan of campaign requiring an elaborate organisation of 
subordinates, who, to be efficient, should have long and careful 
training. It is very possible that many people will not agree with 
me, and will controvert the arguments that I have ventured to bring 
forward, but I still hold to the belief that the methods which may 
be well followed on great sporting properties are very much out of 
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place on the many small manors that, after all, are the nurseries of 
the majority of England’s sportsmen. 

I find in my own game book that a certain amount of partridges 
were this year reared by hand from eggs hatched under domestic hens. 
The eggs had been collected from nests which were disturbed during 
the haymaking (or, as we call it in the Eastern Counties, the “ hasel”’) 
time. With the best will in the world, the labourers in charge of the 
mowing-machine cannot help doing a terrible amount of damage to 
nests. They keep their eyes open, however, and they carefully pre- 
serve the eggs which are handed over to the keeper, who, indeed, is 
nearly always on the spot when the hay crop is being taken off the 
meadows. These are the only partridge eggs, which, on my small 
shooting share in the attention given to the produce of the pheasantry. 
But in other places the stock of partridges is very often increased and 
replenished by the purchase of eggs. Of course, in many instances, 
this purchase is made from well-known and respectable game-farms, 
or from individuals who have every right to sell: but there is no 
doubt that too often partridge eggs are bought in large quantities 
without any inquiry as to their origin. And this is a direct encourage- 
ment to a most profitable and easy form of poaching. Last year 
about 1,500 eggs were found in one hawker’s cart in our neighbour- 
hood, and for one such instance of detection, how many instances are 
there of the nefarious trade being successful? The eggs can be easily 
found by any man or woman strolling about the field footpaths, 
apparently for some innocent purpose. There is no difficulty in con- 
cealing them and carrying them away, and they can be sold for a 
very remunerative price. Men who make indiscriminate purchases 
of partridge eggs may rest assured that they are often countenancing 
robbery from their neighbours, if, indeed, they are not paying for 
eggs which may have been stolen from their own ground. 

It has often been suggested, and I do not see why the idea should 
not take practical form, that all men interested in sport should form 
a self-protection society and subscribe to its funds. Such a society 
might undertake, by the employment of detectives and others, to keep 
an eye upon all hawkers, game-dealers, and egg-purveyors who are 
the receivers and sellers of poaching prey, and the source of their 
supplies would soon be found out. It is now impossible for game- 
keepers and the rural police to cope with poaching. They are not 
ubiquitous, and it is really to a great extent by chance that they can 
catch a game thief in flagrante delicto, but a very few detectives in 
plain clothes, hanging about small public-houses and watching 
carriers’ carts which trade between villages and towns, would probably 
have a very immediate and salutary effect. 

There is little to be said about our pheasants for the past season. 
When s0 large a proportion have been reared by hand, their welfare 
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has been little dependent on accidents of seasons. I have heard 1899 
called “a great cock year,” and certainly at the shoots where I have 
been privileged to assist there did seem to be an unusual predomi- 
nance of the male sex among the slain. I have, however, often heard 
the same remark made, but when the records of years are consulted 
in our game books, I don’t think it will be found that the proportion 
of cocks to hens ever very greatly differs when the final totals are 
made up. Apropos of this, I find in my own private record a note of 
a suggestion made by a friend, which, I think, merits some considera- 
tion. It is very likely not a new idea, but it is new to me. At 
almost all big shoots, in the early part of the season, it is generally 
the custom to shoot everything, both cock and hen, and later in the 
year to spare the hens, devoting all attention to killing the superfluous 
cocks. ‘The result frequently is that too many hens may be killed, 
and that the knowing old cocks escape scathless from the dangers of 
the year. Everybody knows how difficult it is to get on terms with 
cock pheasants after coverts have been beaten once or twice. They 
quite realise the situation, and will practise every stratagem in order 
to avoid facing a gun. My friend, who is a most sound practical 
sportsman, suggests that in the early shoots of the year nothing but 
cocks should be killed, and that the hens should be spared till the 
coverts are beaten a second time. He has put his theory into 
practice, and assures me that by this means the proportion of cocks 
and hens that are to be left in the coverts for family purposes can be 
much more satisfactorily adjusted than is often now the case, and that 
there is less danger of quarrelsome old birds being left to disturb the 
peace of their neighbours. 

It is wonderful what a number of hares and rabbits are still with 
us, in spite of the Ground Game Act. Of course, it might have been 
expected that they would survive on great estates where the owner 
has a large park and possibly a home farm in his own hands; but 
even on small shootings in my neighbourhood there is still a very 
fair show of hares, though no longer so many as in Kingsley’s time, 
when— 

‘¢ The merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still.’’ 


Most of the farmers retain, I believe, a pleasure in seeing some hares 
going about their fields, and would not willingly have them extermi- 
nated. Occasionally, too, when the shooting is over, they have a day 
or two of coursing, and enough hares are always left to secure that 
they have fair sport. The bunny may always be trusted to take care 
of himself. Though in the fields and hedgerows war is constantly 
waged upon him with gun and trap, some of his family will always 
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escape and become progenitors of countless offspring; and in parks 
and coverts he does not suffer more than legitimate persecution. 
I was much amused the other day by a remark of my old keeper, 
when we were ferreting rabbits, as showing the very vague notion 
that many country folk have about the race and nationality with 
which we are now unfortunately at war. The rabbits were bolting 
well, and, as they scuttled post-haste to seek another burrow, a gentle- 
man, young in years but very mature as a sportsman, was rolling 
them over one after another in most masterly style. Said my keeper, 
with a grin of approval such as my own performances seldom excite, 
“ That there gentleman had ought to be in Africa a’shooting at them 
Boers ”—a black rabbit suddenly made its appearance, sharing the 
fate of its predecessors—“ and I’m blessed if there isn’t the very 
colour.” The good man was under the fixed impression that, 
like most of our recent enemies in the field, the Boers were black 
men. 

A game book is a very old institution, and one of the most inter- 
esting passages in an old and too little known work, published in 
1812, Daniel’s Rural Sports, tells of the record preserved at the 
Royal domain of Chantilly in the days of the old kings of France, 
before the Great Revolution. During thirty-two years previous to 
1779, the average annual bag of partridges was nearly 4,000, and of 
pheasants nearly 3,000, besides astounding quantities of hares, rabbits, 
and other small game, and a very respectable number of fallow and 
roe deer and wild boars. That the game was exceedingly plentiful 
we can well believe, but what does astound one is the amount of 
execution that was done. It is to be presumed that the Royal 
Princes and their friends did not spend their whole time in shooting, 
and when they did go out, that they did not work very hard. 
Naturally they had the best of guns, but the best flint-lock fowling- 
piece of that day would appear to a modern gunner as a very indif- 
ferent weapon with which to fill a bag. We must certainly give 
the old-world sportsmen credit for being able to use the tools that 
were put into their hands with an effect that our best modern pro- 
fessors would find hard to surpass. The Rev. Mr. Daniel tells also 
that at the chateau of Prince Adam D’Auersperg, in Bohemia, ten 
guns, in 1788, in two days shot 3,258 head of pheasants, partridges, 
and hares, and he adds significantly that all the birds were shot on 
the wing. Really, in the face of such statistics, modern sportsmen, 
who are provided with all modern appliances, need not think that 
their best performances are so very wonderful, and indeed they might 
profitably consider whether a big bag is, after all, the swmmum bonum 
of a day’s shooting, or whether, under many conceivable circum- 
stances, more real reward may not be found by the mere gunner in 
a form of sport where a special personal effort of mind and body is 
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required as well as the proficiency in the use of a highly perfected 
firearm. 

What a lot of animals are included in the column “ Various” in 
our game books! Pigeons, hawks, jays, &c., &c. I really think that 
the wood-pigeon is one of the most sporting birds that flies. He does 
not often expose himself to the chance of death, and when he is shot 
his executioner may generally plume himself on a smart performance. 
He darts from behind a tree or passes overhead so high that he takes 
a lot of pulling down. The numbers of his tribe are so great in some 
districts that they do an infinity of damage to the farmers, and they 
can only be thinned by an organised pigeon-shooting day, when a 
number of guns are engaged, each of whom watches a separate coppice 
or covert. As the birds fly for safety from one place to another, they 
find enemies ready to receive them on arrival, and they fall before 
they can hide themselves. Hawks, of course, must be slaughtered 
wherever they are met; but, though they certainly do some damage 
to egg and young partridges, I have a sneaking fondness for jays, 
and should be sorry if their harsh cry was altogether silenced in the 
woodland. By the way, has anybody noticed a peculiarity in a jay’s 
flight? Alone among birds, he seems to be able suddenly to reverse 
his flight in mid air, even when going at the top of his not very great 
speed, and turning upon his heel to go back whence he came. 

It would be an interesting piece of information if the total number 
of shots fired in the course of a day could be placed alongside the 
total number of slain that are gathered. I fancy the discrepancy 
would be astonishing even when average guns are in the field. I 
counted forty-four shots fired outside a very small covert one day 
this year, and thirteen head were gathered. The guns were all 
men who have the reputation of being fair, indeed better than fair, 
shots. 

“ C, Srer.” 
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WANTED—STATESMEN ! 


ENGLAND is engaged in a great war; great, because its difficulties 
are such as have never before been faced; great, because it is a war 
of principle ; great, because upon its results depends the solidarity of 
the British Empire; great, because it has shown that England, her 
Colonies and Dependencies, stand alone in the world, and must rise 
or fall together; great, because the future peace of the world and 
progress of civilisation depend upon the attention which England pays 
to its teaching ; meanwhile the statesmen of England, with her Houses 
of Parliament, have been occupied in publicly washing dirty linen. 

A complimentary historian, who is an admirer of Queen Elizabeth, 
affirms that the levity of that sprightly lady helped the nation 
through its difficulties ; it was impossible to believe that we were on 
the point of being swallowed up by Spain, when the Queen was 
dancing corantos in the presence of the French Ambassador ; may 
it then be anticipated that the English nation of to-day, observing its 
responsible statesmen as happy as ever in the customary pastimes at 
Westminster, will draw the conclusion that there is nothing in par- 
ticular going on; no occasion for anxiety; no call to duty ? 

This is not quite the way in which the nation took the apparent 
levity of two of its leading statesmen during the recess. Mr. Cham- 
berlain made a speech at Leicester, in which he was held to speak 
too lightly for a Cabinet Minister of “alliance” between our own 
country, Germany, and the United States; our diplomatists were 
shocked ; alliance is a word which has a definite meaning in the 
language of diplomacy ; Mr. Chamberlain was lectured by The Times 
and many other newspapers; in the same speech Mr. Chamberlain 
warned Continental caricaturists of the bad feeling which was likely 
to be created in England by their indecent attacks upon Her Majesty. 
In this case, again, Mr. Chamberlain’s language was held to have 
been too plain, to amount to a threat, at a time when threats were 
out of the question. The newspapers, however, agreed to let Mr. 
Chamberlain off in consideration of his want of experience in the art 
of diplomatic speech-making. 

Some weeks later Mr. Balfour, in his turn, made a couple of 
speeches at Manchester; in the interval the South African war had 
shown that it was going to assume its present serious aspects; the 
country was anxious, restless, suspicious, in some quarters deeply 
distressed, but on the whole dignified; it was anticipated that Mr. 
Balfour would speak in such a way as to restore the confidence of the 
nation. Whatever Mr. Balfour intended to do, this was exactly 
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what he did not do; it seemed to the nation that he disclaimed all 
responsibility, on the ground that it is a law of nature that English 
wars shall begin in confusion and end in victory. It is of little 
importance that this is not quite the meaning which Mr. Balfour 
intended to convey ; it is of very great importance that the nation at 
once protested emphatically against his supposed meaning ; it is of 
still more importance that the nation took the blame of Mr. Balfour's 
shortcomings to itself, and saw in the negligence attributed to its 
statesmen the necessary consequence of its own indifference to the 
details of public business; the nation, speaking through its press, 
showed that whatever may be the state of mind of members of 
Parliament, England is profoundly in earnest. 

Before Parliament reassembled some leading members of the 
Opposition had also made speeches; it was clear that there was a 
tolerably unanimous opinion in favour of sinking all party differences 
for the time being, and of allowing the Government to get to work 
with the business of directing and financing the war; it was even 
hoped that no amendment would be moved to the Address of which 
any notice need be taken. It was generally felt that our politicians 
had noted the earnestness of the country, and that serious work would 
be done at Westminster. 

When Parliament reassembled notice was given of an amendment to 
the Address by a sufficiently reputable member of the Opposition, but 
it was still hoped that the amendment might be eventually withdrawn, 
or the debate conducted in such a way as to do no harm. 

At this point Mr. Balfour made a very serious blunder; he 
humiliated the Leader of the Opposition in the presence of the House 
by forcing him to declare a statement of policy which he wished to 
withhold. Mr. Balfour was most adroit in his move; quick to see 
the weak points in his adversaries’ position, skilful in eliciting the 
unwilling confession, he played the game of the House of Commons 
to perfection; but he did not play the game of the English nation. 
After that provocation the debate on the amendment was bound to 
proceed, as it did proceed, to the dismay of all men who really love 
England and believe in her destinies. 

Meanwhile Lord Salisbury was occupied in astonishing the House 
of Lords. Is it possible that the ghost of Queen Elizabeth plays 
Egeria to Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, and impresses upon him the 
advantages of levity in seasons of public anxiety ? It is certain that 
Lord Salisbury’s references to the mysterious workings of the British 
Constitution in connection with the failures of the Government were 
no more satisfactory to the nation than Mr. Balfour’s supposed refer- 
ence to the laws of nature. If the present form of the British 
Constitution stands in the way of the Government for the time being, 
and prevents it from dealing satisfactorily with its responsibilities, by 
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all means let us modify the British Constitution. It is pure levity in 
the Prime Minister of England to speak as Lord Salisbury spoke ; 
and when a responsible statesman of Lord Salisbury’s experience 
speaks, as Lord Salisbury also spoke of the Treasury, it is not “ idiotic ” 
to assume that he meant something by what he said, and that his 
words were pertinent to the occasion. To assume anything else would 
be disrespectful. 

To pursue the debate on the Address through its tedious career, to 
describe how it turned out all the old bucking-baskets in the hope of 
finding Mr. Chamberlain, if not Falstaff, at the bottom of the soiled 
linen; how Colonel Saunderson was no less successful than usual in 
driving his brother Irishmen frantic; how it became very soon 
apparent that both parties were equally responsible for everything that 
had gone wrong ; how it was no less apparent that the majority of the 
speakers on both sides would have run no risk of damaging the 
reputation of the country by holding their tongues; all this would be 
as futile a waste of time as the debate itself. It is the future that 
concerns us, not the past ; the future not only of England but of the 
Empire. 

One point in the speeches on the Amendment is, however, worth 
notice ; on both sides of the House it was ingenuously stated that to 
the nation it does not matter who sits on the Treasury Bench; this 
may be true as things are, but it was not so thirty years ago ; states- 
men in those days were not nonentities in their own opinion; a 
definite meaning was attached to party terminology ; and the country 
did care who sat upon the Treasury Bench; then it was still felt that 
there was something essentially different in the foreign policies of 
Mr. D’Israeli and Mr. Gladstone ; it was also improbable that the 
one would initiate domestic legislation to be completed by the other. 
But all this has changed; now we see Radical measures initiated 
or completed by a nominally Conservative Government, and it has 
been propounded as a sound constitutional maxim, that a change of 
Government is not to involve a change of foreign policy. 

It is, in fact, some years since we took our politics seriously ; con~ 
sequently our politicians do not take themselves seriously, and 
the result is a body of statesmen who do not seem to be able to rise 
to the occasion when confronted with a once more serious nation. 

The atmosphere of the House of Commons has long been de- 
moralising; in the absence of any really vigorous controversy, of 
any exalted policy, the place has degenerated into a club enlivened 
by debates; it has been described as “one of the most interesting 
clubs in Europe.” The real first interest of the majority of the 
members is to sit in the House for seven years at a time, and come 
back after every General Election; thus the House instinctively 
avoids questions likely to excite the nation; there is a spirit of com- 
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promise throughout. The present Government, with its strong majority, 
respect the rights of the minority ; in other words, it shirks the un- 
popularity it might earn by taking a strong line in any direction ; 
and if a sufficiently numerous group were to grow up in the House 
desirous of placing it on record in the Imperial Institute that the 
World is flat, the Government would probably content itself with an 
amendment to the effect that it is semi-rotund. There is not a pin 
to choose between the so-called parties; it really does not matter 
who sits upon the Treasury Bench; we have a few trustworthy capable 
. Officials, they are to be found on both sides of the House; but, with 
possibly one exception, we have no statesmen. 

The influence of the new traditions of the House was evident in 
the debate on the Amendment to the Address; both parties wished 
to avoid the debate; both went to Westminster intending to do so; 
but old habits were too much for them, and they were embarked in 
a few hours on their customary diversions with no deeper sense of 
responsibility than a school debating society. Fatalistic politicians 
tell us that all this is the inevitable outcome of Democracy ; 
they add as an axiomatic corollary, that a Democracy can never 
govern an empire. 

What are we poor Englishmen to do? We have got the 
Democracy and we have got the Empire; apparently we are doomed 
to a perpetuity of trifling in the House of Commons, and an eternal 
succession of meritorious, but uninspiring, ministers ; and the end of 
it all will be the loss of our Empire, a disaster which the ministers of 
the day will accept as satisfactorily exemplifying a law of nature. 
There is, however, some hope for us; the axiom that a Democracy 
cannot govern an Empire is nonsense, a hasty generalisation drawn 
from the fate of the Athenian Empire, which was not an Empire in 
any sense in which the word is used now, and which fell, not from 
the proved incapacity of the Democracy of Athens, but from the 
incapacity of the Greek city States to submit to the restraints of 
union for the common cause. Whatever the political constitution of 
Rome may have been, when Cxesar took the Roman Empire in hand 
and cleared away all the rubbish from the wheels of the machine, it 
was certainly not such a Democracy as the Democracy of England; 
and if the history of France proves anything, it proves that an 
Empire cannot be held by an absolute Monarchy; the state of 
anarchy, which was replaced by the military despotism of Napoleon, 
was not an established Democracy; it was the result of many years 
of misgovernment by absolute monarchs, and practically irresponsible 
ministers. 

There is no exact historical parallel to the present relations 
between the Democracy of England and the dependencies and 


colonies of England. The history of the United States is, so far, 
not a case in point. 
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The weakness not only of Democracies, which carry on the busi- 
ness of a State, but of all associations whose actions are sanctioned 
by a body of voters, lies in the indifference of the average voter. 
In Limited Liability Companies, nominally governed by shareholders, 
practically the whole business is carried on by the Directors; in 
municipal Elections the number of those who do vote is always far 
less than that of those who may vote; in Trades Unions the ordinary 
meetings are attended only by a few of those concerned; the in- 
different voter only takes the trouble to record his vote, when some- 
thing abnormal has occurred, when some striking incident has shown 
that he can no longer neglect his own interests; on all ordinary 
occasions the Executive Officers, or those who wish to be Executive 
Officers, have to find some programme sufficiently attractive to induce 
the voters to take the trouble to support them. 

Since the Home Rule Bill finally passed out of practical politics, 
there has been nothing to stir the indifferent voter; each party has 
had to secure its return to power by offering bribes to the Democracy ; 
by offering to give something to the working-man, who is recognised 
by both parties alike as the supreme arbiter of our destinies. The 
Conservative Party offered County Councils, the Liberal Party went 
one better with Parish Councils; then we have had Free Education, 
Employer’s Liability, Old Age Pensions; everybody wishes to pose 
as the friend of the working-men. Both parties are afraid of the 
working-man, and both have done their best to demoralise him; both 
have appealed to his baser instincts instead of to his nobler passions. 

The result is a set of representatives without convictions, accus- 
tomed to look at every public question exclusively from the point of 
view of electioneering agents. Now, without convictions, neither a 
Democracy nor any other form of Government yet devised by man, 
can hold an Empire. A body of men to whom all views are equally 
indifferent, except in so far as they bring votes, is not a body of men 
to whom can be entrusted the complicated responsibilities of modern 
England. 

A representative Government is, however, as strong as it is weak ; 
if on ordinary occasions it represents the ordinary indifference, so on 
exceptional occasions it represents the occasional fervour; when the 
nation is in earnest, its earnest men have only to declare themselves, 
and they will be entrusted with the guidance of its destinies. 

To-day the Democracy of England is in earnest; does Mr. Balfour 
want a sufficient mandate to organise the Empire, let him go to the 
constituencies, he will get it; if he or any statesman will place a 
scheme of Imperial organisation before the country without fear and 
without reserve, without reference to electioneering agencies, or any 
other of those morbid organisms that grow upon the body politic in 
times of sloth, he will get a sufficient mandate. The destinies of 
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nations depend upon the emergence of strong men, when the times 
are ripe for the activity of strong men; so Athens found Pericles, 
and Rome found Cesar. 

There is no occasion to bribe the Democracy of England to-day. 
Whoever else may have failed, the working-men have not failed; 
they have not shirked their share of the discomforts and dangers of 
the war; the verdict of our generals is unanimous, “the men are 
splendid.” 

Lord Salisbury believes that no living members of the House of 
Lords will ever see conscription in England. It is possible that none 
of the present generation will live to see conscription as it is organised 
in Germany or France; but to carry some form of military organisa- 
tion which will give us all the benefits of conscription, is the least 
difficulty in the way of the statesman who may rise to the level of 
our present emergencies. "We have, however, more difficult work 
before us than the trebling of our Army, or the doubling of our 
Navy. These are important, but it is not upon these alone that the 
permanent security of our Empire depends, and the establishment of 
the British peace. The zeal shown on our behalf by the Princes of 
India, by the Dominion of Canada, by the Federation of Australia, 
by New Zealand, by all our possessions throughout the world, down 
to little Norfolk Island with its contingent of five men, lays upon us 
the obligation of so modifying the British constitution itself, that the 
central Government shall not in future be a source of weakness to 
the body of the Empire. We owe our dependencies and colonies 
something more than the medals and gratuities which we shall 
doubtless bestow upon the men who have fought for us. 

Who can deny that it is not the policy of any particular govern- 
ment that has invited the revolt of South Africa, but the vacillations 
of our policy ? The source of vacillation, again, is no less the character 
of individual statesmen than the dependence of our foreign and colo- 
nial policy upon our domestic policy. A government cannot deal 
freely and strenuously with colonial affairs, if it is liable to be turned 
out on a domestic question ; and, on the other hand, domestic legisla- 
tion is hampered when a government dares not excite opposition at 
home, lest its apparent weakness should have an injurious influence 
upon its negociations abroad. 

We at home may be able to discount the significance of such a 
debate as that upon the amendments to the address: we may know 
that it is of no importance who sits upon the Treasury Bench ; but 
those who depend upon our strength, or calculate upon our weak- 
ness, are not similarly well informed. However stringently Mr. 
Chamberlain or any other Secretary for the Colonies may be dealing 
with a colonial question, the effectiveness is destroyed as soon as 
Messrs. Kruger and Steyn learn that the Government to which he 
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belongs is likely to be turned out, because there is an objection to 
vaccination at Leicester, or because some of us wish to organise our 
national education on lines which do not commend themselves to the 
approval of the National Union of Teachers. 

We owe the Empire some rearrangement of our political customs, 
which will in cases of serious difficulty separate Imperial from 
Domestic concerns. 

Again, if the state of unpreparedness in which our Government 
found itself at the beginning of this present war indicates anything, 
it most clearly indicates a want of touch with our colonies, an inca- 
pacity of our Home Government to enter into the questions which are 
important on the spot; technically it may be impossible to prove that 
there was an Afrikander plot; but there is no possible doubt that 
there was a question, and a very bitter question, of the supremacy of 
one of the two white races in South Africa. This has been known for 
a long while in Natal and at the Cape; how was it that information 
never reached our Government and this country in such a form as to 
convince us of the duty of showing such strength in South Africa as 
would make war impossible ? We require an extension of the Colonial 
Office, some form of representation of the Colonies in the Imperial 
Council more effective than our present arrangement. It should 
not be in the power of the Government for the time being to snub 
the representations of any Colony, because they do not happen to fit 
in with preconceived notions, or, if attended to, will add to embar- 
rassments at home. 

The future settlement of South Africa, such a question as whether 
the two Dutch States are to remain independent, is not a question for 
England alone; it is an Imperial question; if England makes a 
mistake, the whole Empire suffers. We have to think of something 
more than the particular form of settlement, which is in accordance 
with our sense of honour and humanity; we have to think of a 
settlement which we can justify in the face of Canada and Australia. 
We cannot, for instance, overlook the one peculiar condition of South 
Africa: its enormous coloured population; however kindly we 
may be disposed to deal with our brother Boer, we have no right, in 
view of our obligations to the Empire, to leave such a state of 
affairs in South Africa as may tempt native risings of dangerous 
magnitude. 

Mr. Balfour will not find the nation unanimous on this question ; 
he will find men of strong convictions ready to oppose him, and to 
oppose him with vehemence. If he waits for unanimity, he may wait 
for ever; but the majority of the nation has made up its mind; the 
majority of the Empire has made up its mind, and is not prepared 
to surrender its judgment to theoretical politicians who respect the 
rights of minorities. 
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If England is called upon by recent events to change the point of 
view from which she regards several of her institutions, to think of 
them from the Imperial rather than from the domestic standpoint, it 
will be no less incumbent upon the Colonies also to reconsider their 
relations to the mother country. The reorganization of our defences, 
for instance, being a matter of Imperial concern, it is necessary that 
whatever sacrifices of men or money are made by England should 
be met by corresponding sacrifices on the part of other members of 
the Empire. England alone cannot find troops for the purpose, nor 
can Englund, however generous her inclinations, wisely run the risk 
of tempting her colonies to a policy of belligerence. If England 
organizes her Volunteers, Canada and Australia must do the same; 
each constituent of the Empire must be in a position to realise the 
risks that war involves. It would be a misfortune if the skill and 
ardour of our Colonial forces now serving in South Africa were to 
lead to an aggressive Imperial policy. The welfare of the Empire 
does not demand an aggressive policy; it demands the organiza- 
tion of what we have. There came a time when the successsor of 
Cesar saw that the Roman Empire had expanded to the limits 
consistent with safety; there is some danger now, that the respon- 
sibilities of England may be unwisely increased; they certainly 
cannot be indefinitely expanded without risk to the safety of the 
whole Empire. An Imperial policy does not involve reckless expan- 
sion; it is the best check upon expansion. 

Here, too, we have another reason for taking Imperial politics out 
of the sphere of party politics in England. Such incidents as the 
Midlothian campaign, or the recent excitement in England about 
affairs in the Far East, show that England might herself prove a 
source of danger to the Empire. 

It will be necessary to draw a line between such wars as England 
may wage by herself, and such as are the business of the whole 
Empire ; between wars of attack and wars of defence. It will also 
be necessary to discriminate between the Senatorial and Imperial 
provinces—between those dependencies or colonies in which England 
is bound to maintain a standing army, and those whose system of 
self-government is established. There is heavy work ahead for our 
statesmen. 

The immediate question is so to deal with South African affairs, 
that it may be clear to all the world that we have done with vacilla- 
tion, and that the mother country is a parent upon whose enlightened 
care her children can confidently trust; out of this question will 
infallibly arise, if our statesmen can face the responsibilities involved, 
the yet larger question of Imperial organisation. We require states- 
men who will not be impeded in their dealings with the Empire by 
pedantic deference to the manners and customs of the House of 
Commons; we require statesmen, who would rather be unpopular 
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than ineffective, and who would esteem temporary, or possibly per- 
manent, retirement a smaller evil than the abandonment of convic- 
tions; such men will always have the confidence of the Democracy, 
and will not be driven to offer it bribes. 

It was a maxim of Robespierre’s that the people is always good, 
but that its delegates are corruptible; the people is not always good, 
but it always wishes to be well-governed; the delegates are not 
always corruptible, that is to say, they are not always capable of 
deferring public to private interests; but the best possible delegates 
are capable of being corrupted by the indifference of the people; and 
the corruption of the delegates reacts upon those who appoint them. 
It is because nothing has occurred for many years to stir the people 
of England profoundly, that its delegates are still, with few excep- 
tions, incapable of helping the nation at the present moment. Is it 
not, for instance, rather strange that the cry of failure should have 
been accepted with so little contradiction throughout the country ? 
That of all our Members of Parliament so few should have helped us 
with the considerations suggested by Mr. Chamberlain in his dignified 
speech on the Amendment to the Address! 

One of the lessons which our troubles have taught us is that the 
present working of the machinery of party government stands in our 
way. There was a time when the common sense of the English people 
accepted opposition to the Government in power as a necessary con- 
dition of healthy political life. It was seen to be better to sanction 
and to organise opposition than to class as treasonable workers of 
sedition those who could not conscientiously adopt the views of the 
Government in power. For a long period the system has worked 
well; and so long as it was understood to be a second best, a way out 
of a difficulty, it did less harm than good. It is certainly better that 
there should be two organised parties than that our legislative 
assemblies should be divided into a number of groups coalescing and 
falling asunder as convenience dictates; the fortuitous beauties of a 
kaleidoscope cannot be advantageously imitated in the House of 
Commons; it is better that there should be two parties, and that men 
should give their support to the one with which they are most 
generally in agreement, sinking minor differences, than that the 
leaders of the House should be perpetually intriguing for support. 
But to give the right the appearance of being divided, when it is 
practically unanimous ; to weaken the confidence of our allies and 
dependencies in order to continue to use machinery from which the 
motive power has departed, is not statesmanship. It is a source of 
weakness to the nation, and still more to the Empire, that such men 
as Lord Rosebery, Lord Kimberley, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and many others should feel them- 
selves obliged to assume an attitude of hostility to the present Govern- 
ment on Imperial questions. Does not the present state of affairs 
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clearly indicate, that though we need not abandon that useful expe- 
dient, Party Government, we must allow men to group themselves in 
one way on Imperial questions and in another way on domestic ques- 
tions; in other words, Imperial questions must be, to some extent, 
put outside the arena. 

Party government, no more than Democracy, stands in the way of 
the British Empire, if statesmen are forthcoming who can see how 
to use the institutions that we have. 

It is beyond the power of statesmen to make the great oppor- 
tunities of history, but it is in their power to use them when they 
come ; and when they come they must be used ; fortune does not offer 
her gifts twice. The Democracy is still uninstructed as to its duties 
towards the Empire: it is the business of its statesmen to teach it; not 
to deplore the laws of fate and resign themselves to political cynicism. 

After all, we are not exactly a Democracy ; we have one source of 
strength which no Democracy has ever possessed, and which has 
already proved of abundant service. 

It is not a little significant that two persons should have been 
picked out by the Continental press for its most violent attacks: the 
last two whom some thirty years ago we should have expected to see 
abused or praised together. 

Of all our statesmen Mr. Chamberlain is the one who is most 
hated and feared on the Continent; if our other statesmen are 
praised it is usually at his expense ; even in our own country there 
are men who are never tired of asserting that he is a sinister influ- 
ence in the Government. A large party have never forgiven him 
for asserting his independence when they sacrificed theirs; and a 
still larger party cannot forgive his domestic politics, though they 
admit his largeness of dealing on Imperial questions. A teachable 
statesman has always been resented by those who themselves cannot 
learn nor read the signs of the times. Mr. Chamberlain has been a 
pronounced Republican ; for a long time his views were those of the 
men who could not see the greatness of the Empire, but he has 
learned in the course of his public career; and the animosity which 
is shown against him from abroad, may be accepted by him as a 
compliment. Those who do not wish to see England ‘strong, those 
who, in spite of all that it has given them, cannot tolerate the 
British Empire, pick out Mr. Chamberlain as the one man in England 
who may give shape and consistence to what they detest; they 
know that the enemies of the British Empire will have to reckon 
with Mr. Chamberlain. 

The instinct which has brought the foes of England to recognise 
their enemy in Mr. Chamberlain, has also tempted them to attack a 
statesman, if such a word can be used, of yet longer experience and 
no less evident teachableness ; that statesman, whose voice is seldom 
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heard, but nevex utters words that do not go straight to the heart of 
the English people wherever they may be. Of all the leaders of the 
British Democracy the Queen is. unquestionably the greatest. She 
has never feared her people, she has never hesitated to part with 
private prejudices on their behalf, and through all the changes of 
more than sixty years she has preserved the monarchy of England 
to be a source of strength and inspiration to the Democracy; she 
has achieved a work which no publicist could have devised, and no 
statesman could have foreseen. 

The position of an English Sovereign in 1837 looked very 
different to what it does now; there was a time when many earnest 
thinkers in England thought the abolition of the monarchy possible 
and even inevitable. Their views have died out, and we have learned 
to see in the monarchy one of the best guarantees for the stability of 
the Empire. On the other hand, the traditions of the reigning house 
might have put many impediments in the way of that development 
of free institutions which the expansion of our industries rendered 
inevitable ; the monarchy might have been tolerated without being 
popular. In the course of her long life the Queen must have sur- 
rendered many cherished convictions; she must often have been 
tempted to exhibit indignation at many unjust attacks; of her 
conflicts between her sense of duty and her sense of her own 
dignity, of her frequent surrenders to the judgment of her advisers 
when her own interests and those of her family seemed to point in 
another direction ; of all these we know nothing, but we know the 
result, we know that her unfailing loyalty to the welfare of her 
people has been responded to by an esteem and love which hold 
the Empire together. 

The Queen is an example to every Englishman who may be called 
upon to vote on questions which concern the interests of the Empire. 
It may seem good to our statesmen in the not far distant future, to 
give every Member of Parliament an opportunity of revising his 
obligations to his constituents; we may be all called upon to record 
our votes in favour of, or against, a political programme which will 
no longer invite us to think of what we may get from the Govern- 
ment but of what we may give; and if the process costs us mis- 
givings, if we have to part with habits or prejudices, which have 
bound us in times past, we may fortify ourselves in our self-abnega- 
tion by the reflection that the Queen has been through it all before us. 

The monarch who bade farewell to her Guards in those simple 
words beginning, “‘ I have sent for you, my soldiers, you who are always 
about me... ,” has done her best to teach us what it is to be 
Englishmen ; and it is for this reason that she is, at the close of 
her long life, Queen of England, Empress of India, and Sovereign 
Lady of the British Empire. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSKIN. 


No one with any enthusiasm for art, any perception of the vast 
interest of human life, or any sensibility to beauty and eloquence of 
literary utterance, can question that by the death of John Ruskin 
we have lost one of the most remarkable personalities of the century 
which is just closing, and one which seems all the more remarkable 
from the strange contrast which it presents to the predominant 
thought and habit of ourtime. Amid a generation whose higher 
aspirations and achievements have been mainly scientific, and its 
lower, and far too predominant one, that of money-making and the 
worship of the golden calf, Ruskin stands out as a kind of inspired 
prophet, preaching passionately, Cassandra-like, to unwilling ears 
that there is a higher aim in life than what we have been seeking 
after; that neither mere knowledge nor mere riches will make a 
nation happy or truly great; that we are forgetting the beauty of 
life, and destroying the beauty of our own country in filling it with 
mills and railways and engineering works, erected in the pursuit of 
the deity of dividends. How far this latter part of the charge is true 
or reasonable we will consider just now ; there is a fallacy which we 
may dismiss for the moment; but Ruskin’s generation cannot turn 
round on him and say, “I deny your major.” Even from a man of 
genius so different from Ruskin—so comparatively calm, logical, and 
impartial in criticism, as Matthew Arnold—there came, in a moment 
of strong feeling, the same cry over the downfall of noble sentiment 
and noble aspiration in England :— 


‘* We, too, say that she flags ; 
We, too, say that she now— 
Scarce comprehending the voice 
Of her greatest, golden-mouth’d sons 
Of a former age any more— 
Stupidly travels her round 
Of mechanic business, and lets 
Slow die out of her life 
Glory, and genius, and joy.”? 


The lines might stand as a concentrated expression of Ruskin’s 
message to his generation, if we could for a moment think of him in 
connection with such an idea as concentration of expression. But his 
‘very power over his readers arises in part from the opposite quality ; 
from the fulness and richness of language and metaphor and illus- 
tration which Le kas always at his command, and which seems to 
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have a flow as spontaneous and apparently inexhaustible as the 
current of a river in flood. He never for a moment drops into 
literary commonplace; he cannot write a short sentence on any sub- 
ject presented to him without reminding one of Sterling’s charae- 
teristic expression in acknowledging two letters from Carlyle—‘ Let- 
ters which, unlike other people’s, have the writer’s signature in every 
word, as well as at the end.” Still more extraordinary is his intellee- 
tual mobility ; the manner in which, on the mere hint of a passing 
reference to something only slightly connected with the main subjeet,. 
he is off on a new episode and a fresh coruscation of fancies and illus- 
trations, so that the reader is carried away without even caring to 
consider whither he is being carried: if he be one of the minority 
who are in the habit of thinking of the meaning of what they read, 
he may be conscious that he has been inveigled into a region of para- 
doxes; but the paradoxes are, at all events, in the highest degree 
picturesque and enlivening. 

Ruskin was, in fact, a great prose-poet who took the whole of Life, 
Art, and Nature for his subject; and when we consider the immense 
extent of his writings, the variety of subjects of which they treat, and 
the unfailing picturesqueness and originality of his utterances upon 
every subject, it must be admitted that his collective writings present 
the most extraordinary literary phenomenon of the century, both for 
eloquence and for passionate earnestness of conviction on whatever 
point he is for the moment dealing with. No such intense and 
impassioned counterblast to the gospel of nid admirari has perhaps. 
ever been promulgated. Everything is vital, everything is interesting, 
everything is suggestive to him—for the moment, at all events, that 
he is dealing with it. With a writer of this temperament, a certain 
disproportion of emphasis is inevitable; but as long as we read him 
as a literary enjoyment this is a pardonable defect; it contributes to 
the incisiveness and interest of writing which merits that best praise 
which can be given to literary work—that it is never for an instant dull. 

But when we find Ruskin set up not only as a picturesque and 
poetic writer, but as a great teacher and critic of Art and Life, then 
we have to consider his writings from another point of view. We 
have to ask not only how does he affect us, but what does he profess 
to teach us? And a sober analysis of his writings on Art (taking 
that side of them first) shows that, in the broadest sense, he had no 
settled or permanent convictions at all. It was said of a late great 
statesman that he was a most conscientious man, but that, unfortu- 
nately, he had so many consciences. It may be said of Ruskin 
that while (as observed just now) he wrote always with passionate 
earnestness of conviction, he had so many convictions. It would be 
difficult to find in his writings on Art any positions permanently and 
consistently maintained except two, viz., a hatred of railways and of 
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Renaissance architecture. Over and over again we find him so 
carried away by his desire to make a strong point of the idea which 
at the moment was predominant in his mind, that he appears to 
have totally forgotten that he had laid down the reverse proposition 
on another occasion. Moreover, the desire to make an effective 
point, to make the most of a suggestion of the moment, is constantly 
betraying him into rhetorical flourishes which are entirely incon- 
sistent with fact. One of the most characteristic examples is furnished 
by a passage in the Oxford Lectures of 1884. A friend, rather in- 
cautiously, had remarked to him that the conventional arrangement 
of the hair over the forehead of an archaic Greek bust formed a zig- 
zag “just like the Norman arch at Iffley Church.” The remark 
was probably a joke, but Ruskin laid hold of it at once and presented 
it seriously to his audience as an instance of symbolical ornament 
derived from Greek sculpture by the Norman builders—“ who, 
looking to the Greeks as their absolute masters in sculpture, and 
recognising, also, during the crusades, the hieroglyphic use of the 
zig-zag for water by the Egyptians, may have adopted this easily- 
attained decoration at once as the sign of the element over which 
they reigned, and of the power of the Greek goddess who ruled both 
it and them.” (!) Such a forced derivation for a form of ornament 
‘which, like the so-called “Greek fret,” is part of the origines of orna- 
ment recurring all over the world among primitive peoples, is really 
too absurd. 

Modern Painters is a book full of eloquence and enthusiasm, full 
of suggestiveness, and in some portions, such as the chapter on cloud 
forms, really instructive in regard to the problem of the translation 
of the appearances of nature into painting. But the contradictions 
of principle in it are so barefaced and preposterous as to nullify any 
value which it could be supposed to have, and which the author evi- 
dently considered it to have, as a didactic treatise on Art. His whole 
claim to respect as a teacher on art is itself based on a barefaced 
Jogical fallacy. 


“Tt is as ridiculous for any one to speak positively about painting who has not 
given a great part of his life to its study, as it would be for a person who had 
never studied chemistry to give a lecture on the affinities of elements. But it is 
also as ridiculous for a person to speak hesitatingly about laws of painting who 
has conscientiously given his time to their ascertainment, as it would be for Mr. 
Faraday to announce, in a dubious manner, that iron had an affinity with oxygen, 
and to put the question tc the vote of his audience whether it had or not.” 


This is a glaring instance of the fallacy of “ambiguous middle term” ; 
the word “law ” used in a double sense. A “law” in chemistry is 
a discovered and demonstrable fact : a so-called “law” in painting, 
as far as there is such a thing, can be at best nothing more than a 
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consensus of opinion based on the practice of the best painters: ! and 
it is on the ground of such a fallacy that Ruskin claimed the position 
of being an ex cathedrd and infallible teacher on art. And the 
infallible teacher contradicts himself over and over again, He tells 
us, in Modern Painters :— 


“One rule in art, at all events, has no exception ; all great art is delicate art, 
and all coarse art is bad art.” 


But what do we find in the essay on Pre-Raphaelitism ? 


‘‘T only wish people understood this much of sculpture, as well as of painting, 
and could see that the finely-finished statue is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, a far more vulgar work than that which shows rough signs of the right 
hand laid to the workman’s hammer.” 


Read separately, each sentence might be taken to be the expression 
of a deeply-felt conviction; read together, they subside into mere 
rhetoric. We are told that the foreground of one of Turner's draw- 
ings is so minutely finished that it must be magnified to show all its 
detail; that the mussel-shells in the foreground of one of his Scar- 
borough scenes are carefully drawn, some open, some shut, “ though 
none of them are as large as the letters of this type”; that a fore- 
ground must contain the most delicate detail of the picture, being 
the part nearest to the eye, &c. But when it comes to the question 
of the manifest and undeniable shortcomings of Turner’s foreground 
figures, then we are told that it is impossible that the eye, looking at 
the distant landscape, should be able to see more of the foreground 
figures than Turner chooses to give ; it being one “law,” apparently, 
that Turner could do no wrong. Then what becomes of the micro- 
scopic mussel-shells and the theory of the necessity for minuteness of 
detail in the foreground? One might quote instance after instance 
of this kind of contradictory teaching—each statement believed in by 
the writer, no doubt, at the moment of writing it; but the most 
extraordinary lapse of all in Modern Painters is the dictum as to the 
objects of landscape-painting, contrasted with the description of 


Turner’s own practice. The object of landscape-painting, we are- 


told, is the faithful representation of nature in all her detail—“ re- 
jecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing”: and 
again :— 

“ Every alteration of the features of nature has its origin in powerless indolence 


or blind audacity; in the folly which forgets or the insolence which desecrates 
= n . — es ” 
works which it is the pride of angels to know, and their privilege to love. 





(1) There are laws of perspective, it is true, but perspective is a science, not an art; 
a man may master it without having any art in his composition. As far as regards art 
it is merely a means to an end; and it is certainly not what Ruskin referred to in this 
passage. 
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Passing over the questionable taste of this assumption of intimacy 
with the angelic perceptions, compare this with the long description 
of Turner’s treatment of a scene on the descent of the St. Gothard, in 
Vol. IV. of Modern Painters. It is too long to quote here; it is 
sufficient to say that he describes, with entire approval, how Turner 
altered the whole scene to suit his own pictorial idea; ‘the whole 
place is altered in scale”; the trees at the base of a precipitous rock 
are omitted, because they dwarfed the scale of the precipice; the 
mountains in the distance “he raises... putting three or four 
ranges instead of one” ; “the few trees in the hollow of the glen he 
feels to be contrary to the spirit of the stones, and fells them, as he 
did the others”—and so on; complacently describing his idolised 
and ideal landscape artist as doing everything which he has elsewhere 
described as “‘ powerless indolence or blind audacity!” ' 

The fact is that Ruskin never could make up his mind whether to 
espouse the realist or the idealist view of landscape-painting, because 
he had committed himself to the championship both of the Pre- 
Raphaelites and of Turner. The Pre-Raphaelites were avowed 
realists; Turner, without any avowing (for he never theorised about 
his art), was an idealist, using the materials of nature for the creation 
of poetic landscape; hence Ruskin was, no doubt, in a critical dilemma 
in the endeavour to make out that both were right, and sacrificed his 
own consistency in the attempt; a sacrifice which probably did not 
trouble him much, since he appears to have resolutely shut his eyes 
to it. What is the oddest and most incomprehensible part of the 
matter, however, is that his admirers also resolutely shut their eyes 
to it; when these extraordinary contradictions of teaching are 
pointed out, they sniff superciliously at the critic, think him, and 
perhaps call him, a “ Philistine,” and seem to imply that it does not 
matter in Ruskin. It does not affect Ruskin’s power as a great 
prose-poet ; it does not, perhaps, materially affect his influence as an 
enthusiast who has done much to imbue his generation with a love 
for and an interest in art; but it does very materially affect his 
position as a critical guide or teacher on art. If a man is to be re- 
garded as a teacher, surely he must, in the first place, know what he 
thinks himself, and what principles he is going to teach. To swear 
by the words of a master who has hardly uttered any decisive principle 
in one place which he has not contradicted somewhere else, is mere 
blind folly of adulation. 

When we come to consider Ruskin as a critic of architecture, the 
case is rather different. He has done more than anyone else to 





(1) The sentence about ‘‘rejecting nothing ”’ 


was published in the first volume of 
Modern Painters, in 1846 ; 


the description of Turner's St. Gothard Picture in 1856; and 
the passage, ‘‘ Every alteration in the features of nature,’’ &c., in the Preface to the 
second edition of Modern Painters in 1867. There can, therefore, be no pretext that there 
was a progressive development of opinion. 
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awaken in the public an interest in architecture. But here, again, he 
is an entirely false guide, not so much from inconsistency as from 
an inadequate grasp of the subject. The Stones of Venice is, in its 
way, a wonderful book, full of splendid passages, full of suggestive- 
ness; but whether as a text-book or analysis of architecture in 
general, or of Venetian architecture in particular, it is one tremendous 
paradox from beginning to end. The writer is, to quote Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, in the position of “a critic who is not at the centre 
of his subject.” The declared object of the whole book is to show 
the superiority and the truth of Gothic architecture as compared with 
Renaissance. With this object he makes two assumptions, which are 
both at variance alike with architectural history and architectural 
fact. He assumes that Venice was, in her decay, the special strong- 
hold of Renaissance architecture. ‘It is in Venice, therefore, and in 
Venice only, that effectual blows can be struck at this pestilent art of 
the Renaissance.” “She was in her decline the source of the 
Renaissance.” This is absolutely untrue, historically. Florence was 
the real source of the Renaissance, more than any other single city 
can be said to have been. Then, in order to show the superiority of 
Gothic, he takes as a standard the Venetian Gothic, which was, in fact, 
a picturesque but bastard style, having none of the logical complete- 
ness of true Gothic. The real home of Gothic architecture is in 
France and England ; in France in the first instance, but in England 
putting on a form quite as complete and logical as that of France, 
and having special beauties of its own, differing from those of French 
work. Hence, in taking Venetian architecture as his type, he is led 
into offering, as models of the style, an architecture which, however 
picturesque, is incomplete and out of balance, and into manipulating 
his critical view to suit it. He represents as central and essential 
features which are in reality accidental. He mistakes some of the 
essential features of arched construction, in consequence of taking the 
inferior arched construction of Venice for his examples ; he represents 
as constructive arches examples which are only ornamental arches, ‘.e., 
arched forms which are not of real arch construction; and his analysis 
of the statics of the arch is unscientific and in some points even 
puerile. He gives the weak and inferior profiles of Venetian mould- 
ings as types of Gothic moulding, whereas the only good Gothic 
mouldings are to be found in France and England, the English type 
being the finest and most perfect of all. He imagines he has found 
a new definition of the “Order” in architecture, sweeping away the 
whole prestige of the Classic Orders by the assertion that there are 
only two orders in architecture—those with a convex and those with 
a concave capital; showing that he does not even realise what is the 
essential quality of the Classic Order. Asa generalisation of types of 


5 
capital his analysis would do well enough; but the “Order” is not 
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merely a form of capital; it is essentially the whole relation and pro- 
portion of column and superstructure, and that is the reason why the 
study of the Classic Orders is still the best training for architectural 
students, as it means the study of proportion and relative character in 
all the details of the design. Every reader of the Stones of Venice 
must find it full of matter for delight, but people are misteken if they 
think they get any reliable lessons in architecture from it. The per- 
sistent belittling of everything English in it, in order to exaggerate 
the excellence of Venetian architecture, is carried to a point that is 
perfectly absurd ; and the illustration of “‘ Two Types of Towers,” one 
labelled “ British ” and the other “‘ Venetian,” is worse than absurd : 
it is dishonest. He contrasts with the Venice Campanile one of the 
poorest and smallest of English towers of the early Gothic revival, 
and invites the reader to accept them as fair specimens of the two 
styles. Such an illustration is no less than a lithographed falsehood. 

The Lectures on Architecture, without the poetic eloquence of 
the Stones of Venice, may fairly be said to be one of the most 
mischievous books on the subject that has ever been written. It is 
a medley of false criticism and false analogies. Greek architecture, 
for instance, is condemned as ugly because the openings are square- 
headed, whereas the fact that leaves are pointed at the end shows 
clearly that the pointed form of the Gothic arch is the one appointed 
by Providence to please the eye; and a sketch is given of a spray of 
leaves designed “on Greek principles,” with square ends; the fact 
that the Greeks executed some of the most beautiful decorative 
foliage ever seen being conveniently ignored. But when he wants 
to bring out his favourite thesis that sculptors and painters are the 
best architects, then we are told that the greatest architects on record 
were Pheidias, Giotto, and Michelangelo. It is now considered very 
doubtful whether Giotto had anything to do with the Campanile 
which has gone by his name (Milizia rejects him entirely) ; Michel- 
angelo’s dome belongs to what Ruskin himself called “the pestilent 
Renaissance”’; and if Pheidias was in any 1eal sense the “architect ” of 
the Parthenon (which is more than doubtful), he owes his pre- 
eminence to a building in Greek architecture, which the author in 
the same set of lectures has denounced as ugly and contrary to the 
principles of nature! But perhaps the climax of reasoning in this tilt 
against classic architecture occurs in the following remarkable 
passage :— 


“If you really make up a party of pleasure, and get rid of the forms and 
fashions of public propriety for an hour or two, where do you go for it?) Where 
do you go to eat strawberries and cream? To Roslin Chapel, I believe ’’ [the 
lectures were delivered in Edinburgh]; ‘‘ not to the portico of the last-built 
institution. What do you see your children doing, obeying their natural and 
true instincts ? What are your daughters drawing on cardboard screens, as soon as 
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they can use a pencil? Not Parthenon fronts, I think, but the ruins of Melrose 
Abbey, or Linlithgow Palace, or Lochleven Castle, their own pure Scotch hearts 
leading them straight to the right things, in spite of all they are told to the 
contrary.” 


Such a passage is really quite beyond comment. 

The book on architecture which is likely to keep its place is The 
Seven Lamps, not as a guide to, or analysis of, the art, which it is not, 
notwithstanding its array of “ aphorisms,” but as a source of inspira- 
tion. Here Ruskin has done nobly, in spite of some fallacies in detail. 
No one, whether architect or not, can read its glowing pages without 
feeling his sense of the greatness and nobility of the art extended 
and amplified, and his aspirations quickened. And this is really the 
way in which Ruskin has served art. He has little dependable or 
logical teaching to give in regard to art, but he has made thousands 
of persons care for it as they never cared for it before, and never 
would but for him. He is the first, and perhaps we might say the only 
writer on art so far, who has possessed sufficient literary genius and 
sufficient enthusiasm to make himself read and felt by the people at 
large. It is true that much of what he has said was by no means 
new to those who cared or thought at all about art; and ordinary 
readers are too apt to think that perceptions about art and nature, 
which they have first gathered from him, are equally new to every 
one else. But that such perceptions have been brought home to the 
mind of the ordinary reader is in itself a great thing, and it is for 
that mainly that his generation owe a debt of gratitude to him. 

In his general attitude towards his own time, Ruskin presents a 
curious contrast. His writings are full of great and noble ideals in re- 
gard to social life, and the duty of mankind to one another; he has said 
many things which much needed to be said, and for which the world 
should be better and wiser. But his theory of life, as far as it can be 
gathered from the collective evidence of his writings, was in many 
respects hopelessly at variance with facts. He could see that the 
present age, and especially in his own country, was painfully indif- 
ferent to the beautiful element in life. But he could not see that, in 
spite of this, it is in many ways a great and remarkable age in the 
history of the country ; that science has immensely ameliorated the 
hfe of man in many important points; that education is better and 
more widely spread than it has ever been before; and that whatever 
the effect of railway and engineering works in partially spoiling the 
face of the country, the increased means of intercommunication opened 
up during the present century has been one of the most powerful 
contributors to human progress, and in the main to human happiness. 
As to the matter of railways, it may be said that, although a railway 
in the process of making always spoils a site for the time, once made 
and in being, and the embankments and cuttings harmonised by vege- 
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tation, the supposed injury done to the landscape by them has been 
very much exaggerated. The moving train is even a picturesque inci- 
dent in the scene. Nor could Ruskin see that great engineering works, 
such as bridges and viaducts, are really the natural and characteristic 
products of the conditions of modern life, and that they have a 
grandeur of their own, when they are simply the expression of con- 
struction on a great scale. In regard to such structures he, like many 
other critics, missed the real point against the engineers. Structures 
like the Forth Bridge ; the St. Lawrence Bridge, with its vast pointed 
masonry buttresses to break up the masses of ice coming down every 
spring; the Menai tubular bridge, with the simple practical design of 
its piers; all these are impressive works, the outcome of the require- 
ments of the day. The real complaint against the engineers is that 
they will not now be content with simple structure, but try to treat it 
“ornamentally,” as they think, without having studied what design 
means, and produce such absurdities as the Tower Bridge and (it is 
to be feared) the coming Vauxhall Bridge. Otherwise, engineering 
structures are the great building productions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by which, among other things, it will be remembered, just as 
cathedrals were the great structures of the thirteenth century. The 
age of cathedrals, and of gabled streets, and of varied costumes, each 
fitted to the rank and occupation of the wearer (the latter was one of 
Ruskin’s ideals), may have been much more picturesque than the 
present age, but we can no more go back to it than a man can go 
back to the garb and the amusements of his childhood. 

t seems rather odd that so little has been made, either by Ruskin 
himself or his admirers, of his own incontestable gifts as an artist. 
He might unquestionably have been a landscape painter of no ordinary 
calibre had he chosen to devote himself to that art, and as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman he was perhaps unequalled when at his best. 
His coloured drawing of part of St. Mark’s, hung some years ago at 
the Society of Water-colours Exhibition, was one of the most beautiful 
drawings of the kind ever seen; his tinted elevation of part of the 
Ducal Palace is perhaps the only drawing of it in existence which 
fully realises the character of the detail. It is one of the most curious 
among the many paradoxes connected with him that, while he once 
emphatically declared that a man can hardly draw anything without 
benefiting himself and others, and can hardly write anything with- 
out doing mischief, he should nevertheless have chosen to compara- 
tively neglect his artistic capabilities in order to become one of the 
most voluminous writers of his age. 

H. Heatrucore Sraruam. 
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ON SOME LIBERAL MOVEMENTS OF THE LAST 
HALF-CENTURY. 


THERE is a correlation of growth in the moral as in the material 
world. Every development of thought is followed or accompanied by 
corresponding changes in social conditions. Even where no connec- 
tion can be traced, the various aspects of progress are co-ordinated. 
They are related even when seemingly opposed. And they “ work 
together” towards an end not always clearly foreseen. It is a 
peculiarity of our time that interests apparently diverse—theological, 
philosophical, educational, political—have often been fused together 
in the same persons. Our theologians have deeply cared for the 
moral elevation of the people; our philosophers, even when discard- 
ing theology, have been guided by far-reaching speculations which 
had a practical aim ; upholders of Positivism “have been active in 
improving the conditions of labour; our prophets of culture have 
sought earnestly to raise the standard of education; and our poli- 
ticians have not been indifferent to the great ideas that have been 
moving the main current, beneath the superficial restlessness of 
the age. 

It is intended in the present article to call attention to some 
endeavours, falling roughly within the period 1849-1899, towards 
the removal of traditional hindrances which had hampered the free 
scope of individual thought and action. The attempts referred to 
have only partially succeeded; most of those who led them are no 
more ;, reactionary influences in recent years have helped to bury 
them in oblivion. But it is the belief of the present writer that they 
gave rich promise of future good, and that even the results which 
they achieved are less contemptible than it is the fashion to assume. 


It will be convenient to deal separately with three factors, which in 
the life of this period are intimately blended: (1) the widening of 
theology ; (2) the abolition of religious tests and disabilities ; and (3) 
the extension of higher education. 

1. The history of what is popularly known as “the Oxford move- 
ment” has been repeatedly written. The names of Keble, New- 
man, Pusey, Hurrell Froude, and W. G. Ward, are associated with 
strenuous efforts which have had manifest consequences; and while 
poetic feeling and religious genius are esteemed among us, Keble and 
Newman at least will not be forgotten. The movement here to be 
described was one of which the history no less deserves to be 
written. But to do so will be a difficult task. For its purpose 
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was not to revive traditions or to restore ceremonies, but to modify 
ideas, to adapt religious principles to modern apprehension, to recon- 
cile Christian truth with historical criticism, to find a modus vivendi 
between reason and faith. Such aims inevitably gave rise to mis- 
construction, and those who pursued them had to encounter a mass of 
prejudice, of which their successors in the present generation are but 
faintly aware. 

The “intellectual emancipation” which was destined to trouble 
the waters of the Church of England may be roughly dated from the 
time when Julius Charles Hare and Connop Thirlwall were together 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. The first volume of their translation 
of Niebuhr’s Rome, which roused the alert suspicion of the Quarterly 
Review, appeared in 1828._ And it may be remembered that in the 
years preceding this, Thomas Arnold, in his quiet home at Laleham, 
had also made a diligent study of Niebuhr. All these men were 
friends and admirers of Bunsen, and Hare had also been brought 
into close intimacy with 8. T. Coleridge. Thirlwall had hesitated 
long and anxiously before taking orders, as required by his Fellow- 
ship, and in the interim had published anonymously his translation 
of Schleiermacher’s Introduction to St. Luke. This little work had 
curiously different consequences for the writer, and for one at least 
amongst his readers. In 1840 Thirlwall was preferred to the See of 
St. Davids by Lord Melbourne, who had read the translation, and 
“satisfied himself of the propriety of the appointment.” But the 
same book when read by an earnest seeker after truth, the Rev. 
W. M. W. Call, induced in him a train of thought which caused him 
to resign his living. This was remembered against the Bishop when 
he consented to the episcopal condemnation of Essays and Reviews. 

A similar case, to which public notice was earlier drawn, was that 
of John Sterling, the pupil of Julius Hare, who had afterwards 
become his curate at Hurstmonceaux. That position he resigned, 
partly on the ground of health, but chiefly, as his best friends knew, 
because of religious scruples. The two memoirs by Julius Hare and 
Thomas Carlyle (1848-1851), which followed after his death in 1844, 
formed the first overt evidence of the distress which the inevitable 
discrepancy between theological tradition and modern thought was 
occasioning to sensitive and inquiring minds. Others not less con- 
scientious, nor less impressed with the difficulty of the situation, took 
the more arduous course of attempting to modify theology. Such 
was Julius Hare himself, and his brother Augustus—too soon carried 
off by death; such was Frederick Denison Maurice, the intimate 


friend of Sterling and of Hare. 


(1) Milman’s History of the Jews, first published in The Family Library for 1829, 
1830, was the first incursion of the new criticism into the sacred territory, and evoked 
a foretaste of the resulting disturbances. 
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Maurice was converted from Unitarianism to the Church of 
England through his intercourse with S. T. Coleridge, and the 
religious writings of modern times which had most influenced him 
were those of William Law (author of the Serious Call), and of 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, who had done so much to soften 
Calvinistic asperities in Scotland. No more deeply religious nature 
than that of F. D. Maurice has appeared in our time. His“intense 
attachment to the doctrines of the Church of England as he conceived 
them made the aspersions to which he was exposed more painful to 
him. His dismissal from his post at King’s College, after the publi- 
cation of his Theological Essays (1853), is the first distinctly marked 
epoch in the period now under review. It at once gathered round 
him a band of admiring disciples, especially at Cambridge, where the 
current of religious feeling that Simeon had set in motion was still 
flowing and, through the progress of enlightenment, was prepared 
to run in wider channels. Henry and Frank Mackenzie, Charles 
Tayler and J. C. Maxwell at Trinity, and Maxwell’s cousin, Charles 
Mackenzie (the missionary Bishop) at Caius, were not unworthy 
successors of Henry Martyn and Kirke White, and they were lovers 
of Maurice and his works. 

The main outlines of Maurice’s theology are abundantly clear. 
The Fatherhood of God, the Eternal Sonship, the Spiritual Kingdom, 
were to him realities that penetrated his entire being. But when 
dealing with particular statements, or with the thoughts of others— 
now reading his own opinions into theirs, now travestying the views 
which he controverted-—his style became to many readers bewilder- 
ingly obscure. It was said of him by one who wished him well: 
“Maurice thinks that everybody is right, and that everybody is 
wrong, and that he himself is more right and more wrong than any- 
body.” He remains, notwithstanding, as a distinguished name in 
English theology, and when to his theological is added his philan- 
thropical work, he stands forth as a commanding personality. An 
intellect which J. 8. Mill greatly admired, in spite of cardinal 
differences of opinion, must always be spoken of with respect. 

Charles Kingsley had attached himself to Maurice from about 1844, 
and may be regarded as his disciple, though having also a message of 
his own, which may be briefly described as the consecration of things 
secular. Those who remember the effect produced in Sabbatarian 
Scotland by John Caird’s sermon on “ Religion in Common Life” can 
appreciate the extent to which such a new gospel was required. 

At Oxford, in 1849, the Hampden controversies of 1836 and 1847 
were well-nigh forgotten, except so far as they had left in the minds 
of High Churchmen a rooted objection to Crown appointments, 
The much-feared latitudinarian Bishop gave no sign of becoming 
further troublesome. Theological excitement had calmed down, and 
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was replaced by the agitation for University reform. Arthur Stanley’s 
sermons on the apostolical age had created no great stir, though, as 
the representative of Arnold, he remained a centre of interest to those 
who inclined to liberal opinions. The ferment of religious inquiry was, 
however, working strongly in a few minds. J. A. Froude had been 
expelled from Exeter, and Arthur Hugh Clough had resigned his 
fellowship at Oriel. The first determined utterance of a liberal 
theology came from the Bampton Lecturer of 1851. H. Bristowe 
Wilson, B.D., of St. John’s, had hitherto been chiefly known as one 
of the four tutors, including A. C. Tait, who had publicly protested 
against the casuistry of Tract XC. After an honourable career at 
the University he had accepted a country living. But he was an 
accomplished theologian, whose wide learning was known to be 
equalled by his intellectual power. His Bampton Lectures on ‘* The 
Communion of Saints”’ were the clear outcome of a sustained effort of 
spiritual thought. They could not, like Maurice’s writings, be cen- 
sured for obscurity ; and although a certain austerity of style might 
repel some hearers, yet the cogency of the closely compacted reason- 
ing, the firm, deliberate expression, the loftiness of tone, as well as the 
nature of the subject, might well have commanded a stronger interest 
than was felt either by the hearers or the readers of a time when the 
turgid rhetoric of Samuel Wilberforce could impress even cultured 
minds. Wilson’s Bampton Lectures are a lucid and elaborate argu- 
ment addressed to the higher Christian consciousness of the age, to 
the effect that not in Confessions and Formularies, not in super- 
natural gifts, not even in the Sacraments as outward ordinances, but 
in Christian Love, is the true bond of communion to be found. But 
although his praise of Zwingli and his exposition of the doctrine 
of grace gave considerable offence in certain quarters, no formal 
step was taken against Bristowe Wilson at that time. Two reasons 
may be alleged for this abstention, which gave four years’ respite to 
the growth of liberal thought. The Gorham judgment, on the ques- 
tion of Baptismal Regeneration, delivered in 1850, had caused deep 
discouragement to sacerdotalism ; and, at that moment, the two powers 
which afterwards combined to stamp out “ heresy” at Oxford (E. B. 
Pusey and 8. Oxon.) were in a deadlock of contention over the Con- 
fessional. Dr. Pusey, whom the Bishop of Oxford had inhibited, 
wrote to him as follows (May dth, 1851) :— 

‘““Mr. Stanley . .. has been forming a school, known as the Germanizing 


school... . The present Bampton Lecturer, Mr. Wilson, of St. John’s, has been 
preaching such doctrine as has much scandalized many of the Heads of Houses. 


. » . You will be asked why they are allowed to officiate, I forbidden.’’—Li/e of 


E. B. Pusey, vol. iii. p. 335, 


Wilson’s attitude was independent of contemporary influences. He 
sought to extend the principles of the Reformation in the light of 
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nineteenth century thought, and to secure a wider comprehension by 
enlarging the terms of communion. He was willing that the Thirty- 
nine Articles should remain as “ Articles of peace,’ a landmark of 
progress from which the Church should not recede. -But the indi- 
vidual clergyman, he thought, should be only in so far bound to them 
as to submit to the existing law and to recognise the duty of loyalty to 
the historical body to which he belonged. 

Stanley’s Commentary on the Corinthians and Jowett’s work on 
the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans appeared together in the 
summer of 1855. They had been undertaken in pursuance of a plan 
of Dr. Arnold’s, and had been completed after several years of 
anxious labour. Jowett’s great book, partly because he was still at 
Oxford, at once attracted ecclesiastical censure. He had dared to 
interpret St. Paul, not in the light of Patristic tradition, or of the 
dogmatic theologies which had supervened, but through the analogy 
of the Apostle’s other writings and the remaining fragments of the 
first century. This was to treat the Bible “like any other book.” 
He had admitted the possibility that, in regard to the time of the 
Second Advent for example, an Apostle might be mistaken. Buta 
more flagrant cause of offence remained. In the Essays which 
accompanied his Commentary, Jowett had attempted the difficult 
task of which M. Auguste Sabatier has lately spoken as ‘‘ the renewal 
of Christian Dogma.” In particular he had exposed the unconscious 
immorality of the then prevalent mode of presenting the doctrine of 
the Atonement. His appointment to the Regius Professorship of 
Greek in the same year gave the occasion for an opening of hostilities 
against him. Crown appointments, as we have seen, were suspected 
by Dr. Pusey and his friends, whose orthodoxy was outraged by 
Jowett’s book, and Vice-Chancellor Cotton demanded of the new 
Professor that he should sign the Articles again. This step was 
approved by the upholders of Tract XC.! During the ten years that 
followed, the question of augmenting the salary of the Professor of 
Greek kept controversy alive in the University. Jowett himself, 
while observing silence on this subject, was convinced of the public 
duty of breaking through the meshes of the net with which obscu- 
rantism was seeking to stifle thought amongst the clergy; and he 
foresaw the coming alienation of intellectual persons from the Church. 
He therefore joined with Bristowe Wilson in the publication known 
as Essays and Reviews. Dr. Rowland Williams, whose sermons on 
‘Rational Godliness” had been attacked in the Quarter/y together with 
Jowett’s St. Paul, was also enlisted in the work. And Mr. Mark 
Pattison, who, on awakening from medieval dreams, deeply resented 
his former association with Pusey and Newman, was another willing 
contributor. The sequel is well known. The volume appeared in 
1860, and was vehemently assailed throughout the following winter 
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Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were prosecuted severally in the Arches 
Court, and were defended by Fitzjames Stephen. The Dean of the 
Arches gave his judgment in the summer of 1862. Most of the 
articles of accusation were rejected by him, but on the few which 
remained, referring chiefly to inspiration and eternal punishment, the 
essayists were condemned, and were suspended from their offices for a 
year. Against this judgment they appealed, and before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council each conducted his own defence, 
‘“‘ very skilfully,” says a Church historian; but Mr. Wilson’s defence, 
at all events, deserves far higher praise. It isa monument of sound 
reasoning and theological learning. Both clergymen were finally 
acquitted in the spring of 1864; and Mr. Wilson, the promoter of 
the original plan, might justly pride himself on having won for his 
brethren a large measure of freedom. 

The Essays and Reviews case was followed by that of Bishop 
Colenso, whose elaborate proof of the position now so widely held, 
that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch, created another 
clerical scandal. High Anglican, Low Churchman, and Orthodox 
Dissenter were “made friends together” for the time. For the 
contagion spread. The retirement, enforced or voluntary, of several 
well-known clergymen accentuated the uneasiness within the Church, 
and the treatment of the learned Dr. Samuel Davidson, and of the 
spiritually-minded Mr. Cranbrook of Edinburgh, by their Indepen- 
dent brethren, betrayed a spirit different from Milton’s. Even the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa did not escape from the 
widespread disturbance. The publication of Ecce Homo and of the 
posthumous sermons of IF’. W. Robertson, of Brighton, further sug- 
gested the possibilities of an unconventional theology. How many 
young men, well fitted for a sacred calling, were in those years 
deterred from enlisting in the Christian ministry, it will be always 
impossible to tell. 


2. In seconding Bristowe Wilson’s enterprise, Jowett had had 
clearly in view the abolition of subscription—see his letter to A. P. 
Stanley, of August 15th, 1858 (Life, Vol. I., p. 275): “the object 
is not to be obtained by any anonymous writing.” And during the 
consequent excitement, he had striven to induce the divergent leaders 
of Oxford Liberalism to combine upon this question. In April, 1861, 
he wrote to Mr. Frederic Harrison :— 


“Tf you andI and the gentleman in the Saturday Review who attacks us both, 
as well’as other Liberals, keep bringing before the world the various shades of 
difference by which we are divided, instead of joining in the attempt to obtain 
the abolition of subscription, about which we are all agreed, it is clear that 
another generation may pass away and Oxford remain as it is.’’. . . ‘I would 
gladly follow in the wake of the Dean of Christ Church, or Arthur Stanley, or 
even our friend ‘the gentleman in the Saturday Review,’ if they would help to 
earry the abolition of subscription.” 
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In Jowett’s intention, as in A. P. Stanley’s, the relief contem- 
plated applied both to the Universities and to the Clergy. 

The question of the admission of Dissenters to matriculation at the 
Universities had been seriously brought forward in Parliament as 
early as 1834, when “ Mr. Secretary Stanley ”—afterwards Earl of 
Derby and Prime Minister—spoke in support of a petition upon the 
subject : ‘“‘As a member of the Government and of the Church, he 
warmly concurred in the prayer of the petition. It was a real and 
substantial grievance. Young men of sixteen or seventeen years of 
age ought not, on their entrance, to be called upon to subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Such a system was most injurious to the real 
interests of religion.” ' Sir Robert Peel (who was followed by Mr. 
Gladstone) argued, on the other side, “that it was impossible to 
admit Dissenters to education at the Universities without admitting 
them to degrees ; that it was impossible to admit them to degrees 
without admitting them to Government; and impossible to admit 
them to Government without admitting them to emoluments.” ? 
These were, in fact, the stages through which the question passed 
before its final settlement. 

During the following decade the subject was repeatedly mooted in 
the House of Commons, chiefly by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Dodson, Mr. W. 
D. Christie, and Mr. James Heywood. But the grievance was not 
felt by more than a small section, even of the Nonconformist bodies ; 
and the agitation flagged. From about 1846, however, the proposal 
began to be entertained by reformers within the Universities. The 
Commissioners of 1850 reported tentatively on the subject, but 
clearly indicated the lines which were followed in the subsequent 
legislation. The Acts of 1854 and 1856, dealing separately with 
Oxford and Cambridge (while in some ways disappointing Liberal 
aspirations)* abolished the test for matriculation at both Univer- 
sities, for the Bachelor degrees at Oxford (except in Divinity), and 
at Cambridge for all except Divinity degrees, but without conferring 
a voice in the Senate. For this purpose it was required that the 
person taking the degree should declare himself a bond fide member of 
the Church of England. An attempt was made at Balliol to exact a 
similar declaration from every scholar, and the following clause was 
appended to the advertisement of Balliol Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, which appeared in The Times of November 11th, 1854 :— 





(1) The law required subscription from all above the age of twelve. 

(2) So summarized by Mr. Gladstone in his speech on the second reading of the 
Universities Tests Bill in 1870. 

(3) The New House of Congregation at Oxford included persons whe, though resident 
within University bounds, had no share in academic life, and the body so constituted 
had no initiative in University legislation. 
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“* Members of the Church of England intending to be candidates are required 
to call on the Master on the evening of Monday the 20th inst. with certificates of 
their birth and baptism, and testimonials from their college or school.” 


But on an appeal to the Visitor (Bishop Jackson), promoted by 
Jowett, Henry Smith, and others, this requirement was cancelled, as 
an evasion of the Act of Parliament. 

It remained to liberate the higher degrees and University offices 
at Oxford; to give Nonconformist graduates a vote in the Oxford 
Convocation and the Cambridge Senate, and further to set free 
endowments by abolishing the restrictions on Fellowships and Head- 
ships of colleges. Every such proposal was, of course, stubbornly 
resisted by those who were fighting foot by foot for the existing pre- 
dominance in the Universities of the Anglican clergy. But in the year 
1864—the year of the Westbury judgment, and of the refusal by the 
Oxford Convocation to endow the Professorship of Greek—the centre 
of the agitation was transferred to London; where a little band of 
University men, whose minds had been formed at Oxford during the 
growth of liberal thought, or at Cambridge under the stimulus 
imparted by the writings of Mr. John Stuart Mill, combined to sup- 
port those members of Parliament who had never ceased to work in 
this direction. 

By far the most active among the Cambridge men was Mr. Henry 
Fawcett, who, in 1861, “ had got up a petition for throwing open the 
Fellowships, which was signed by seventy Fellows, including twenty- 
eight Fellows of Trinity, and was presented to Parliament in the 
next session.” * 

Amongst his Cambridge comrades who supported him were Sir 
George Young, Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, Mr. Westlake, and 
Charles Buxton, who was already M.P. for Maidstone. 

The Oxford men in London, who at first worked mainly for the 
liberation of the Degrees, were C. 8S. Roundell (the most "persistent 
of all), C. S. Bowen, Frederic Harrison, M. E. Grant Duff, M.P.,’ 
G. C. Brodrick, J. Bryce, G. Osborne Morgan,? A. O. Rutson, 
R. 8. Wright, and E. L. Stanley. 

(1) I quote from Mr. Leslie Stephen’s admirable statement in his Life of Henry 
Fawcett. Kingsley had touched on the question in Alton Locke. 

(2) These four, with Mr. Edward Miall, formed the first small Committee for pro- 
moting the cause. 

(3) Since Sir George Osborne Morgan has but lately passed away, and no memoir of 
him has been written, it may be not impertinent to add a few words as to his career. 
The son of a parish clergyman in N. Wales, he had been brought up to look with equal 
horror on democracy and dissent. But the Oxford of 1846-50 had been a revelation to 
him. The companion of Clough and Grant and Sellar, he was known amongst them as 

he “ poet,’’ and he gained the Newdigate with a poem on Australia which long after- 
wards became popular with Australian colonists. His gay and sociable manner concealed 
from others the Celtic fire which, though “tempered with common sense,’’ always 
burned within him. The Burials Act of 1880, with which his name was associated, 
was a healing measure of which the effects are not yet fully realised. 
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Of the reformers still at Oxford, with whom these men were in 
communication, the most important, besides Professor Jowett, were 
the Dean of Christ Church (H. G. Liddell), his friend, Professor J. 
M. Wilson, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. T. Fowler, and Mr. Goldwin , 
Smith. Jowett’s wish, expressed in his letter to F. Harrison, was so 
far fulfilled. Fawcett’s Cambridge petition was followed up in the 
following year (1863) by a corresponding petition, largely signed by 
residents of the University of Oxford. This action was ably vin- 
dicated by Mr. Goldwin Smith in his Plea for the Abolition of Tests. 

Preliminary meetings were held in barristers’ chambers, such as 
those of C. S. Roundell and Osborne Morgan ; and at a meeting of a 
more public nature, in the Freemasons’ Tavern, on June 10th, 1864, 
resolutions were passed in favour of Mr. Dodson’s Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of Tests at Oxford, and Mr. Bouverie’s to remove the Test for 
College Fellowships required in both Universities by the Act of 
Uniformity. The principal speakers were Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. 
(Lord) Bowen, Professors Fawcett, Jowett, Henry J. 8. Smith, and 
Huxley, Mr. Goschen, Mr. John Bright, M.P., The Dean of West- 
minster (A. P. Stanley), Mr. James Bryce, and Mr. T. Fowler.’ It 
was upon this occasion that Mr. Bright observed that he had been 
accustomed to regard the Universities as “ places devoted to dead 
languages and undying prejudices.” 

This was a remarkable gathering. The names of 120 persons who 
were present, and approved the resolutions, were recorded on the spot, 
many of them in autograph, and almost all would still be recognised 
as men of note. Not to print the whole list, the following are given 
as they were written down, but in alphabetical order: R. E. Bart- 
lett,? E. P. Bouverie, M.P., Charles Bowen, Rev. G. D. Boyle, John 
Bright, M.P., George Brodrick,* J. Bryce, E. Caird, Leonard H. 
Courtney, Horace Davey, J. L. Strahan Davidson, A. V- Dicey, M. E. 
Grant Duff, R. Ellis, Professor Fawcett, W. H. Flower, C. Fortescue, i 
M.P., Thomas Fowler, Edward H. Freeman, W. H. Fremantle, j 
George G. Goschen, T. H. Green, Frederic Harrison, T. E. Holland, 
Thos. Hughes, Professor Huxley, Mr. Jebb, B. Jowett, Godfrey 
Lushington, James Martineau, Rev. F. D. Maurice, E. Miall, Chas. 
S. Miall, R. B. D. Morier, Bishop of Natal,‘ Henry Reeve, Rev. 
W. Rogers, C. S. Roundell, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Henry 
J. §. Smith, Goldwin Smith, Leslie Stephen, J. A. Symonds, L. 
Tollemache, John Westlake, Dean of Westminster,® Alfred Wills, 
Rey. Professor Wilson, C.C.C. Ox., R. 8. Wright, George Young. 

We have now to trace the progress of the question in Parliament 





(1) Now Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
(2) Afterwards Vicar of Pershore and Bampton Lecturer. i 
(8) The Hon. G. C. Brodrick, now Warden of Merton. 
(4) Colenso. (5) A. P. Stanley. 
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In 1865 Mr. Goschen spoke in favour of Mr. Dodson’s Bill, which 
passed the second reading in the House of Commons, but was with- 
drawn. In 1866 the Bill for throwing open the Degrees and 
University offices at Oxford was entrusted to Mr. Coleridge, and was 
carried successfully through the House of Commons, but was with- 
drawn after the change of Ministry in July. On the motion for 
going into Committee on this Bill, as well as in support of Mr. 
Bouverie’s measure, Fawcett, who had by this time been returned for 
Brighton, spoke strongly in favour of opening the Fellowships both 
at Oxford and Cambridge. But the proposal found little favour in 
the House of Commons at that time. Mr. Coleridge’s Bill was 
renewed in 1867, under the Conservative Government. Faweett 
moved that its operation should be extended to Cambridge, and as 
thus amended, it passed the House of Commons, but was defeated in 
the Lords. 

Mr. Gladstone gave reasons for not supporting the Bill, while he 
admitted that some concession ought to be made to the Dissenters. 
At this point there arose a momentary division between the Oxford 
and Cambridge reformers. At Oxford other questions had arisen, 
chiefly connected with University organisation; and some of the 
Oxford men desired to have a separate measure for Oxford—dealing 
with the Tests, of course, but also comprehending certain constitu- 
tional changes.’ Fawcett wisely insisted on pressing solely for the 
Abolition of Tests, and ineluding Oxford and Cambridge in a single 
Bill. His view prevailed, and a Bill for abolishing the Test at both 
Universities, brought in by Coleridge, Bouverie, and Grant Duff, 
passed the second reading in 1868, but was withdrawn. Meanwhile 
Mr. Ewart’s University Education Bill, creating a class of non- 
collegiate students, had passed both Houses after being brought by 
Faweett’s motion before a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons.” Another change of Ministry followed, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration of 1868-74 began. Sir John Coleridge was now 
Solicitor-General, and brought in his Bill under stronger auspices 
than heretofore. It took its place as a Government measure side by 
side with Mr. Forster’s Education Bill; it was no longer permissive, 
but compulsory; it applied to Oxford and Cambridge, and also to 
the University of Durham, and included College Fellowships as well 
as University Degrees and Offices. An unanswerable argument on 
the subject of the emoluments was derived from the fact that 
Cambridge had had seven Nonconformist Senior Wranglers in nine 

(1) Revision of Congregation ; Limitation of powers of Convocation ; initiative to be 
transferred to Congregation as revised ; power to Colleges to alter statutes and‘ ordin- 
ances, with appeal to Privy Council ; abolition of permanent sinecures and celibacy. 
See Report of a Conference at the Ship Hotel, Charing Cross, in July, 1867. 


(2) See the Report of this Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1867, with 
evidence by Jowett, C..S. Roundell, Dr. Pusey, and others. 
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years. The Bill, as now proposed, afforded a complete solution of 
the problem, except in two particulars: the Clerical Fellowships re- 
mained untouched, and degrees in Divinity, as well as the Theological 
Chairs, were to continue subject to the Test. Amendments were 
moved by Mr. Stevenson for freeing the Divinity Chairs, and by Mr. 
Fawcett for abolishing the Clerical Fellowships, and both proposals, 
although not adopted by Government, were supported by large 
minorities. In 1869 the Bill passed the House of Commons, but was 
defeated in the Lords. In 1870, after Mr. Gladstone had spoken for 
it on the second reading, it again came before the House of Lords, 
with a rider by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice to include the Headships 
in the operation of the Bill. The Lords appointed a Select Com- 
mittee, which took evidence in this and the following year, when 
the Bill, as at first proposed, again passed the Commons. The Lords 
sent it back with minor alterations intended to secure “ religious 
teaching.” But the Lords’ amendments were rejected by the Com- 
mons, though Mr. Gladstone was inclined to give them a hearing, 
and the University Tests Act of 1871 became law.’ 

The principle thus established for the English Universities was 
extended to the Trinity College and University of Dublin by Mr. 
Faweett’s Bill, which passed in 1873, after some reluctance had 
again been shown on the part of the Prime Minister. 

It would be wrong, in this connexion, to omit all mention of the 
Liberation Society, who in the interest of the Nonconformists gave 
their cordial support to those who on more general grounds were urging 
the abolition of the Tests. Dr. Foster, the Chairman of its Committee, 
had a considerable share of the work ; and his successor, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, conducted important negotiations with Mr. Gladstone in 
connexion with the Act of 1871. 

This long story is now approaching a close. The consummation 
which to Peel and Gladstone in 1834 had appeared the height of 
absurdity, was now attained under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and 
the remaining restrictions on Fellowships and Headships of colleges, 
to which the requirement of Ordination was still attached, instead of 
being unassailable, as it had seemed to the Parliament of 1866, was 


(1) The Preamble to this Act (35 and 36 Vict. cap. 26) was drawn by C. 8S. Bowen, 
afterwards Lord Justice Bowen, and is as follows :— 

“‘ Whereas it is expedient that the benefits of the University of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham, and the Colleges and Halls now subsisting therein, as placcs of religion 
and learning, should be rendered freely accessible to the nation : 

‘* And whereas, by means of divers restrictions, tests, and disabilities, many of Her 
Majesty’s subjects are debarred from the full enjoyment of the same : 

‘“‘ And whereas it is expedient that such restrictions, tests, and disabilities should be 
removed, under proper safeguards for the maintenance of religious instruction and 
worship in the said Universities, and the Colleges and Halls now subsisting within the 
same : 

‘* Be it enacted,” &e. 
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now a glaring anomaly and anachronism. But another decade had to 
pass before it could be removed. In 1877, during Lord Beaconsfield’s 
administration, an Executive Commission was appointed to deal with 
Oxford and Cambridge severally. The Oxford Reformers were not 
satisfied with the action of their Commissioners, and on July 5th, 1880, 
while the Commission, of which Lord Selborne was Chairman, was 
still sitting, Mr. Gladstone being again in power,a largely signed 
petition of Oxford residents was presented to Parliament, praying 
“that with respect to Statutes to be made for colleges in Oxford, 
Holy Orders shall not be imposed or continued as a condition of 
holding any college office or emolument.” By this time several of 
those who had taken an interest in the previous agitation had gained 
seats in the House of Commons as reformed in 1867. G. O. Morgan 
had triumphed over the Welsh territorial magnate and had been 
returned for Denbigh, C. 8. Roundell for Grantham, R. 8. Wright 
for Nottingham, James Bryce for the Tower Hamlets, Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice for Colne, Professor Thorold Rogers for Southwark, &c. On 
July 9th Mr. C. 8S. Roundell moved a resolution to the effect that, 
excepting the Deanery of Christ Church, no clerical restriction should 
be attached to any Headship or Fellowship in any college of the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; and to this Mr. James Bryce 
added a rider, of which Mr. Roundell approved, that the Chairs of 
Hebrew and Church History at Oxford, and the Chair of Hebrew at 
Cambridge should likewise be thrown open. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, objected to any interference on the part of the House with the 
working of a Government Commission, and on his engaging that 
opportunity should be given for a full discussion of the Commissioners’ 
report in the following year the motion was withdrawn. This was 
the beginning of the end: the promise thus exacted was fulfilled, 
and in 1881 the Liberal majority supported Mr. Roundell in a reso- 
lution on Clerical Restrictions which was passed without a division, 
and was in the nature of an “Instruction” to the Commission. 
Hence, in the final revision of the college statutes, things were 
placed on the footing which now obtains. 


3. The admission of Dissenters to the old Universities has been 
accompanied by other movements in the direction of making the higher 
education more widely accessible. F. D. Maurice’s part in the 
foundation of the Working Men’s College in 1853, and shortly after- 
wards of Queen’s College, was but one amongst the many evidences 
of his far-sighted spirit of philanthropy. The system of Local Ex- 
aminations, originated under the auspices of Dr. Temple, had a 
kindred aim. So had the creation of a class of non-collegiate 
students, under Mr. Ewart’s Act of 1867. ‘“ University Extension,” 
as subsequently set on foot by Mr. James Stuart and Dr. Percival, 
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and greatly encouraged by Mr. Goschen, has become a familiar feature 
of our time. Societies for the Higher Education of Women sprang up 
together with this. And it was followed by the institution of Uni- 
versity colleges—on the model of University College, London, and of 
Owens College, Manchester, in great towns, such as Nottingham, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, and Birmingham; institutions 
which have since been organised into provincial Universities, while 
the college at Newcastle has been united to the University of 
Durham. 

The position of Wales in this respect has been peculiar. The 
college at Lampeter, over which Dr. Rowland Williams at one time 
presided, was handicapped at the outset through a too strict associa- 
tion with the Church of England, and the decided trend of Welsh 
religion towards Methodism. Yet nowhere were the possibilities 
of higher education richer than in Wales. The people there are 
quickly responsive to culture of all kinds, religious, musical, and 
literary. But opportunities were lacking, and social conditions were 
unfavourable to steady progress. The landlords were indifferent, 
and those clergymen who had any tincture of learning were mostly 
out of sympathy with the mass of the people. Things now are 
greatly altered. The removal of disabilities and the creation of edu- 
cational facilities have inspired hope and generated self-respect. 
Welsh Nonconformist youths have gone to Oxford and returned with 
minds enlarged to teach in the University colleges, and have spread 
the blessings of education amongst their countrymen. Some who 
have ample means of observation declare that the change for the 
better in the last thirty years has been extraordinary, and they are 
disposed to attribute this result to the exertions of those public men 
who, like the late Sir George Osborne Morgan, have applied them- 
selves with persistent personal enthusiasm to the removal of envious 
barriers and the promotion of liberal reforms. 

The abolition of restrictions on Degrees, University Offices, and 
College Fellowships has had remarkable effects. The Universities 
have been nationalised, and are the pride of the nation. It is even 
asserted that the suppression of Clerical Fellowships has been a gain to 
religion. If the Divinity Professorships could be likewise nationalised, 
as proposed by Professor Jowett and Mr, Stevenson in 1870-71, and, 
in relation to the Scottish Universities, by Dr. John Muir, in the 
Universities Commission of 1878, the teaching of the chairs would 
probably not be altered, but would command greater authority and 
effect. No measure could help more to heal our unhappy divisions. 

As itis, the results of the freedom gained for the clergy in the early 
sixties are manifest enough. Lord Granville’s Act of 1865, which 
substituted a simple “assent ” for the older “assent and consent to 
all and everything,” has doubtless salved some consciences, although 
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it is perhaps open to the remark that “ old fetters are easier to wear 
than new ones,”’! 

But the consequences of the Privy Council Judgment of 1864 have 
been far more powerful. The Bampton Lectures of the late Vicar 
of Pershore and of the Bishop of Ripon would hardly have been 
possible before then, still less would those of the lamented Dr. Edwin 
Hatch, whose learning was equalled by his eloquence. 

The High Anglican who quarrels with the existence of the Courts 
takes full advantage, to say the least, of the liberty which the judg- 
ments have secured. Even the concessions to modern criticism made 
by the authors of Lux Mundi would have seemed shocking to those 
who, in 1860, attacked the Origin of Species and clamoured against 
Essays and Reviews. The teaching of theology at Cambridge by the 
successors of Lightfoot and Hort would have alarmed an older 
generation. And the publications of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford would doubtless have “ scandalised ” his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Pusey, and the other assailants of the late Bishop of 
Natal. 

The foundation of Mansfield College at Oxford, and of West- 
minster College at Cambridge, the incorporation of Manchester New 
College into the University of Oxford, and the existence of Campion 
Hall, while they are the direct outcome of the movements above 
described, prove at once the decline of Clerical predominance, and 
the continuance, or rather the revival, of religious influences.’ 

And yet we are told that the “ Broad Church Party ” (who never 
were a party) have effected nothing. 

The last open contention at Oxford arose in 1883, when Mr. R. F. 
Horton, the distinguished Nonconformist, being a Fellow of New 
College, was nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, Professor Jowett, to 
an examinership in the Theological School ; and the appointment was 
vetoed by Convocation. Mr. Horton’s Fellowship would have been 
impossible before 1871, and his nomination to any theological ap- 
pointment, when Hawkins of Oriel was Vice-Chancellor, would have 
been unimaginable. 

It is easier to count up “loss and gain” than to forecast the 
future. Some religious minds are sighing for a “ New Reforma- 
tion.” But that hope will not be satisfied by “a conscience clause 
for the laity.” It would be a strange anomaly if the religious 


(1) On this subject it is impossible to add anything to Dean Stanley’s essay on 
‘*Subscription,” being his address at Sion College, of December 7, 1880, reprinted in 
his Essays on Church and State, pp. 165—180 of the edition of 1884. 

(2) See an article on ‘‘ Modern Oxford and Nonconformity,” by H. W. Strong, in 
The London Quarterly Review for October, 1899. I may also refer to Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading, in which the fruits of Oxford culture are super- 
induced on the genius of his race. But the disconnection of the Universities from the 
Church has stimulated the growth of local clerical seminaries. 
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teachers of the nation that produced Colet and Hvoker, Bishop 
Butler and Dean Milman, were required to rest contentedly in the 
rear of knowledge, and to accept the office of mere Levites, who 
conduct traditional rites and administer old-world comforts to troubled 
minds. It will be said that this is to travesty the situation. And so 
it is; because in practice it is admitted on all hands that, as Bristowe 
Wilson held, “the legal obligation is the limit of the moral,” or, in 
other words, that the subscriber only intimates his intention to obey 
the existing law. But until the implicit acknowledgment is in some 
way made explicit, there remains enough to deter scrupulous and 
thoughtful men from taking a step that may expose them to mis- 
construction. As Jowett said in 1851 (Letters, &c., p. 5) :— 


“‘Subscriptions, whether to the Articles or Creeds or anything .. . are the 
worst bond of a Church, because to a great number of persons they will always 
imply that to each of those five hundred (say) propositions you strictly bind 
yourself, and tyrannical Bishops will be seeking from time to time to enforce the 
letter and declaring . . . that everybody takes them in the same sense, which we 
all know to be untrue.” 


Bishop Burnet had long since written :— 


‘*Churches and societies are much better secured by laws than by subscription. 
It is a much more reasonable as a more easy mode of government.”’ 


The spirit of sound learning still exists within the Church of 
England—a fact which is rightly emphasised by Mr. Lecky in his 
Map of Life. But the superficial signs are certainly not encourag- 
ing. For the unlearned clergy hug their chains, and the gap 
between them and the educated laity is continually widering. 
This evil is of a kind which tends to perpetuate itself. And the 
“Union ” which some desire is not a union of Christian hearts at 
home, but an international bond of sacerdotalism. 

There is indeed one symptom which may be interpreted as giving 
some promise of comprehensiveness and freedom. It has lately been 
the mode to quote approvingly the “ spiritual independence” of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. That would seem to imply that 
the fixed idea of the Divine right of episcopacy and the sacredness 
of Apostolical succession, which has hitherto interfered with true 
comity amongst Christian Churches, is at last beginning to give way. 

The Church of Scotland, also, is still bound by the Westminster 
Confession, although Scottish Calvinism, in that form at least, is 
well-nigh extinct. Will the “spiritual independence ”’ of the Scottish 
Presbytery be ever used by them to deliver their own and their 
brethren’s consciences from the pressure of this burden ? 

Lewis CAMPBELT, 
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Our last great conflict abroad, on a scale comparable with our 
operations in South Africa, was the Crimean War; and m ary 
discussion of the manner in which a statesmanlike Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should propose to provide for the expenses of our 
present campaign it is inevitable that the Crimean precedent should 
have a prominent place. A large amount of money over and above 
our ordinary expenditure’ has to be obtained for military purposes, 
and the question is, how it should be raised. In 1854 Mr. Gladstone 
doubled the Income Tax. That, by itself, is not pleasant to contem- 
plate, and it isan additional inducement to dwell in some detail upon 
the differences between the financial conditions prevailing in the United 
Kingdom in 1854 and in 1900, in order that we may see how far it 
would be proper to allow the methods originally adopted for financing 
the Crimean War to govern our action on the present occasion. 

The war against Russia, which was declared at the end of March, 
1854, as a consequence of the British ultimatum in February, came 
at a very interesting moment in our financial history. The old doc- 
trines of Protection, which for so long had inspired our national 
policy, had been fundamentally shaken by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846; but there remained a good deal of fight in the Pro- 
tectionist Party, and the transitional period during which even 
Liberalising Peelites like Mr. Gladstone remained in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to the root-and-branch character of the reform and its 
effects on politics, only really came to an end at the close of 1852. It 
was in November that year that Mr. Disraeli, who was Leader of the 
House of Commons under Lord Derby’s Government, had to accept, 
as the only means of escaping a Free Trade resolution proposed by 
Mr. Villiers, which would have involved a censure of the Ministry, 
an amendment by Lord Palmerston, pledging the House to the 
“policy of unrestricted competition firmly maintained and prudently 
extended.” This amendment was carried by 468 votes to 53, the 
minority consisting only of the irreconcilable Protectionists. As Mr. 
Justin McCarthy writes, in his History of Our Own Times: “The 
moan of Protection was made; all that long chapter of English 
legislation was closed. The straightforward doctrine of Protection 
perished of the debate of November, 1852.” Immediately afterwards, 
in December, Mr. Gladstone’s famous speech on Mr. Disraeli’s Budget 
resulted in the defeat of the Ministry, and in his own installation as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the first time. In 1853 he brought 
forward his own Budget, and delivered the first of those wonderful 
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Budget speeches: which had so profound an effect upon the House of 
Commons, and made his reputation as one of our greatest Finance 
Ministers. The root idea of his policy was the complete reconciliation 
of the nation’s financial system with its reformed commercial princi- 
ples ; the adoption of Free Trade required to be carried out thoroughly 
by further reductions and remissions of the duties on commodities. 
To make up for the loss on indirect taxation, the imposition of direct 
taxation was absolutely necessary, and the great feature of the Budget 
speech of 1853 was its vindication of the maintenance of the unpopular 
Income Tax. It does not concern us to go into the details of the 
Budget of 1853. Mr. Gladstone’s argument in favour of retaining 
the Income Tax temporarily for seven years, objectionable as he 
admitted the tax to be when considered as a permanent element in 
the revenue, was an extraordinarily successful piece of special pleading. 
It is only necessary here to remember that the nation entered upon 
the years of the Crimean War at a turning-point in our financial 
history, when our Free Trade policy, as we have since understood it, was 
only just being definitely accepted and carried into effect, and when 
Mr. Gladstone had just launched his first Budget, the leading principle 
of which was the raising of direct, in relief of indirect, taxation. 
Besides the re-imposition of the Income Tax at 7d., the Succession 
Duty was, for the first time, extended to real property; but the Excise 
duty on soap was abolished, nearly a million was taken off tea, 123 
articles removed from the Customs Tariff, and the duties on 133 
others reduced. The remissions announced on indirect taxation 
amounted altogether to £5,384,000; while the Income Tax, which 
had only just: before ‘been condemned by a vote of the House of 
Commons, was defended by Mr. Gladstone as a means of providing 
£5,500,000 of’ revenue while these necessary reforms were being 
made in our fiscal and commercial systems. The point to be empha- 
sised is, that in the forefront of Mr. Gladstone’s policy was the neces- 
sity of simplifying and reducing the taxes on commodities, even if 
more direct taxation had to be (as he said, temporarily) imposed. 
Certain other details of the general financial situation in 1853-54 
are to be noted, since they will have to be contrasted later on with 
the corresponding state of things at the present time. The National 
Debt stood at £801,777,305, which was equivalent to a burden of 
£28 12s. per head of the population. It had been reduced since the 
beginning of 1817 by only £84,130,837, an average annual reduc- 
tion of £2,273,806. The charge it involved on the revenue was 
£28,054,658, or £1 per head of the population. The nation’s gross 
income was £59,096,667, of which £55,030,212 was derived from 
taxes, the charge for the Debt thus requiring over 47 per cent. of the 
national income. Indirect taxes amounted to £38,809,679, and direct 
taxes to £16,220,533, or 70 and 30 per cent. respectively of the total 
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tax revenue. The Income Tax, at 7d. in the pound, produced 
£5,731,776. The tax revenue represented £1 19s. 3d. per head 
of the population, divided into £1 7s. 10d. from indirect and 
11s. 5d. from direct taxes. 

These figures help us to realise the salient points of the finan- 
cial problem which a Chancellor of the Exchequer had to solve in 
1854. They were, firstly, the commencement of a reform in taxation, 
freeing trade from the still prevalent duties on commodities and sub- 
stituting direct for indirect taxes; and secondly, the enormous amount 
of the National Debt, both absolutely as a charge upon the taxpayers 
and also relatively when compared with the corresponding Debts of 
foreign countries. 

Coming, then, to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals in 1854, we find that 
his plans for meeting the extra military expenditure required, or 
likely to be required, were formed strictly in relation to the financial 
policy dictated by the circumstances of the period. He made his 
Budget statement at an unusually early date in the year, March 6th ; 
and at that time, of course, the war was not fairly begun. But he 
had to produce a War Budget, and provide for estimated expendi- 
ture, though not on a very heavy scale. As compared with the 
estimated revenue of the coming year (£53,349,000), he only antici- 
pated at that moment a deficiency of £2,840,000. How should he 
raise this sum? Not by withdrawing the remissions in taxation 
which in 1853 he had promised for the succeeding year; that would 
be entirely contrary to the policy so recently inaugurated. These 
further reductions, which were allowed for in the estimate of revenue 
expected, would amount to £1,474,000, and Mr. Gladstone announced 
that they must be maintained. It is interesting to recall his language 
on this subject, with its characteristic allusion from Homer :— 

“With respect to those articles of indirect taxation, as compared with direct 
taxation, all we can say is that which the Cyclops said to Ulysses, when he gave 
him the promise of this privilege, that he would devour him the last. . . . We 


cannot, and do not, advise you to add one farthing to the indirect taxation of 
the country.” 


There only remained two methods: the money must either be 
obtained by additional direct taxation or by borrowing. Mr. Glad- 
stone declared emphatically against any increase of the Debt. 
Considering that his deficiency was only about three millions, we may 
nowadays feel some surprise at the energy with which this question 
was discussed ; but it is significant of the stand for principle which 
Mr. Gladstone considered that he was making. 


‘«Ts it right,” he asked, “that we should ourselves make a resolute endeavour 
to meet the charge of the coming war, or would it be just, would it be manly, 
would it be worthy of the wealth and power of England, that we should charge 
this burden on posterity? Iam convinced tlat at the present moment there is, 
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both in this House and the country, a strong opinion that to resort to the Money 
Market for a loan would be a course not required by our necessities, and, there- 
fore, unworthy of our character. . . . So long as the supply necessary for the 
services of the year can be raised within the year, so long we will not resort to 
any system of loan.” 


Mr. Gladstone went on to draw attention to the magnitude of the 
existing Public Debt, principally represented by £750,000,000 in 
Consols: “There is no country which has mortgaged the industry of 
future generations to so fearful an amount.” He contrasted France 
with Great Britain,—France, with only some 230 millions of debt, 
“not to be compared fora moment with that of England,”—and spoke 
of ‘our sad pre-eminence”: ‘ We exceed not only any one country, 
but all the countries of the world put together ” ; and he dwelt gravely 
on “the immense and crushing weight of this great permanent and 
standing Debt.” 

But this was not all. So far we have found Mr. Gladstone merely 
reflecting, as a great financier should, the fundamental conditions of 
the situation. But Mr. Gladstone was also—Mr. Gladstone. And 
accordingly we find him supplementing and enforcing his purely 
financial argument from the more speculative regions of Christian 
morals :— 


“Tf the economical and political reasons are strong for the adoption of this 
policy, not less strong are the moral reasons. The expenses of a war are the 
moral check which it has pleased the Almighty to impose upon the ambition 
and the lust of conquest that are inherent in so many nations.”’ 


It is the irony of fate that this dictum has been associated with 
Mr. Gladstone’s supposed policy of paying for war out of revenue, 
much more than the “economical and political reasons ” which really 
dictated and justified his action. It need only be remarked that, 
supposing the will of the Almighty to have been correctly inter- 
preted by Mr. Gladstone, it is by no means clear that any inference 
is warranted concerning the precise mode in which a nation should 
raise money to cover its expenses. When reduced to its real signifi- 
cance, the “ moral check” in question simply comes down to this : that 
a nation has to pay for going to war, and that the prospect of having 
to pay is a natural deterrent. So far as Providence is concerned, we 
are only confronted with the fact that, as Benjamin Franklin put it, 
we can ‘pay too much for our whistle” ; but the decision as to paying 
out of revenue or by means of interest on a loan rests with our- 
selves, and we have no right to attribute to the Almighty any 
a priori views about the superiority of one system of finance to 
another. However, this grandiose moralisation was an effective 
argument in Mr. Gladstone’s mouth. No doubt it raised the level 
of ‘the debate, and we must not be surprised, human nature being 
very much the same in all generations, if a similar point of view, 
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irrelevant as it is, should be made to do duty in the present year 
of grace. 

‘Having established his position, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
announce a doubling of the Income Tax for half a year, raising it 
from 7d. to 103d., or an increase in revenue of £3,307,000, which 
wiped out his expected deficit, and left a surplus of £467,000. The 
Income Tax, he declared, was “a mighty engine, which you may 
use to an extent equal toa great part of what any war may demand.” 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Hume, as was to be expected, 
applauded the Budget as “another step in the removal of indirect 
taxation”; and Mr. Disraeli protested against the principle ap- 
parently laid down by Mr. Gladstone, that direct taxation was to be 
the only source from which supplies were to be raised. 

On May 8th the Government had to announce further military 
and naval estimates, and Mr. Gladstone had to revise his Budget. It 
was only a couple of months since the first edition, and already some 
corrections had to be made in the too lofty principle thus legitimately, 
but perhaps wrongly, attributed by Mr. Disraeli to his great oppo- 
nent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to raise an additional 
amount of £6,850,000, and he repeated that this sum must be pro- 
vided by an addition to the taxation. But though he doubled the 
second half-year’s Income Tax, and obtained from this source 
£3,250,000 (laying down, moreover, that the tax should stand at 
ls. 2d. during the period of the war), he had to resort to indirect 
taxation for the balance. Ulysses (representing the Soap, Tea, and 
Tobacco Duties) remained intact. But Mr. Gladstone now remembered 
that the equalisation of the Spirit Duties in the United Kingdom was 
a great object of fiscal policy; in Scotland and Ireland the duties 
were too low as compared with England, and accordingly they were 
raised—for equality’s sake, and incidentally for the revenue’s. This 
gave him £450,000. Then there were the Sugar Duties; here was 
another opportunity for equalising, this time as between the foreign 
and the British Colonial importer. Hitherto there had been differen- 
tial duties, the British sugar paying on a lower scale. But now they 
were “equalised”; that is to say, a compromise was made, the 
Britisher’s duty being brought up, or half-way up, and the foreigner’s 
duty being retained, or taken half-way down; the net gain to the 
Exchequer being estimated at £700,000 for this “readjustment,” 
which, for various reasons, had been ‘forced on the Government.” 
Finally an increase in the Malt Tax, “ during the war,” was made, 
which would bring in £2,450,000. Disagreeable persons like 
Mr. Disraeli hinted, not obscurely, that this burden on the agricul- 
tural interest was a spiteful shot at a Party which Mr. Gladstone had 
only recently deserted; but the charge was repelled with scorn. 
Suffice it to say that indirect taxation was raised by this means to the 
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extent of £3,600,000, and the accounts were once more successfully 
balanced. But a trifle of £6,000,000 was also asked for by means 
of Exchequer bonds, in order that the Government might have cash 
for prosecuting the war while the taxes had not yet come in. Much 
heated language was used from time to time in the House of Com- 
mons over the question whether this was having recourse to a “ loan,”’ 
or not. Mr, Gladstone insisted that it was nothing of the kind, while 
bankers and other ignorant people, who did not sit on the Treasury 
Bench, and had not committed themselves to the doctrine that bor- 
rowing for war purposes was contrary to the intentions of the 
Almighty, contended that it was. 

We have now gone far enough, however, in retracing the course 
of affairs at the opening of the Crimean War. It is only necessary 
to summarise what actually happened, so far as the financing of the 
war was concerned. Mr. Gladstone did not retain a free hand in the 
matter, and the only part of his operations as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer which is of importance in connection with the policy 
associated with him has already been related. He went out with 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry, on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for an inquiry 
into the condition of the Army ; and though he rejoined Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet, which succeeded, he left it after only a week or two 
of office, on the 21st February, 1855. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
who took his place as Chancellor of the Exchequer, held somewhat 
less subtle and perhaps more practical views as to the business side of 
borrowing. What Mr. Gladstone might have done, if he had been 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer during the whole 
period of the war, it is impossible to say; from the point of view of 
political consistency it might have been a somewhat awkward position, 
though Mr. Gladstone would probably have been at no loss to explain 
away any differences from the ideal to which he had committed him- 
self in March, 1854. The feeling in the country, which he had 
described at that time, a little too confidently, as being strongly 
against resorting to a loan for war purposes, either changed very 
rapidly or made itself felt in the opposite direction; and such 
popular agitation as there was consisted in protests against the 
extra taxation which was imposed. In 1857, when the war was 
over, Mr. Gladstone admitted as much, and commented on the “ ex- 
traordinary indifference of the public mind” on the subject of what 
was spent. And it is known that in later life he regarded with 
disgust the tendency to extravagance directly resulting from that very 
policy of striking off “the fetters of industry ” which had produced 
in the body of the nation a capacity for increased expenditure. I 
am only interested, however, at this point to show what it was that 
he aimed at when the war was beginning, and what were the princi- 
ples underlying his action. As a matter of fact the revenue for 
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1854-55 was insufficient to meet the expenditure, and, in spite of 
the high argument with which the year had opened, the Debt was 
substantially increased. The revenue was £62,969,669 and the ex- 
penditure £69,124,807. In 1855-6 the process went still further. 
The expenditure was £93,065,888, and the revenue, even with addi- 
tional taxation, was only £70,344,140. In 1856-57 the revenue was 
£72,893,312 and the expenditure £76,147,201. Military and naval 
expenses, which had averaged £15,591,819 during the three years 
preceding the war, increased to £30,121,706, £51,661,187, and 
£34,270,255 in 1854, 1855, and 1856 respectively. The additional 
amount involved by the war reached, therefore, a total of £69,277,694, 
£29,562,486 of this total being defrayed out of revenue, and 
£39,715,208 representing the balance raised by creation of debt. 
The net result, so far as the National Debt was concerned, was that 
it stood at £837,144,597 on March 31st, 1857, an increase of 
£35,367,292 in three years. According to a recent opinion, we put 
this money on the wrong horse ; certainly the results have not been 
anything very much to boast about. 


Let us now consider the financial situation of to-day. We shall 
find some very remarkable differences from 1854. The Debt stood 
last April at £627,562,585, a reduction since 1857 of £209,582,012, 
and since 1854 of £174,214,720, the amount per head of the popula- 
tion being now £15 14s. Since 1854 a gross total of £328,498,329 
has been paid off, but against this has to be set the raising of 
£154,283,609 in additional debt. It is certainly a remarkable thing 
that whereas the net reduction in the National Debt since January, 
1817, is £258,345,557, and since the beginning of the Queen’s reign 
£218,611,589, the last forty-two years have seen £209,582,012 paid 
off, or an annual average of £4,990,048. The bulk of this amount 
has been paid since 1876, when the fixed annual charge, including 
a Sinking Fund for redeeming capital, was started. In these 
twenty-four years a net amount of £141,383,172 has been paid off, 
or an annual average of £5,890,965, which represents an increase of 
259 per cent. on the annual average between 1817 and 1854. If we 
took a still more recent period the contrast would be even more 
striking, for in the twelve years ending March 31, 1899, the annual 
average was over nine millions; but even if we do our best for 
1854, and compare the annual average for the thirty-seven years 
preceding it with the thirty-seven years preceding 1899, we get an 
increase in the latter period of 231 per cent., the figures being 
£2,273,806 and £5,245,511 respectively. The total Debt, instead of 
being as large as all the other National Debts of the world put 
together, is now only half as large as that of France, and smaller 
than that of Russia. The annual charge (£23,000,000 as against 
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over £32,000,000 which France has to pay) requires only 21 per 
cent. of the revenue, as against 47 per cent. in 1853, and works 
out at only Lls. 6d. per head instead of £1. And as a field for 
investment our Debt has been diminished to an even greater degree. 
In 1854 there was about £760,000,000 of Government stock open to 
the investor; now, owing to the large portion held by the Government 
itself (and the Government being a buyer and not a seller), there is 
only £392,000,000 even nominally available for the public; and this 
is in reality very much reduced by the large blocks of Consols held, 
practically in permanence, by banks, public institutions, trustees, &c., 
besides the continuing process of redemption by means of the Sinking 
Fund. 

In the latter respect we have an entirely new state of things, so 
far as the conditions for raising new Debt, either permanent or tem- 
porary, are concerned. The system of a fixed charge, which was not 
in existence in 1854, provides us with an annual margin for repay- 
ment of capital, by means of which huge War Loans can be financed 
without the addition of a penny to taxation. And this Fund is an 
annually increasing amount, owing partly to the falling-in of annui- 
ties, and partly to the approaching reduction in the interest on Consols. 

The national income has largely increased. We had in 1898-9 a 
gross revenue of £108,336,193 as against £59,096,667 in 1853. 
From taxation we derived £89,450,000 as against £55,030,212— 
these figures representing per head of the population £2 4s. 8d. and 
£1 19s. 3d., so that we are now being taxed altogether more heavily. 
Whereas in the earlier year the proportions of indirect and direct 
taxation were 70 and 30 per cent., they are now 56 and 44 per cent., 
indirect taxes producing £50,050,000 and direct taxes £39,400,000. 
The Income Tax, which at 7d. produced £5,731,776 in 1853, yielded 
in 1898-9, at 5d., no less than £18,000,000, while the separate items 
of death duties (£11,400,000) and stamps (£7,630,000) in the later 
year show how much more is paid by property now compared with 
the £7,148,787 collected under the sole heading of stamps in 
1853. Per head of the population the indirect taxes represented 
£1 7s. 10d. in 1853, £1 5s. now; and the direct taxes 11s. 5d. in 
1853, and 19s. 8d. now. Moreover the whole character of the indirect 
taxation has altered, since it is now confined to a very few articles 
of consumption. Instead of taxing several hundred different com- 
modities, we confine our operations to under twenty. Out of the net 
receipts for Customs of £21,845,435 no less than £20,775,651 is 
obtained from spirits, wine, tobacco, and tea; while out of the net 
receipts from Excise of £34,415,481, beer and spirits are responsible 
for £30,052,964. 

With one more comparison I can leave this enumeration of details. 
In 1853-4, the year before the Crimean War, our tax revenue was 
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£55,030,212 ; our estimated tax revenue for 1899-1900 was 
£90,700,000. In the last year of peace before the Crimea, we spent 
£16,325,674 on military and naval services; in our latest estimates 
on a peace scale we were prepared to devote £48,209,949 to the 
same objects. While the tax revenue therefore shows an increase of 
£35,669,788, of which two-thirds is provided by increased direct 
taxation, the peace expenditure on Army and Navy had grown by 
£31,884,275. 

The leading features of the new situation are thus brought out 
in a manner which must be plain to everybody. They are, firstly, an 
enormous reduction in the Debt, both absolutely and relatively to 
other countries, until it is not only not a particularly heavy burden, 
but—as the reform of the Sinking Fund last year showed—has 
dwindled so much that Consols are actually scarce; secondly, a great 
increase in direct taxation, and in the proportion it bears to the tax 
revenue; thirdly, a concentration of the indirect taxes upon a very 
few commodities; and fourthly, an enormous increase in our military 
and naval expenditure on a peace footing. I must add, from a 
political point of view, that there has been a wide extension of the 
franchise, and that the bulk of political power now rests, in our 
representative system, with the wage-earning classes, who do not pay 
the direct taxes, and practically contribute nothing to the revenue except 
for the alcohol they choose to drink and the tobacco they smoke. 

Compared with 1854, the conditions of our problem are therefore 
completely reversed. It is impossible for a Chancellor of the 

<xchequer to come forward now and say that not only must any 
extra taxation come from property, but the duties on commodities 
must be still further reduced, even when additional revenue has 
to be raised. It is equally impossible for him to speak of our “ sad 
pre-eminence ” in the “immense and crushing weight ” of our standing 
Debt. 

As was shown by an interesting series of articles in the 
Times last year, there is grave need of a readjustment, even on a 
peace basis, of our system of taxation, which bears much too heavily 
now on property, and, in respect of the duties on commodities, 
is restricted in a ridiculous manner to a very few great sources of 
revenue, The reaction against Protectionism has gone to extrava- 
gant lengths, and public opinion has undoubtedly responded of late 
years to the common-sense arguments of those who have protested 
against the fetish we have made of a Cobdenism which Mr. Cobden 
himself would probably have been the first to repudiate if he had been 
alive. But new taxes on certain commodities, for the sake of revenue, 
could not be reasonably attacked even by fanatical Free Traders. 

As regards the Debt, so far from our being liable to any lectures 
on its scandalous magnitude, the taxpayers of these years are really 
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being made to pay it off to a much larger extent than can properly 
be considered their share. 

Not merely have the political and economical reasons disappeared 
which justified Mr. Gladstone in proposing to pay for the Crimean 
War out of direct taxation rather than by a loan, and only in the 
last resort out of indirect taxation, but an exactly opposite policy is 
suggested by the remarkable change which has come over our financial 
system in the interval. We are more heavily taxed ; our Debt is no 
longer a burden, and its continued reduction (a very doubtful blessing, 
and one attended, at all events, by considerable embarrassment to the 
Savings Banks and the investors in gilt-edged securities) isassured by 
the present Sinking Fund arrangements. The immediate and legitimate 
inference to be drawn is that, for war purposes, there is a primnd- 
facie case for obtaining the money by loan; but that if addi- 
tional taxation is necessary, it should be obtained by revising our 
list of taxable commodities, rather than by increasing the Income 
Tax or other direct taxes. If this primd-facie case is to be upset, some 
very strong reasons will have to be advanced. 

There is one special distinction, moreover, to be drawn between 
the Crimean War and the Boer War, which has an important bearing 
on these general considerations. It cost us sixty-nine millions of 
money to gain a very doubtful advantage over Russia; but in the 
ease of the Transvaal, now that war has been forced upon us, its 
incorporation in the Empire is an object materially worth striving 
for, and one to which we are entitled to look forward to provide us 
with a real guid pro quo. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke last October 
of the prospect of obtaining an indemnity from the Transvaal, with 
all its wealth of gold, which would cover the expense to which we 
were being put. The difficulty of conquering the Boer Republics has 
proved greater since then than any of us expected, but the idea of 
saddling the Transvaal, under British administration, with a Debt 
covering a war indemnity must not yet be abandoned. It supplies, 
meanwhile, an additional argument for not paying for the war out of 
an increase in taxation. The people who will benefit from this war 
will be the owners of Transvaal gold-mines, and incidentally all the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal, for whom the State will be more 
economically and more beneficially administered. The “ industry of 
future generations,” or of a single generation, in the ‘Transvaal, 
may justly be “‘ mortgaged” for this object. It is expected that 
under a reformed Government a saving of £2,000,000 a year could 
be made, on the existing basis of taxation, which was not oppressive. 
That saving would cover interest and sinking fund for a debt of 
fifty millions. It is obvious that if this is the result aimed at, our 
business is simply to raise the money by a temporary loan, which can 
be converted into Transvaal Consols, secured on the mining royalties, 
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and guaranteed by Great Britain, when the time for that final read- 
justment arrives. 

On the other hand, we have to find money not only for the war, 
but also for improving our military organisation. It seems to me 
that in making this new effort we are essentially acting in the 
permanent interests of the Empire, and strengthening it for the 
benefit of posterity. 'The enormously increased burden for naval and 
military services which the taxpayers now cheerfully endure is quite 
as much as we can justly be expected to provide for out of current 
revenue, when all the circumstances of the financial situation are duly 
weighed; and when we look at what other countries are doing we 
see none of our rivals, whose competition puts us to the necessity of 
this huge expenditure on defence, attempting to decrease their Debt, 
but, on the contrary, resorting to loans to pay for their increased 
armaments. Ido not believe that we are using our credit and our 
capital to the best advantage by paying for everything out of taxa- 
tion and making disproportionate reductions in a Debt which is no 
longer a serious burden. On the contrary, at a time of great trade 
prosperity, the State should make a more practical use of its credit and 
allow as much as possible of the national wealth to fructify in the 
pockets of the taxpayer. Mr. Wyndham, speaking in the Debate on 
the Address, warned the electorate that they might have to forego 
their autumn holiday, and keep their children from school, to provide 
money for the war. How can it be considered good policy and true 
economy to bring about such results when the nation can so 
easily avoid making any disturbance in the health and education of 
its citizens ? 


Hucu CutsnouM. 
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Iv is not my purpose in this article to consider copyright from the 
point of view of the historian, but to focus the attention of authors 
upon the latest development in the evolution of literary property, and 
to criticise in some detail the Bill drafted by Lord Thring on behalf 
of the Lords’ Committee, which is shortly to be laid before the 
Imperial Parliament. 

A very brief survey of the history of copyright legislation, how- 
ever, will not only be interesting to those who are not well acquainted 
with the question, but essential in order to come to a proper under- 
standing of the present position. That literary property of a kind 
existed before printing was invented seems to be quite clear, but it 
was generally recognised by eleemosynary doles to the author from 
the bounty of the great. 

With the invention of the printing-press matters assumed an 
entirely different aspect; the trading and commercial element arose, 
and the printer needed and sought for protection. 

Literary property was intangible, an incorporeal hereditament ; 
but a printing-press, type, paper, and all the other appurtenances to 
the production of a book, were real and substantial ; soit was not long 
before the voice of the printer was heard in the land, and literary 
property began to be seriously considered, but only to the extent of 
how to protect the tradesman, i.c., the producer of the tangible 
result. 

In the early days printing was looked upon as one of the sources 
of profit coming under the prerogative of the Crown, and licences were 
granted to certain tradesmen for the production of certain books. 

In 1556 a charter was granted to the Stationers’ Company, per- 
mitting that Company to do certain acts and things with regard to 
the production of books, subject to certain restrictions and restraints. 

The author so far met with scant consideration. 

In 1662 was passed the Licensing Act, forbidding the printing of 
any book unless first licensed by the Stationers’ Company. This Act, 
in fact, practically granted a printing monopoly to the Company. 
It was renewed by several Acts of Parliament, but finally expired in 
1679, in spite of several unavailing attempts to resuscitate it. 

The trade was thrown into confusion, but the commercial instinct 
would not be repressed, and at last, after considerable effort, the first 
Copyright Act was passed early in the reign of Queen Anne. 

This is known as 8 Anne, ec. 19. 

Although it was passed nominally for the benefit of the author, 
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the producer of literary property, it was passed by the efforts of 
the tradesmen, and for their own practical and financial gain. It 
was an unsatisfactory Act, but it was a point gained; evolution was 
working by slow and sure means. 

Under this development authors lost, by degrees, their dependence 
upon their patrons—some rich Mzcenas, some bookseller, printer, or 
combination of booksellers. As education increased, an author’s 
property became more valuable, and other kinds of artistic property 
were considered worthy of being the subject of legislation, until 
finally, at the present day, the disposition of nearly all artistic and 
literary property is regulated by statute. 

It is neither necessary nor expedient to consider here the ethical 
side of the question, the extent to which, with regard to limits of time 
and space, an author is entitled to control his own property—the 
product of his own brain. 

Socialists, no doubt, will rejoice in the fact that copyright property, 
more than any other property, is treated from their standpoint. Land 
nationalisation may be a dream of the future, but literary and artistic 
wares are the property of the nation after the lapse of a certain 
number of years. 

Socialists, however, should remember with regret that this limit of 
time did not once exist, and should look with apprehension to the fact 
that the tendency of modern legislation is to increase rather than 
diminish that limit. This tendency is just so long as the present 
order of things exists; and its justice is recognised not only by every 
nation individually, but by the majority of civilised nations collec- 
tively under the Berne Convention. 

Very little advance was made in the legislation referring to copy- 
right between the date of the Statute of Anne and the beginning of 
the present reign. The Law of Copyright which now regulates an 
author’s estate in literary, dramatic, and musical property, is almost 
entirely embodied in the Act 5 & 6 Vict., c. 42, entitled the Copy- 
right Act 1842. There are other minor Acts dealing with dramatic 
and musical property. 

The consideration of artistic property is intentionally omitted in the 
above paragraph, as the Act to which Lord Monkswell’s name is 
attached, which is the subject of the present article, does not deal 
with this kind of copyright property. 

Since 1842 the course of copyright legislation and of attempts at 
legislation has been as follows : 

Owing to the fact that the Colonies were unable to buy cheap litera- 
ture, the Foreign Reprints Act was passed in 1847. 

The purpose of this Act was to allow the importation into the 
Colonies of cheap reprints of copyright works subject to a fixed royalty 
duty collected for the author. Most of the inhabitants of the Colonies, 
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owing to the vast extent of territory and to the lack of means of distri- 
bution, were forced to be purchasers of books; but they could not 
afford to purchase the expensive three-volume edition then in vogue in 
England, or even the cheap six-shilling edition, and this Act was 
accordingly passed to remove the difficulty under which they lay. 

Canada, however, was dissatisfied with the working of the Act, 
because it destroyed her book trade, by flooding the Canadian 
market with cheap and ill-produced American reprints. Accordingly 
a Canadian Copyright Act was passed and sanctioned by the Imperial 
Parliament of 1875. 

There were further objections on the part of the Canadians, which 
ata later date were urged very strongly by the Canadian Government 
under Sir John Thompson. 

The main dispute then resolved itself into the question whether the 
Dominion Government had a right to legislate on copyright inde- 
pendently of the Imperial Parliament. This does not, however, 
directly touch the consideration of the present Bill, though indirectly 
it is a subject of vital importance. 

After the confirmation of the Canadian Act in 1875, a Royal Com- 
mission sat on the Law of Copyright, and issued its Report in 1878. 
The outcome of this Commission was an attempt at consolidation 
made by the Duke of Rutland (then Lord John Manners) in 1879, on 
behalf of the Conservative Government. This Bill, owing to the 
Dissolution of Parliament in 1880, was not proceeded with. In the 
following Sessions, 1881 to 1886, a Consolidating and Amending Bill, 
dealing with paintings and drawings and similar copyright property, 
was introduced, but never passed into law. 

Two Bills, “The Musical Compositions Acts,” were introduced in 
1882 and 1888, and became law. Their object was to meet certain 
difficulties in the musical publishing trade which, owing to the inade- 
quacy of the Act of 1845, were assuming large proportions. The Act 
of 1882 necessitates the printing on every published copy of a musical 
composition a notice to the effect that public representation or per- 
formance is reserved, and deals with other minor matters incidental 
to this regulation ; the Act of 1888 further dealt with the question of 
costs and damages relating to the same subject. The preamble to 
the Act states that these Acts are to protect the public from vexa- 
tious proceedings for recovery of penalties for unauthorised perform- 
ances. 

In 1886 the International and Colonial Copyright Act was passed ; 
this was a notable forward movement in the evolution of literary 
property. It gave copyright in the British dominions to an author 
in his book in whatever part of the dominions that book was first 
published—thus removing a great difficulty at which the Colonies 
might justly have grumbled—and, in addition, was intended to con- 
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firm the terms of the Berne Convention as far as England, her 
Colonies and Dependencies were concerned. 

The Berne Convention was an agreement between the majority 
of the civilised European nations and a few outside Europe, by which 
reciprocity in copyright and the right of translation should be granted 
to those nations signatories to the Convention. 

This in broad terms was its object. 

It will be seen now that literary property was growing enormously 
in commercial value, and as it grew so laws were being made to 
protect it. Owing to the spread of education throughout the world, 
a popular work secured a million readers when only a century ago it 
would have procured a thousand. To meet the increased demand 
inventions had been called into existence to cheapen and simplify 
the process of reproduction, and finally, to make this property a 
steadfast possession of its producer, a law had been passed allowing 
a British subject to have copyright in his work throughout the 
British dominions wherever published, and further, obtaining an 
extension of his property as published in its original form, with 
minor rights of translation in nearly every civilised country in the 
globe. 

In 1886, the Society of Authors drafted a Consolidation Bill that 
was not brought before Parliament. Towards the end of 1890 the 
United States passed the American Copyright Act, by which other 
nations were allowed the benefit of the Act if they gave reciprocity to 
American citizens. The Americans, from being the literary pirates 
of the world, were gradually coming to a proper understanding of 
the position, but as yet they did not go so far as the rest of the 
civilised world. Evolution is a slow process. They seemed to con- 
sider that literary property was still, in some degree, not the pro- 
perty of the author, but of the trades that dealt with the work for 
publication, and accordingly their Act was trammelled with a clause, 
by which printing in America became a necessary point in procuring 
American copyright. This tradesman’s view of the case Great 
Britain had put aside when the Statute of Anne was passed, as it had 
been put aside by other nations at different periods. No doubt the 
great American nation will also in time realise the difficulties it is 
thus putting in the way of its own authors, not only in the British 
Empire but elsewhere, who frequently, owing to the view taken by 
their Government, lose their copyright. 

The American Act, such as it was, was welcomed, and a British 
subject now enjoys its benefit, suffering from two difficulties only— 


1. Simultaneous publication. 
2. Printing from type set up in America. 


This progress was another blow dealt to the Socialists. 
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Territorially, the property in copyright works has grown enor- 
mously, but in duration of time its growth has not been commen- 
surate, though every new effort towards copyright legislation shows 
that, from this point of view, there is a progressive evolution. 

The American Act of 1890 has been the last accession to Copy- 
right Law, with the exception of the meeting of the signatories to the 
Berne Convention in 1896, when some minor points in that Conven- 
tion were strengthened and enlarged. 

In England, however, various efforts have been made with regard 
to the consolidation and amendment of the law. These efforts, no 
doubt, originated in consequence of the increasing value of literary 
property, and received a further stimulus as soon as it was fully 
realised that the interpretation of the present Acts was a matter of 
exceeding difficulty. The confusion was heightened by the fact that 
there was no uniformity with regard to the method of dealing with 
copyright property. Legislation had been piecemeal, and the subject 
had not been dealt with from a broad and sound standpoint. Copy- 
right property had also developed in kind, and in many cases the 
present legislation had been wholly inadequate to grapple with the 
new position. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors, who are especially interested 
in the Copyright question, have, since their formation, been trying to 
get some remedial legislation passed, and again, aroused to fresh 
exertion after the passing of the American Act in 1890, promoted a 
Bill, which was brought forward by Lord Monkswell. 

It was a full Consolidating and Amending Bill, dealing with all the 
various kinds of copyright property, and based mainly on the Report 
of the Commission of 1878, with an elaborate Memorandum prefixed 
to it. It was read a second time in the House of Lords, but not 
proceeded with farther. 

Although this attempt was unsuccessful the Society of Authors did 
not give up hope, and in 1896 appointed a Sub-Committee to re- 
consider in full the question of consolidating and amending the 
Copyright Acts. 

They finally decided to try to pass a small Act amending the 
most pressing difficulties existing under the present inadequate 
legislation, as it was thought likely that such a small, uncontentious 
Bill might have some chance of becoming law. 

The Bill was dealt with in the House of Lords, and it passed the 
third reading on July 23rd, 1897. It treated of the following points 
only :— 

. Translations. 
. Magazine Copyright. 
. Copyright in Lectures, 
Abridgments. 


~ 
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5. Dramatisation of Novels, etc. 
6. Summary Remedy for Infringement of Dramatic Copyright. 


In the autumn of 1897 the Copyright Association prepared a full 
Consolidating and Amending Bill, dealing with all kinds of copyright 
property. It is needless to discuss the merits or demerits of this Bill, 
as it has been withdrawn, together with the Society of Authors’ 
Amending Bill, in favour of the present draft. 

It was brought before the House of Lords, together with ‘the 
Amending Bill, in 1898, and a very strong Committee of the Peers 
was formed to go thoroughly into the matter, and take evidence from 
all sides and on all points. 

As the subject developed it gradually became clear that the 
Amending Bill was inadequate to grapple with the confused and 
complicated question, and that the Consolidating Bill was unsatis- 
factory in its methods and draftsmanship. 

At this period—the summer of 1898—Lord Thring consented to 
draft a Bill on behalf of the Lords’ Committee. 

He decided to deal with copyright property under two separate 
heads :— 


1. Literary, Dramatic, and Musical: (including newspapers and 
lectures) Copyright. 
2. Artistic Copyright. 


The first Bill, dealing with literary, dramatic, and musical property, 
was brought before the House of Lords in the early part of 1899, and 
the Amending Bill of the Incorporated Society of Authors and the 
Consolidating Bill of the Copyright Association were withdrawn in its 
favour. It has gone through various stages since the draft was first 
presented, but it is being considered in this article in the form in 
which it was approved by the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in the summer of 1899. It will be liable to minor changes 
before it is finally put forward. 

Every author should turn his careful attention to the Bill. It is 
the most serious effort that has been made to simplify and consolidate 
the laws on this involved subject since the Act of 1845. It is an 
attempt to deal with all the later developments of the question, and 
to deal with them in a simple and direct manner, and to evolve some 
kosmos out of the domestic, colonial, and international complications. 
The effort has been made on a thoroughly satisfactory basis, and is in 
accord with the suggestions put forward by the Society of Authors in 
1898. Full evidence has been taken from all the copyright pro- 
ducers; the ability of the draftsman is undeniable; and the care and 
labour bestowed has produced a clean, exhaustive, and reliable result. 
So far, therefore, the attempt to handle the question is in every way 
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satisfactory to authors; but in addition it gives wider powers and 
freer scope to the author to deal with his property than any preceding 
Act. It is evidence of another great forward move in the evolution 
of literary property. 

The Bill must be considered in detail. 

It is divided into three parts, as stated in the Memorandum 
prefixed :— 


1. Copyright property so-called, or the right of multiplying 
copies of books. 

2. Performing rights, or the right of publicly performing 
dramatic works or musical works. 

3. Lecturing rights, or the right of orally delivering lectures. 


The division of the subject into these three heads is satisfactory. 
The fact that the performing right is dealt with clearly and separately 
under a different name and in a simplified form must be a matter of 
great congratulation to dramatists and composers, and the whole draft 
of the Bill tends to increase the power of the owner and widen the 
regulations connected with his property. 

Taking Part 1 as set out above :—— 

Clause 3 advances the rights of authors—the producers—and gives 
them firm and stable possession of the outcome of their own brain and 
the control of their property to the following extent :— 


1. To make copies by writing or otherwise of their book. 
. To abridge such book. 
. To translate such book. 
In the case of a dramatic work, to convert it into a non- 
dramatic work. 
. In the case of a non-dramatic work, to convert it into a 
dramatic work. 
6. In the case of a musical work, to make any new adaptation, 
arrangement, or setting of such work, or of the melody 
thereof, in any notation or system. 


He Co © 


or 


This clause in its present shape satisfactorily settles the question 
of abridgment. In the past, literary pirates have successfully utilised 
the exhaustive and laborious efforts of painstaking authors by issuing 
abridgments of their works without infringing the copyright under 
the existing law. 

In Section 3 translations are distinctly declared to be included in 
the copyright. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6 are all substantial enlargements of the author's 
property. That such enlargements are just and fair is beyond dis- 
pute. The only wonder is that, in this enlightened and intelligent 
century, authors have so long suffered themselves to be deprived of 
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their property, and that the public have not previously recognised the 
equity of their claims. 

Sections 5 and 6 are especially advantageous. The dramatic 
incidents and situations embodied by authors in their books have too 
long been utilised by the unscrupulous for their own financial benefit, 
without reference to the originator, and musical composers have too 
long been robbed of their rights, owing to the adaptation of musical 
tunes by certain musical pirates. 

But authors who, under this Bill, will possess these extensions of 
their property, each capable of being made remunerative, and each in 
so many different ways, must guard them with increased vigilance, 
and must insist on retaining their copyright undivided and intact. 

It is even submitted that it might be advantageous, for the protec- 
tion of the author—the first owner of the copyright—that the assign- 
ment of the copyright should not include the right of dramatisation 
unless expressly conveyed. 

In Clause 4, and throughout this Bill, the term of copyright lasts 
for the author’s life and thirty years. Here, again, the author obtains 
a distinct advantage. In some cases, perhaps, the term will be shorter 
than at present—the life of the author and seven years, or forty-two 
years, whichever is the longer period—but in the great majority of 
cases there can be no doubt that the term will be considerably 
lengthened. The arrangement suggested has this further advantage, 
that the date when the copyright ceases is definite and easily ascer- 
tainable. In fact, it cannot be repeated too often, that the whole 
Bill tends to simplify an exceedingly involved question. 

The method of dealing with performing right (Clause 5) as a 
separate and distinct right from the copyright, again tends to clear 
away a great deal of confusion. Its duration is for a similar period 
to that of copyright. 

Sections 6 and 7 may, however, justly cause a little alarm amongst 
the dramatists. These sections are inserted, no doubt, with the 
intention of carrying out the object of the Musical Compositions 
Acts, 1882 and 1888, which, as stated previously, were passed with a 
view of protecting the public from vexatious proceedings for the 
recovery of penalties for the unauthorised performance of musical 
compositions. 

These Acts were very necessary, and were passed to cope with a 
special difficulty; but here the interest of the musical composer and 
dramatist is at variance. 

The musical composer desires, as a general rule, that his composi- 
tion should be played as widely and as publicly as possible, in order 
to stimulate its circulation. In fact, in musical compositions, the 
performing right is valuable under exceptional circumstances only, 
and not as a general rule. 
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To dramatists, however, the performing right is the main source 
of income, and it would be very hard if, by some mistake on the part 
of the printers, the dramatist should lose all his rights, that is, all the 
rights which would bring a substantial financial return. 

It is possible, nay probable, that some such mistake might occur 
in a case where the copyright and performing right are in different 
hands. 

These sections, then, ought, as under the Act of 1888, to be confined 
to musical pieces only. With this exception, the way in which per- 
forming rights are dealt with is sound. 

In Clause 6 lecturing rights, which at present exist under an 
altogether impracticable Act, are laid down and defined in a manner 
easy of comprehension. They are secured to the author by the simple 
means of delivery of the lecture without any of the complicated 
methods necessary under the existing law. 

Clauses 7 and 8 satisfactorily define the position and rights of 
anonymous authors and a plurality of authors of a book, but as it 
is possible that there might be similar classes of owners of performing 
rights, this class of ownership should also have been dealt with. 

Clause 10 is an important one for authors. 

Clause 18, the corresponding clause in the existing Act, is almost 
impossible to interpret ; in fact, it isa matter of doubt whether the 
original draftsman could explain its meaning. In any event, it tied 
up the author’s property in an article subscribed to a magazine for 
the space of twenty-eight years. 

Owing to the difficulties of interpretation of this clause, and to the 
enormous increase of serial productions, nearly all articles of any 
importance inserted in magazines are the subject of special contract, 
but it was absolutely necessary that those authors who were not under 
express contract should be legislated for on an equitable basis. Under 
the present clause, therefore, a magazine proprietor has a copyright 
for two years from the date of publication in the property, and during 
that time the author is still allowed to take steps for an infringement 
of copyright. The copyright of the proprietor of the magazine only 
extends to the publication of the article in the magazine and not to a 
separate publication. 

This clause as it stands makes the position of the author and the 
magazine proprietor clear and distinct, and tends to give the former 
—and rightly so—much fuller power with regard to the disposition 
of his property first published in magazines. There is one point, 
however, which might be altered, namely, that the property should 
belong to the proprietor of a magazine for two years from the date 
of acceptance of the article, rather than from the date of publication, 
as cases have been known where magazine editors have refused to 
publish an article for an unduly long period. 
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Clause 11, which gives copyright in the later editions of an original 
work, as far as the alterations or additions in such later editions is 
concerned, is a good clause. 

Clause 12 refers to the copyright in news: it is believed that The 
Times and other great daily papers approve the clause in its present 
form; but this point will cause considerable disturbance amongst 
those papers whose existence depends upon taking cuttings from 
other papers. It appears, however, to be a thoroughly satisfactory 
principle that individual effort entailing an enormous expenditure 
should be adequately protected. 

Clause 13 is declaratory of the present law. 

Clause 14, referring to a limited form of registration, it is under- 
stood, will be taken out of the Bill altogether, as entirely unwork- 
able. The registration of copyright, even in a limited form, would 
entail a heavy expense on the public, and necessitate the main- 
tenance of a large staff of assistants. In fact, it could not be dealt 
with at the present rate of production. In America, evidence tends 
to show that the registration office is considerably behindhand in its 
duties, and that the expense of making it really efficient would be 
enormous. From the author’s standpoint the removal of the clause 
is a good thing, as the registration of copyright in any form is 
dangerous and full of risk. 

The next few sections, 15 to 27, refer to the infringement of 
literary, dramatic, and musical property, and the different methods 
for protecting the author against such infringement. These are 
satisfactory, and give as large powers as could be conveniently 
granted against pirates of all descriptions; the dramatic author and 
musical author have, in addition, been given a remedy against the 
tenant of a theatre, in whose house a work is performed in contraven- 
tion of the performing right, and the onus probandi lies with the 
tenant, to show that he did not know, or could not, with reasonable 
care, have ascertained, that the performance was an infringement. 
This is a powerful remedy and should be very useful. 

Clauses 28 and 29 practically cover the same ground as the present 
Act with regard to the delivery of books to certain Libraries. 

Clauses 32-3 refer to the Colonies, and are exceedingly important, 
not so much from the extra power and advantage they give to the 
author, as from the fact that if the Colonies do not assent to the prin- 
ciple put forward, the Colonial Office will be sure to stop the passing 
of the Bill in the House of Commons. The Canadian authors have 
approved the Clauses 32-3, and it is to be hoped that they will bring 
their influence to bear on the Dominion Government to give their 
assent to the Bill in its present form. Every effort will be made 
by British authors to obtain that assent. 

These clauses are of considerable importance also as tending to over- 
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come the present difficulties with regard to the circulation of books 
in the Coionies and Dependencies of Great Britain in a case where 
an author contracts direct with a Colonial publisher, and will largely 
tend to strengthen the position of the publishing trades in the 
Colonies. It is therefore of vital importance from the point of view 
of the English author, that the Colonies should give their consent for 
these two reasons :— 


1. In order that the Bill may become law, and that beneficial 
copyright legislation may not be blocked for an indefinite 
period. 

2. Because of the extra power and property it gives in the 
separate Colonies when contracts have been made direct with 
Colonial publishers. 


Clauses 34-6 refer to the question of International Copyright. I 
have reason to believe that these clauses will be entirely remodelled 
so as to avoid, as far as possible, the many difficulties which surround 
the International Copyright question and the present Acts that bear 
upon the question. These difficulties are not at first fully apparent, 
but seem to grow larger and larger to anyone who has studied the 
clauses of the Berne Convention and the Acts which refer to Inter- 
national Copyright in this and other countries. These clauses in 
their final shape will, no doubt, deal with the matter in the most 
satisfactory method in the circumstances. In their present form it is 
useless to criticise them. 

The next few clauses are not of very large importance to the 
author, with the exception of Clause 41, which deals in definitions. 
These should be carefully studied by those who are interested; they 
have been carefully studied by those who represent the largest body 
of authors in England, and have been found to be satisfactory. 

To sum up the question, an earnest appeal is made to all authors 
in England, its Colonies and Dependencies, and to all those interested 
in literature in the Imperial Parliament, on both sides of the House, 
to support the main features of the Bill which will be laid before 
them. The question is not a party question, and does not affect the 
voting element in the country; it is a question of placing on a fair 
and equitable basis that property which, more than all others, is the 
result of the individual {rbour of its creator. 

G. Hersert Turina. 











A REPLY TO MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


In his strictures on my recently published Gifford Lectures (in Tur 
Forrnicutty of December last) Mr. Spencer charges me with a 
wilful blindness, which he attributes to a dislike of his views. Never- 
theless, there was a time when I read Mr. Spencer’s works with 
admiration and delight, quite untainted by that odiwm theologicum 
which he seems now to suspect. Like many others, it was from 
Mr. Spencer that I learnt to realise the wide scope of the modern 
conception of Evolution and the close connexion of biology and 
psychology. Still, I cannot now say that my attitude towards his 
philosophy is devoid of animus ; but, so far as I am aware, the animus 
is due solely to dislike of flimsy and incoherent thinking for which 
the cogency and finality of demonstration is claimed. In lecturing 
on Modern Philosophy I have had to expound and estimate the 
Synthetic Philosophy to the best of my ability several times in the 
course of the last twenty years. Each time my own renewed study, 
aided by such criticisms as may meanwhile have appeared, has, I 
must confess, only deepened my conviction that no work of the same 
philosophical pretensions can compare with Mr. Spencer’s, either for 
inconsistency or for dogmatism." 

1. Ihave urged that it isa grave defect in the Synthetic Philosophy 
that the two volumes which the author describes as following “ in 
logical order” upon the First Principles are, to use his own phrase, 
‘“‘missing.” That the scheme seemed too extensive without them may 
go far to exonerate Mr. Spencer from blame for this omission, but 
the excuse does nothing towards filling up the gap itself. On 
account of this gap, Mr. Spencer incidentally allows that he is “ placed 
at a disadvantage ’’ in dealing with critics of his views concerning 
the origin of life. It was in this connexion that I first referred 
expressly to the “ missing volumes.” But another “ disadvantage ” 
of this omission had previously become apparent, namely, that 
Mr. Spencer practically starts on his ‘‘ Interpretation of Evolution ” 
with all the variety of chemical elements and all the diversity of 


(1) Hence, by the way, as Mr. Spencer has rightly surmised, my reference to his 
Synthetic Philosophy as the “stereotyped philosophy.’’ It is really an old joke, for 
which I claim no originality. As Euclid might have stereotyped his Elements, or 
Cocker his Arithmetic, so it seemed fitting that the one Synthetic Philosophy should be 
stereotyped too. However, as Mr. Spencer, thouch he sees the joke, insists on taking 
it seriously, I, of course, fully admit that he has done his best to bring his philosophy, 
as he says, ‘‘up to date.’’ Whatever may be thought of the result, at all events the 


manner in which Mr. Spencer has struggled on till his vast work is complete, as he 


planned it—-this is really heroic. I say it in all seriousness. 
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physical forces already evolved: so I ventured to call attention also 
to this portentous gap. And now, says Mr. Spencer, “having 
reflected upon me for omitting two volumes, Professor Ward again 
reflects upon me for having omitted something which one of these 
volumes would have contained. ‘Sir, you have neglected to build 
that house which was wanted. Moreever, you have not supplied any 
chimneys.’” If I may take up Mr. Spencer’s parable, I must 
retort: “Sir, you have attempted to build that house that was 
wanted and have supplied it with most stately chimneys, but you 
have neglected to provide adequate foundations.” For surely “a 
system of philosophy ” that professes to start with the totality of things 
in a diffused imperceptible state of indefinite incoherent homogeneity, 
and undertakes to synthesize the traits which celestial bodies, or- 
ganisms, societies, alike display, according to one principle of redistri- 
bution of matter and motion—surely such a system ought to be very 
thorough at the start. But I have been so bold as to say that the 
supposed “disadvantages” accruing to Mr. Spencer’s speculations 
from this initial defect have really added greatly to its plausibility 
and popularity. It was a very sound instinct that led Mr. 
Spencer to neglect details in the region of exact knowledge, and 
to expatiate through three volumes on “the Principles of 
Sociology.” ? 

2. Mr. Spencer, as is well known, takes as the basis of his system, 
what he is pleased to call the Persistence of Force. This,in common 
with most of his critics, I have taken to mean the principle more 
familiarly known as the Conservation of Force, or, as people now at 
length say, of Energy. At the beginning of the chapter entitled 
“The Persistence of Force”’ there is the following note :— 

‘Some two years ago I expressed to my friend Prof. Huxley, my dissatisfaction 
with the current expression, ‘Conservation of Force.’ ... In place of ‘ con- 


servation, Prof. Huxley suggested persistence. . .. In the absence of a word 
specially coined for the purpose, it seems the best ; and as such I use it.”’ 


The first section of the chapter concludes with the sentence: 
“ Hence that the quantity of Force remains always the same, is the 
fundamental cognition in the absence of which these derivative cog- 
nitions must disappear.”’ (Italics mine.) The two following chapters 
consist mainly of “facts, the larger part of which,” as the author 
says, ‘are culled from Mr. Grove’s work on The Correlation of Physical 
Forces’’; and all these facts, we are told, are to be regarded as 
corollaries from the Persistence of Force. In his Replies to Criti- 
cisms (Library ed., vol. i., p. 268), Mr. Spencer, in the course of a 
futile attempt to parry the objections of a well-known Senior Wrangler, 
says :— 





(1) Those curious to see a specimen of what the missing volumes might have con- 
tained are referred to Mr. Spencer’s essay on What is Electricity ? 
VOL. LXVII. N.S. 11 
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“ On his erroneous statement that I use the phrase ‘ Persistence of Force’ as an 
equivalent for the now-generally-accepted phrase ‘ Conservation of Energy ’ I will 
only observe . . . why, for the purpose of my argument, I intentionally use 
the word Force : Force being the generic word including both that species known 
as Energy and that species by which Matter occupies space and maintains its 
integrity—a species which, whatever may be its relation to Energy, and however 
clearly recognised as a necessary datum by the theory of Energy, is not otherwise 
considered in that theory.” 


A propos of this passage, the reader would do well to observe, by the 
way, (1) that in the note just now quoted, giving Mr. Spencer’s reasons 
for substituting Persistence for Conservation, nothing is said of a use of 
Force in a sense different from that implied in the phrase Conservation 
of Forea; (2) that Grove, whose material Mr. Spencer uses freely, meant 
nothing different by it; and (3) that the word Energy, due to Rankine, 
had not at that time come into vogue. But the point specially to 
notice is, that the species of “force ”’ which Mr. Spencer proposes to 
distinguish from energy, as that by which matter occupies space, is 
really itself energy, and nothing else. Mr. Spencer has not dis- 
criminated between mass and matter.’ His reply to Mr. Moulton, 
however ingenuous, is, therefore, entirely inept, and so far the Per- 
sistence of Force turns out to be the Conservation of Energy and 
only that. But to me, when urging that this is its meaning, Mr. 
Spencer does not repeat the old reply, but gives this, which is wholly 
distinct from it: “I have only to remark that I have said (as in Fiss¢ 
Principles, § 62), and repeatedly implied, that force or energy in the 
sense which a ‘ mechanical theory ’ connotes, cannot be that Ultimate 
Cause whence all things proceed.” That the Ultimate Cause cannot 
be the force or energy with which dynamics deal is most true. The 
important question is: How are the two connected ? This question it 
was, and not a disposition to quibble about trifles, that led me to 
remark on the use of capital and small initial letters in Mr. Spencer’s 
exposition. ‘ The force of which we assert persistence,’’ he says, “is 
that Absolute Force of which we are indefinitely conscious as the 
necessary correlate of the force we know.” 

Now I have contended that it is meaningless to apply quantitative 
notions to an Absolute Force, a/ias Ultimate Cause, alias Uncon- 
ditioned Reality, especiaily meaningless when it is only an unknowable 
that ‘we are irresistibly compelled by the relativity of our thought to 
vaguely conceive,” &c. (F. P., p. 170). Moreover, turning to the 
chapter on Relativity, to which chapter Mr. Spencer himself seems to 
direct us (Cf. F. P., p. 191), we find that he, too, allows that it is 
“impossible to give to this consciousness [of the Non-Relative or 
Absolute] any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever.” If 
now we agree with Mr. Spencer that “ definite conclusions can be 


(1) Cf. Naturalism and Agnosticism, i., pp. 54 ff. 
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reached only by the use of well-defined terms,” may we not reason- 
ably ask how “the phenomena of Evolution” can be, as he says they 
** have to be, deduced from the Persistence of Force,’’ when this Force 
turns out to be the Non-Relative or Absolute? (Cf F. P., p. 398.) For 
“this non-relative spoken of asa necessary complement to the Relative 
is not spoken of,” Mr. Spencer reminds us, “‘as a conception but as a 
consciousness ; and I have,” he continues, “‘in sundry passages distin- 
guished between those modes of consciousness which, having limits, and 
constituting thought proper, are subject to the laws of thought, and 
the mode of consciousness which persists when the removal of limits 
is carried to the uttermost, and when distinct thought consequently 
ceases” (Replies to Criticisms, p. 252), What have we got here more 
than the bare notion of Pure Being? How are we going to deduce 
the “ Instability of the Homogeneous ”’ or “ Equilibration ” from this 
‘indefinite consciousness of the unformed and unlimited”? How, 
indeed, save as everything that is, let it be what it may, is implied in 
an Ultimate Cause and included under the category of Existence ? 
The force of a blow and the force of an argument, nay, any two 
things whatever, will have their equivalents in this ‘‘ pure Force.” 
But what “transcends experience’ can never be “ the basis of any 
scientific organisation of experience.” (Cf. F. P., p. 192.) Between 
Force — Ultimate Cause and force = energy Mr. Spencer’s cosmic 
philosophy is, I have contended, bound to fall. But he has not 
deigned to notice my argument, yet in replying to Mr. Moulton he 
advances one of these meanings, and in replying to me he advances 
the other. 

3. In discussing the first step in Mr. Spencer’s Interpretation of 
Evolution—what he calls the Instability of the Homogeneous—I urged 
that there is “only one true homogeneity, the homogeneity of an 
undifferentiated plenum, such as Descartes or Lord Kelvin supposed,” 
and that such a medium does not entail “‘ rearrangement ”’ as a neces- 
sary result, but only as a consequence of external interference, of 
catastrophe. Unfortunately, in one passage referring to such a plenum 
I used the phrase “ without assignable bounds,” a qualification which, 
though required on other grounds, is not required in order to secure 
stability. Mr. Spencer now fastens on this passage and triumphantly 
alleges that I have tried to dispose of his principle by means of a 
hypothetical case which he had himself “set forth thirty-seven years 
ago.” The case so “set forth” was, in fact, long ago described by 
Newton in a letter to Bentley, but oddly enough not as a case of 
absolute homogeneity, still less as a case of stability. ‘ Indefinite, 
incoherent, homogeneity ” is hardly the phrase to apply to a uniform 
distribution of discrete particles. Moreover, though such distribution 
of centres of force should extend to infinity, it would not be stable, 
since the most infinitesimal disturbance of one particle would bring 
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about a disturbance of the whole; indeed, Newton seems to imply 
that it is questionable whether even an infinitesimal disturbance would 
be necessary: all depends upon what we understand by infinity. 
No such objection applies to the conception of a plenum, with which 
cosmical speculations are wont to begin. Such a plenum is at once 
homogeneous and stable: it will generate no motion beyond what is 
directly imparted to it. “Thus,” as I have said and still maintain, 
“the very first step in Mr. Spencer’s evolution seems to necessitate a 
breach of continuity. The fatal defect is not apparent ir his exposi- 
tion, but only because the whole vast problem of molecular development 
is lost in the haziness of the nebular theory, and is slurred over by 
the vagueness of such terms as ‘ indefinite, incoherent, homogeneity.’ ” 
Mr. Spencer thinks I should not have ventured on these remarks if I 
had been aware of a certain postcript of three pages added to later 
editions of his essay on Zhe Nebular Hypothesis. But, as it 
happens, I had these very pages in mind when complaining that he 
“scarcely attempts to deal with the evolution of the chemical 
elements.” And surely three pages in a fugitive essay are hardly a 
sufficient substitute for the greater part of one of the “two missing 
volumes ”’! 

4. The notion of “ an alternation of Evolution and Dissolution ”’ is 
another important topic in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. He devotes a 
whole chapter to its elucidation, throughout which these two processes 
are regarded as antagonistic but otherwise perfectly on a par. In 
the course of the chapter we find the following :— 


“ An entire history of anything must include its appearance out of the imper- 
ceptible and its disappearance into the imperceptible. Be it a single object or the 
entire universe, any account which begins with it in a concrete form or leaves off 
with it in a concrete form, is incomplete. . . . Hence our Theory of Things, 
considered individually or in their totality, is confessedly imperfect so long as any 
past or future portions of their sensible existence are unaccounted for. May it 
not be inferred that Philosophy has to formulate this passage from the imperceptible 
into the perceptible and again from the perceptible into the imperceptible? ... 
When taken together, the two opposite processes thus formulated constitute the 
history of every sensible existence [inclusive, as stated above, of ‘the entire 
universe] under its simplest form. ... The processes thus everywhere in 
antagonism, and everywhere gaining now a temporary and now a more or less 
permanent triumph the one over the other, we call Evolution and Dissolution. 
Evolution . . . is the integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion ; while Dissolution is the absorption of motion and concomitant dis- 
integration of matter.’’— F. P., pp. 279-286. (Italics mine.) 


On the strength of these and other statements to be mentioned 
presently I have represented Mr. Spencer as definitely committing 
himself to the doctrine of an alternate evolution and dissolution in the 
totality of things. But he now maintains that he has throughout 
regarded the whole inquiry as “speculative,” and that “ instead of 
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giving a positive answer the intention was to exclude a positive 
answer.”’ In proof of this he cites two passages. Turning to the first 
of these (§ 182), I find that the question discussed as one admitting 
of only a speculative answer is not whether the universe undergoes 
alternate evolutions and dissolutions, but the perfectly distinct ques- 
tion whether this alternation will last for ever or some time come to 
anend. And here is the result :— 


§ 183. “Thus we are led to the conclusion that the entire process of things, as 
displayed in the aggregate of the visible Universe, is analogous to the entire 
process of things as displayed in the smallest aggregates . .. now an im- 
measurable period during which the attractive forces predominating, cause 
universal concentration, and then an immeasurable period during which the 
repulsive forces predominating, cause universal diffusion—alternate eras of 
Evolution and Dissolution . . . ever the same in principle but never the same 
in concrete result.” —F. P., pp. 536 ff. 


The second passage Mr. Spencer introduces in this wise :— 


“ Professor Ward, however, thinks a tentative opinion is equivalent to a positive 
assertion. In the course of the foregoing argument (Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
p. 191) he represents me as saying that ‘there is an alternation of evolution and 
dissolution in the totality of things.” He does not quote the whole clause, which 
runs thus :—‘ For /f, as we saw reason to think, there is an alternation of evolution 
and dissolution in the totality of things, &e.’ Here, then, are two qualifying 
expressions which he suppresses.”’ 


Now it was a mere accident that I quoted this particular passage : 
there were plenty of others. But the odd thing is that even Mr. 
Spencer himself does not quote it without suppression. Here it is in 


full :— 


“For if, as we saw reason to think, there is an alternation of Evolution and 
Dissolution in the totality of things—if, as we are obliged to infer from the Per- 
sistence of Force, the arrival at either limit of this vast rhythm brings about the 
conditions under which a counter-movement commences—if we are hence com- 
pelled to entertain the conception of Evoluticns that have filled an immeasurable 
past and Evolutions that will fill an immeasurable future: we can no longer 
contemplate the visible creation as having a definite beginning or end.” '—F. P., 
p. 551. (Italics mine.) 


But though Mr. Spencer is at great pains to show that he has 
never committed himself to a positive assertion of alternate evolution 
and dissolution—with what success I must leave the reader to judge— 
he is none the less concerned to make out that the objection I have 


(1) By way of clinching the matter I here append the summary of the section in 
question given by Mr. Collins, whom, at any rate, Mr. Spencer will not accuse, as he 
accuses me, of suppressing qualifying terms as ‘‘a mode of discrediting views which he 
dislikes’? :—§ 190. ‘‘ Finally we turned to contemplate that process of Dissolution which 
forms the complement of Evolution; and which inevitably, at some time or other, undoes 
what Evolution has done. <A conclusion again deducible from the Persistence of 
Force.’”,—An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. Howard Collins. With a 
Preface by Herbert Spencer. 3rd ed., p. 62. 
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urged to such an alternation does not apply to his views. The objec- 
tion rests, I need hardly say, on the well-known doctrine of the dis- 
sipation or degradation of energy, a doctrine accepted, I believe, by 
all physicists, as valid at any rate as far as mechanical principles 
extend. I have demurred to the application of this doctrine to the 
universe, because I have demurred to a mechanical theory of the 
universe altogether. But it never occurred to me to question the 
validity of the doctrine on mechanical grounds; and if I had set out 
from Mr. Spencer’s premisses I should certainly have felt it binding. 
Nevertheless he brings against me the extraordinary charge of first 
tacitly assuming this principle to have validity merely in order to 
disprove his position, and then forthwith dismissing it as having 
for other purposes no validity at all. Yet the argument is plain and 
simple enough. Mr. Spencer’s physical assumptions involve this 
principle, whether he is aware of the fact or not, and on this principle 
there can be no such alternation of evolution and dissolution as he 
supposes. In confirmation of this I quoted from Messrs. Tait and 
Stewart’s Unseen Universe. But my iniquity, according to Mr. Spencer, 
is not yet at its worst. He concludes :— 


“See then how the case stands. After urging against me the argument of 
‘two eminent physicists’ as fatal to my conclusion, he thereupon expresses 
dissent from that argument ; and the reasons he gives for dissenting are like those 

a b uJ ‘ 
given by me before he was out of his teens '” 


Unhappily the facts are quite otherwise. Not only are Mr. 
Spencer’s reasons not the same as mine, but they are not reasons 
against the doctrine of the dissipation of energy at all; though they 
refer to something that sounds rather like it, viz., to what Mr. Spencer 
is fond of calling “the dissipation of motion.” That dissipated or 
degraded energy means not energy that is “ diffused ” or “ radiated,” 
but energy that is no longer available for work, is a point that Mr. 
Spencer has entirely overlooked. If there is any competent physicist 
who accepts Mr. Spencer’s position, he would do Mr. Spencer and the 
rest of us a great service by coming forward in his defence ; for I am 
well aware that I have no claim to speak with authority on such 
matters. 

5. I have referred to “ Mr. Spencer’s ridiculous comparison of the 
universe to a ‘spinning-top,’ ” that first “‘wabbles,”’ then passes into a 
state of steady motion or equilibrium mobile, and finally comes to rest. 
Mr. Spencer replies that his readers will find no warrant for this 
grotesque fancy of mine, but that, contrariwise, he has expressly 
negatived a moving equilibrium of the universe. As to the first 
point: in the opening section of the chapter on Equilibration, in a 
paragraph dealing with “the general truth,” I, as one of Mr. Spencer's 
readers, find these words :— 
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“So that in every case, what we regard as equilibration is a disappearance of 
some one or more of the many movements which a body possesses, while its other 
movements continue as before. That this process may be duly realised. . . 
it will be well here to cite a case in which we may watch this successive equili- 
bration of combined movements . . . more completely . . . that of the 
spinning-top.”—F. P., p. 485. (Italics mine.) 


Again, in the closing paragraph of this same introductory section, 
I find :-— 


‘And the fact which we have here particularly to observe, is, that as a corollary 
from the general law of equilibration above set forth, the evolution of every aggre- 
gate must go on until this equilibrium mobile is established ; since, as we have seen, 
an excess of force which the aggregate possesses in any direction [= wabbling], 
must eventually be expended in overcoming resistance to changes in that direction ; 
leaving behind only those movements which compensate each other, and so form 
a moving equilibrium.” —/. P., p. 489, (Italics mine.) 


Lastly, in the concluding section of the chapter, I find :— 


‘‘Hence in every diversely moving aggregate, there results « comparatively 
early dissipation of motions which are smaller and much resisted; followed by 
long-continuance of the larger and less-resisted motions; and so there arise 
dependent and independent moving equilibria.’’—F. P., p. 516. 


In short, I find no warrant in this chapter for restricting moving 
equilibrium to the Solar System or smaller aggregates, but contrari- 
wise, the express statement that— 


“throughout evolution of all kinds, there is a continual approximation to, and 
more or less complete maintenance of, this moving equilibrium.” (P. 489.) 


Coming to the second point, it is true that in the next chapter, 
dealing with Dissolution, Mr. Spencer says: “The irregular dis- 
tribution of our Sidereal System is such as to render even a temporary 
moving equilibrium impossible.” In the terms of his illustration, 
then, while the solar system has got the length of spinning steadily, 
the stellar systems only “ wabble,” and can never mend their ways. 
I confess that I had not noticed this passage, but now that Mr. 
Spencer calls attention to it I can only say that here he plainly 
contradicts himself, and misrepresents the facts into the bargain. The 
little that is known concerning the distribution and motion of our 
Sidereal System points clearly to the existence of stable arrangements 
comparable to that of the Solar System, but of greater complexity. 
Mr. Spencer even quotes, but without reference, part of a section in 
Sir John Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, in which this view is 
maintained. But he takes it upon himself to say that Herschel was 
ignorant of “ the correlation of forces,” and that in consequence of that 
doctrine “a different inference seems unavoidable.” In truth Her- 
schel was perfectly well aware of the modern theory of energy, and 


(1) Cf. 5th ed. (1859), pp. 641 ff. 
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actually refers to it in the course of his Out/ines ; and not only so, 
but he disposes of the very objections which Mr. Spencer thinks 
necessitate a different inference. (Cf. Outlines, p. 540.) 

I called this analogy of the spinning-top “ ridiculous.” I did so, 
not as implying that it is mechanically unsound, but because Mr. 
Spencer—in pursuance of his idea of connecting “ those traits, 
which celestial bodies, organisms, societies, alike display,” with the 
redistribution of matter and motion—finally deduces from such 
moving equilibrium “a warrant for the belief that Evolution can 
end only in the establishment of the greatest perfection and the most 
complete happiness’?! (Cf. &. P., pp. 517, 549.) A fancy this, 
‘* grotesque ” enough, but none the less its optimism is truly charming. 





6. So much must suffice in reply to the points in my criticism under 
the head of Naturalism, which Mr. Spencer has selected as specimens 
of my “ mode of discrediting views” which I am supposed merely “ to 
dislike.” How far this charge of wilful misrepresentation is made 
out, and how far the instances selected meet or avoid the main issue, 
I must leave the readerto judge. What I have said of Mr. Spencer’s 
Agnosticism, &c., he has not deigned to notice. The reader is left to 
gather that here, as in other instances, Mr. Spencer had cut the ground 
from under me a generation ago. Unfortunately, I have read neither 
Mr. Martineau’s work on Evolution nor Mr. Spencer’s discussion of 
it, in which I am demolished by proxy. I can, therefore, only deal 
with the position Mr. Spencer still finds tenable, as he here states it :— 

*T held then, as I hold now, that ‘the Ultimate Power is no more representa- 
ble in terms of human consciousness than human consciousness is representable 
in terms of a plant’s functions.’ Briefly the result is this, that in saying ‘ Nature 
is Spirit’ Professor Ward implies that he knows all about it; while I, on the 
other hand, am sure that I know nothing about it.’’ ‘As was asserted... 

F. P., p. 558) the implications are no more materialistic than they are spiri- 
tualistic ; and no more spiritualistic thau they are materialistic.” 


But if Mr. Spencer knows nothing, why does he assert so much ? 
The exact equipoise between the materialistic and the spiritualistic 
on which he insists is as far removed from pure nescience as the 
idealistic contention that Nature regarded as Spirit is intelligible, 
regarded as Matter isnot. Such idealism, as Mr. Spencer might know, 
is not in general chargeable with representing the Ultimate Power “ in 
terms of human consciousness.” On the contrary, it asks, as Mr. 
Spencer himself has asked: “Is it not just possible that there is a 
mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and Will, as these 
transcend mechanical motion?” And it maintains, as Mr. Spencer 
too has—most inconsistently —maintained, that the choice is not 
“between personality and something lower than personality,” but 
“rather between personality and something lLigher.’”’' Here we 


1) In his Jizerve attr pt to reconcile Science and Religion, First LP: inciples, p. 109. 
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have a specific instance of the instability of neutral monism. For, 
though, like the famous ass of Buridanus, Mr. Spencer—according 
to his own account -—should be left by “ the imbecilities of the 
understanding’’ for ever in suspense between a spiritualistic and a 
materialistic interpretation of Nature, we find him, nevertheless, laps- 
ing, now to the one and now to the other as his special problem 
changes. Thus, in bringing his First Principles to a conclusion, he 
writes :— 


‘Over and over again it has been shown in various ways, that the deepest 
truths we can reach, are simply statements of the widest uniformities of our ex- 
perience of the relations of Matter, Motion, and Force, and that Matter, Motion, 
and Force are but symbols of the Unknown Reality.” —F. P., p. 557. 


Among the instances presumably referred to in this summary I 
select the following from the chapter on the Transformation and 
Equivalence of Forces :— 

“Various classes of facts thus unite to prove that the law of metamorphosis, 
which holds among the physical forces, holds equally between them and the 
mental forces. Those modes of the Unknowable which we call motion, heat, 
light, chemical affinity, &c., are alike transformable into each other, and into 
those modes of the Unknowable which we distinguish as sensation, emotion, 
thought. . . . How this metamorphosis takes place--how a force existing as 
motion, heat or light, can become a mode of consciousness— ... these are 
mysteries which it is impossible to fathom. But they are not profounder mysteries 
than the transformations of the physical forces into each other.”—F. P., p. 217. 
(Italics mine.) 


According to these passages it seems plain that states of conscious- 
ness rank as instances of transformations of force precisely on a par 
with physical transformations, and further, that the deepest truths 
we can know about Mind are statements in terms of these symbols. 
But in the section of his Psychology devoted to what he is pleased 
to call Physical Synthesis, and spite of this title, we find Mr. 
Spencer saying :— 

“Though the development of Mind itself cannot be explained by a series of 
deductions from the Persistence of Force, yet it remains possible that its obverse, 
the development of physical changes in a physical organ, may be so explained. . . .” 
—Pyschology, i., p. 508, (Italics mine.) 


Here, from the transformation of “ motion, heat, &c., into sen- 
sation, emotion, thought,” we seem to have got as far as “ psycho- 
physical parallelism,’’ which denies the possibility of any such trans- 
formation. But elsewhere in the same volume Mr. Spencer goes 
yet further :— 


‘Were we compelled to choose between the alternatives of translating mental 
phenomena into physical phenomena, or of translating physical phenomena into 
mental phenomena, the latter alternative would seem the more acceptable of 
the two” (p. 159)... . ‘Hence, though of the two it seems easier to translate 
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so-called Matter into so-called Spirit than to translate so-called Spirit into so- 
called Matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly impossible) ; yet no translation can 
carry us beyond our symbols.’’—P. 161. (Italics mine.) 


And so at length, with beautiful continuity, the “ transfiguration ” 
is complete. And now it is felt to be high time that the agnosticism 
should at any cost re-assert itself. Accordingly, in the same con- 
text, Mr. Spencer says :-— 


“We see that the whole question ‘s at last nothing more than the question 
whether these symbols should be expressed in terms of those or those in terms 
of these—a question scarcely worth deciding ; since either answer leaves us as com- 


52° 
pletely outside the reality as we were at first.”—P. 159. 

But may we not suspect that symbols allowing of all these liberties 
must be very treacherous symbols, and that something has gone 
wrong somehow in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy? Is the following an 
altogether impertinent comment on such symbols ?— 

“When our symbolic conceptions are such that no cumulative or indirect 
processes of thought can enable us to ascertain that there are corresponding 


realities . . . then they are altogether vicious and illusive, and in no way dis- 
tinguishable from pure fictions.”—F’. P., p. 29. (Italics mine.) 


7. What is wrong with Mr. Spencer’s philosophy I suspect is, that it 
is not philosophy at all, but poetry. Had he but taken as his motto 
the saying of Heraclitus, toXeuos matip mavtwy, and written in 
blank verse, we might have had a moving, evolutionary epic, full of 
striking apergus. That the leading conceptions in the poem should 
illustrate the general mutation of all things, and evolve into their 
contraries, would offend no one, and enable the synthesis to proceed 
triumphantly to the final “transfiguration” of that realism from 
which it set out. Evolution for Mr. Spencer consists in a whole series 
of “equivocal generations,” to use Kant’s phrase, the change of 
category, if I may so say, being covered by “ continuities” of sundry 
sorts. Let me cite instances:—1. Given the conservation of mass 
and energy, and we have generated all the variety of physical events. 
2. Given certain hypothetical molecules of great complexity, and 
they will yield reactions “varying little by little into those called 
vital.” 3. Given an unbroken succession of impressions in an orga- 
nism, and “there must arise a consciousness.” 4. Given “that our 
states of consciousness segregate into two independent aggregates,” 
and we shall have not the fission of one consciousness into two, but 
“the mystery of a consciousness of something that is yet out of con- 
sciousness,” a dualism of Ego and Non-Ego. 5. Then, given “the 
impression of resistance,” and there will be “nascent consciousness 
of force,” furnishing a principle of continuity for each of these 
correlatives, Ego and Non-Ego. 6. Equating the Absolute with the 
Non-Relative, #.e., the contrary of the Relative with its contradictory, 
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then a consciousness divested of all relativity will give us the Ab- 
solute, as “the Power manifested behind all manifestations, inner 
and outer.” 7. Given our inability “to suppress consciousness ” any 
further, and its persistence will constitute an immediate experience 
of the permanence of this manifested Power, a/ivs Unknowable 
Reality. So we return to that quantitative constancy of Matter and 
Force with which the “‘ Knowable” provisionally began. 

The first of these unconscious subreptions is the consequence of a 
mistake as to the scope of his fundamental principle which Mr. 
Spencer shares with many popular writers about Energy. As I have 
said in the Lectures in question :—‘* So far from accounting for all 
the phenomena of Evolution, the doctrine of the persistence of energy 
alone will not account for a single one” (i., p. 213). Again, the fact 
that Mr. Spencer has never really divested his mind of the dualism 
of common thought is answerable for many of the illicit steps in his 
argument. This has led him to range the antitheses of Impressions 
and Ideas, of Vivid and Faint States of Consciousness, of Ego and 
Non-Ego, of Subject and Object, of Mind and Matter as co-ordinate 
dualities ; and so to maintain that “ the antithesis of subject and object, 
never to be transcended while consciousness lasts, renders impossible 
all knowledge of that Ultimate Reality in which subject and object 
are united.” As if subject and object were not always united in the 
unity of experience, or could be subject and object in any other 
way. Mr. Spencer’s sensationalist psychology is another source to 
which many of the strange surprises of his philosophy may be traced. 
“Rational Synthesis” is supposed to be his watchword, yet the 
following is substantially all he has to tell us of synthesis :— 


‘“‘ We have seen reason for thinking that there is a primitive unit of conscious- 
ness, that sensations of all orders are formed of such units combined in various 
relations, that by the compounding of these sensations and their various relations 
are produced perceptions and ideas, and so on up to the highest thoughts and 
emotions.” — Psychology, § 272. 


Here we have “atomism”’ in psychology with a vengeance, and 
when to this is added the assumption that “a shock in conscious- 
ness and a molecular motion are the subjective and objective faces 
of the same thing,” must we not confess to a sense of hopeless be- 
wilderment ? And yet this is not the worst, for we have also to 
note that this subject-object stuff, by “entering into definite and 
coherent relations,” constitutes thought! A difference or succession of 
presentations, for example, becomes—as we all know—a presentation 
of difference or succession for psychologists like Mr. Spencer. This 
brings us to the last of the cardinal defects in the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy which there is space to mention: ‘The universal process of 
intelligence is the assimi’ation of impressions. And the differences 
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displayed in the ascending grades of intelligence are consequent upon 
the increasing complexity of the impressions assimilated.” (Psychology, 
§ 381.) “Knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge ; 
Science is partially-unified knowledge; Philosophy is completely unified 
knowledge.” (First Principles, p. 134.) 

From such ground it is impossible to legitimate the real categories 
of Unity, Substance, Cause, End, which, of course, Mr. Spencer freely 
uses, and, in fact, never accounts for. From such a ground, too, it is 
impossible to show that the world is rational, and Mr. Spencer gives 
no signs of even understanding that there is such a problem. The 
only unity his philosophy discloses is that of the Purely Indeter- 
minate, and in this asylum ignorantie, with “ unconscious pleasantry,” 
as it has been well said, he invites Science and Religion to dwell 
together and be at peace. 

When I read the first paragraph of Mr. Spencer’s criticism, and 
saw the long string of damnatory epithets some kind friend of his had 
culled from my book—by way, I suppose, of stirring up his ire to my 
grievous detriment—I confess I felt that I must have exceeded the 
limits of propriety, and meant to apologise. But now, at the end of 
these remarks, I find I have only repeated the old indictments in 
less “ plain English,” and I really do not see how to do more to spare 
Mr. Spencer’s feelings. However great Mr. Spencer’s personal merits 
may be, his philosophy, I sincerely believe, deserves the worst that 
has ever been said of it. 

James Warp. 
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THE MILITARY FORCES OF OUR COLONIES. 


Tuovcu the British Public have long been aware that our Colonies 
possessed Military forces of their own, they have, until recent years, 
attracted little attention except from military experts. Twenty years 
ago Canada offered a large contingent when we seemed on the brink 
of war with Russia; in 1884-1885 the Colony of New South Wales 
sent a contingent of Field Artillery and Infantry to take part in the 
Soudan Campaign, and other Colonies offered similar assistance ; but 
the matter was regarded with a somewhat languid interest — the 
Public considered that it was very nice of the Colonies, and our Press 
patted them metaphorically on the back, and made much of them 
for a time. But all was soon forgotten here (though not in the 
Colonies), and the help given was hardly taken seriously. The offers 
of assistance subsequently made by them, whenever we have been at 
war, have since then been politely refused. 

Far-seeing Statesmen, of all parties, have, however, of late years 
been wisely cultivating a thorough rapprochement between ourselves 
and our Colonies, and knitting closer the ties. In this respect stands 
pre-eminent the present Secretary of State for the Colonies, who has 
done more than any man living to bind them to the Mother 
Country, by bonds of mutual interest, esteem, and affection. The 
population, and the commerce, and the wealth of these Colonies have 
been rapidly increasing, and their military forces more or less keeping 
pace, while, with more ample and rapid communication by sea, they 
are far better known to us all than they were even ten years ago. 
But it was on the occasion of Her Gracious Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, 
in 1897, that the public began to form a definite and favourable 
opinion as to their forces; detachments of these troops, of suffi- 
cient strength to show what they were like, were sent to take part 
in the great manifestation of loyalty then made; their appearance 
was greeted everywhere in Great Britain with immense popular 
enthusiasm, and a deep impression made as to their value. 

The present crisis in South Africa has carried them up to quite 
another level; they are no longer regarded by the British public 
as our nice Colonial cousins who look so well in their picturesque 
uniforms, amuse themselves by playing at soldiers, and usually ride 
so admirably ; it is at last recognised that, though Colonial, they are 
real soldiers, as fit for fighting, as brave and as ready to shed their 
blood for the Empire they are proud of, as those of the Mother 
Country: and more than that, it is seen that, for some purposes of 
War, the conditions of their ordinary life prepare them better than 
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those existing in Great Britain itself, and their assistance is valued 
with grateful warmth by the public and the press, The magnitude, 
moral and material, of the aid so enthusiastically afforded by our 
great Colonies is hardly yet sufficiently gauged, nor can it be measured 
merely by the numbers they send to fight under the banner of the 
Empire. The great sacrifices they are prepared to make for that 
Empire, in the blood of their sons and in the treasure they have 
gathered by much hard toil, show that, for the future, their military 
forces must be taken into serious consideration as important factors 
in Imperial defence. 

It is not possible in the limits of this paper to go into detail, but 
we may describe briefly, to begin with, what these forces actually 
consist of at present. In the colonies and territories immediately 
under the Crown, and in the many smaller colonies, with more 
or less complete self-government, there exist armed forces raised 
from the natives of the colonies, which vary much in nature and 
constitution. Malta, for instance, not only furnishes two Regiments 
of Maltese Militia but a “ Regular’ Corps, the Royal Malta Artil- 
lery, nearly 1,000 strong; there are in other colonies militia and 
volunteers of various descriptions; the West Indies supply the 
“ Regular,’ West Indian Regiments; large numbers of Native 
Troops, raised and commanded by some 150 British officers, are also 
now employed in Uganda, the Gold Coast Territory, etc., ete. With 
few exceptions, the various corps mentioned, amounting to some 
20,000 to 25,000, are only intended for local use and, though their 
value should not be under-estimated, they will not be referred to 
further. 

The military forces which will be touched upon, and te which 
public attention has been so strongly called, are those entirely raised, 
supported, and trained by our great self-governing colonies, in the 
three groups—the Dominion of Canada, South Africa (Cape Colony 
and Natal), Australasia (New Zealand and Australia). When the 
present Boer revolt began, these forces amounted, in round numbers, 
to 80,000 officers and men. The constitution and composition of 
their forces differ considerably in the several colonies, but, generally 
speaking, they consist in each case of a “ Permanent” force, a 
‘“‘ Militia’ (termed in some of them the ‘“ Defence” or “ partly 
paid ”’ force), and of a “ Volunteer” force. 

The ‘‘ Permanent” correspond to our “Regular” forces, the 
officers taking up arms as a profession; the non-commissioned 
officers and men are enlisted for a fixed term, usually from three 
to five years, and are paid, housed, clothed, and fed by the state 
during the term of their engagement. They are, for the time, 
soldiers by profession, coming under a more or less stringent military 
law; in fact, the nucleus of a standing army. Their numbers are 
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very small as compared with the totals of the forces. On account 
of the cost of living, and the comparatively high rate of wages, 
the expense of maintaining this force is considerable: both 
officers and men are paid at much higher rates than those of 
our army. 

Where the colonies had provided defences for the protection of 
their harbours, with an expensive armament, with submarine mines 
and other apparatus requiring scientific care, it was found absolutely 
necessary to have a certain number of officers and men permanently 
embodied and trained to their care and employment, and small per- 
manent forces were established, which consisted, to begin with, oly 
of Garrison Artillery and Engineers. As time went on it was found 
necessary, in the larger colonies, to have also a limited number of 
officers and men of the other arms, permanently embodied, to provide 
instructors and schools of instruction in drill, discipline, and training, 
for the other portions of the forces who could afford to devote but 
little time to military training, so that now both Cavalry and 
Infantry exist in many of the permanent forces, though in very 
limited numbers. The totals in the three groups amount to about 
3,500. Canada is the most complete, having in its Permanent force 
one Regiment of Cavalry, two Batteries of Field and two of Garrison 
Artillery, and one Battalion of Infantry. The Mounted police (highly 
efficient as mounted infantry) are usually also made available, by 
the local Defence Acts, for service in case of war. They amount to 
about 5,000 men. 

But by far the greater proportion of their military strength lies in 
the “ Militia,” “ Defence,” or “ partly paid” force, known by these 
various names in the several colonies. They are all a description of 
militia, and, as in England, Acts exist under which the ballot can be 
put into action for raising the force when necessary, though they 
have never, as yet, been brought into play. The members of this 
force are enlisted for a short term of years, and are paid at defi- 
nite rates, up to a maximum of so many days a year, the number of 
days for which pay can be drawn being fixed, under the provisions 
of their Defence Acts, by regulations issued each year. The maxi- 
mum number of days for which pay is allowed may be taken as 
sixteen, though it usually dees not exceed twelve days—too short a 
period. 

Arms, equipment, and uniform are provided by the state and also 
a certain amount of ammunition for rifle practice; when in camp, 
food for man and horse, and fuel, are also provided, free of cost ; the 
mounted branches supply their own horses and, as a rule, their own 
saddlery (though the bridles often have to be of an uniform pattern) ; 
and, in addition to their training pay, they receive a capitation grant 
for the horse and a yearly allowance for wear and tear of saddlery. 
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Artillery and other draught horses required are usually hired pro 
tem. 

The rates of pay are high, for an Infantry private averaging about 
5s.a day. It is earned entirely by work done: for a whole day, as 
when in camp, the full amount being drawn; for a half day, say an 
afternoon march out, half a day’s pay ; for an evening drill of three 
hours, a quarter day’s pay. As much of the training as possible is 
carried out in camps of exercise. In Canada twelve days in camp is 
at present required, except with “ City ’’ Corps, where the Corps con- 
sist of men in fairly good position, earning high rates of wages, who 
cannot afford to attend at camps. As a rule, attendance in camp is 
enforced only for a few days, and, if impossible, from the cause men- 
tioned, it is allowed (by special permission) to be made up for by 
extra attendances otherwise. Excepting in Camps of Instruction and 
Manceuvres for a whole day, arranged for Easter and other holiday 
times, the training is generally carried out by half or quarter days, to 
suit the needs of a busy labouring population, much as with our 
Volunteers at home. 

The conditions and training vary a great deal in the different 
colonies, as well as in the town and country parts. It is proposed 
somewhat to enlarge, later on, upon the mode of training. On the 
whole, this system of a “partially paid” Militia is found to answer 
well, it is worked cheaply, and, as far as infantry and mounted 
infantry are concerned, it gives—considering the material dealt with 
—a fairly reliable Defence force at a small cost. The strength of 
the Militia force in the three groups is, approximately : Cavalry, 
3,000; Mounted Infantry, 2,500; Field Artillery, 24 Batteries; 
Garrison Artillery, 3,500; Engineers and Torpedo Corps, 1,100; 
Infantry, 41,000; Departments, Bands, etc., 1,500; or a grand total 
of about 52,000 officers and men, of which Canada furnishes 35,000. 
There exist also, under this head, some 2,000 to 3,000 so-called Naval 
Reserves and Naval Artillery, mostly available for Land defence. 

In the Cape Colony there is no militia nor corresponding force, for 
the old Burgher law is still in being there. The bulk of the Burgher 
force ' consists of Dutch Afrikanders. 

The Volunteer force is organised much as in the mother country, 
but labours under many disadvantages in the Colonies, owing to the 
lack of accumulated wealth (as compared to England) and to the 
sparseness of the population. The Volunteers are usually better 
treated as to capitation grant, etc., than with us, but are at times run, 
unfortunately, too much on political lines. In Canada, Natal, and 





(1) It has been stated that since the Afrikander Bund party came into political 
power in Cape Colony, the Volunteer force, mostly of British descent, has been cold- 
shouldered, and expenditure for ammunition, etc., concentrated, as much as possible, 
on the Burghers. 
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New Zealand they do not exist; in the other Colonies they approxi- 
mately number: Cavalry, 650; Mounted Infantry, 1,400; Field 
Artillery, 3 Batteries; Engineers (Cape Colony only), 450; Infantry, 
12,000; or a total of about 15,000. 

There are also a large number of Rifle Clubs, which would furnish 
excellent material in case of emergency ; in some colonies they wear 
a sort of uniform, and rifle shooting is much encouraged by their 
organisation. Cadet corps are encouraged and the military training 
in drill and simple manceuvres of boys in state schools; this is com- 
pulsory for all boys over ten years old in all Government schools in 
Cape Colony, the boys, over 2,000 in number, being organised in 
Cadet corps; the same prevails in other colonies, in which all state 
schoolmasters pass and hold a certificate in military drill. Some 
such system might be insisted upon in England, with great advantage 
to the nation, and a certain amount of rifle shooting be also carried 
out by all boys above a given age, so as to accustom them while 
young tothe use of arms. The Australian Cadets are, in many cases, 
so trained in shooting. 

The laws governing the several forces mentioned are laid down in 
the local Defence Acts, passed by the legislatures of the colonies 
and in regulations framed under their provisions. The exact terms 
under which officers and men serve vary a good deal, but are usually 
quite stringent enough to allow of good discipline being enforced. 
When called out by proclamation for actual service, officers and men 
come generally (but with certain reservations) under the provisions 
of the British Army Act. Asa rule, the terms of their enlistment 
do not necessitate the men serving, under any circumstances, out of 
their own colonies; but in Australia, particularly since Federation 
has become probable in the near future, most recent Acts make the 
terms of enlistment such that the forces are bound to serve in any 
part of Australia. In Canada the military forces being federal, 
though furnished by quota by the several states, they can, of course. 
be employed anywhere in the Dominion. 

Under the local Defence Acts, the Colonial forces are not usually 
engaged to serve abroad ; when the colonies provide contingents for that 
purpose, as in South Africa at present, it is therefore necessary to pass 
a special Act for the occasion and to call for volunteers from the forces, 
to the numbers required, though it is understood that, as is now the 
case with our militia, whole units may volunteer. But many units 
have to be built up entirely anew on such an occasion. Modifications 
to obviate this will be advisable in the new organisation, which will 
no doubt be undertaken after the close of the present war, when the 
Colonial forces, or portions of them, should be worked more thoroughly 
into some general scheme of joint Imperial Defence. 
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The formation of the Permanent and Militia forces, as they now 
stand, has been generally started when some danger seemed to 
threaten. The Colonial Ministry then settled—on expert advice 
obtained from England—the nature of force it was most desirable for 
the colony to possess, determined the approximate numbers, and 
passed the necessary legislative measures to allow of their being 
raised. The mother country was asked for an Imperial officer (of 
such rank as the Ministry thought advisable) to exercise the chief 
command (usually styled the Commandant), and also for a limited 
number of other officers and of non-commissioned officers as staff 
officers, or to command the larger units, and to act as military 
Instructors, or assistant Instructors, all for a certain term of years. 
Written contracts were made with them by the Agent-General of the 
Colony in England, as to pay, ete., the remaining regimental officers 
required being obtained in the Colony, which conferred upon them 
local commissions ; to commence with, many of these were ex-officers 
of the army and navy who had domiciled themselves there. As 
the Colony grew in population and wealth, the forces were gradu- 
ally expanded, and in time their own colonial officers became capable 
of carrying out the duties of commanding officers of units, and even 
those of the staff. Schools, or other means of military instruction, 
were established, and some of the colonial officers sent to England for 
training. By this time there are nearly enough colonial officers 
trained to enable the larger colonies to do without much extraneous 
aid, but as a rule they still obtain from England an officer of 
rank (usually a General officer) as Commandant and to assist the 
Ministry with his advice on military subjects, also a few staff 
officers and non-commissioned officer instructors. As local means 
of military education and training increase, they will no doubt become 
altogether independent of such assistance, except perhaps as to a 
Commandant. More colonial officers will be sent abroad or to 
Ingland, and the war experience of the large number now serving in 
South Africa will be turned to good account. 

Excepting in Canada, the training of officers is rather a difficulty. 
In the other colonies the whole of it, unless the officer has had 
previous military experience in our own or other armies, has to be 
carried out after the officer is commissioned. The Dominion of 
Canada has an excellent military college at Kingston, modelled 
originally on the lines of the American academy of West Point, 
where a large number of cadets are trained; all officers for 
their permanent force are obtained from it, while cadets who take 
up other professions furnish officers for the Active Militia; so far 
the Commandant of the college has been an Imperial officer. A 
certain number of commissions in the Imperial service are given 
annually to cadets from this college, and the subsequent careers of the 
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officers so obtained have shown how satisfactory is the military 
education and training given there. 

The training and instruction of individual officers, after being 
commissioned, is carried out in classes, or courses, at schools of In- 
struction ; the instructional material—in the way of officers, men, 
necessary plant, and barrack accommodation when required—being 
supplied by the Permanent force. Canada has a number of such 
schools, one for cavalry and mounted infantry respectively, four for 
artillery, and three for infantry, in different cities and towns. In 
Australia, New South Wales and Victoria have schools of Instruction 
in their capitals, and Queensland also has one on a small scale; all 
are carried out on the same principle as the Canadian, and at Sydney 
there is, in addition, a school of gunnery. In these three colonies, 
United Service Institutions have been established on the lines of our 
R. U.S. Institution, where military libraries exist, and lectures on 
military subjects are given by staff and other officers of the forces, 
these lectures being published afterwards in the shape of a journal. 
There is no doubt that, when federation of the Australian Colonies 
becomes an accomplished fact—as will very soon be the case—an 
Australian military college, somewhat like the Canadian, will be 
established for the training of cadets to furnish officers to her forces. 
This will fill a great want, and will be available, it is hoped, for 
New Zealand as well; for, though it is so far removed by sea— 
four thousand miles—that it cannot well join the Federation for 
all purposes, this colony should be able to reap some advantages from 
it. In New Zealand the forces are much scattered, and better means 
for the training of officers seem to be required. 

It has been mentioned that cadets from Kingston college are given 
commissions in our Regular army ; exact statistics are not available 
at the moment, but up to 1887 fifty-six commissions—principally in 
our Royal Artillery and Engineers—had been granted to them; 
the total number up to this date has probably reached one hundred. 
A few commissions in our army are also offered annually to 
young officers of the Colonial forces, under certain restrictions. 
Australia and New Zealand have already taken advantage of this 
opening, and furnished several officers for commissions ; the number 
will no doubt largely increase as time goes on. In years to come 
the services of many of these officers, trained in a field more varied 
than any single colony can give, will be available for the Colonial 
forces from which they were drawn. 

Each year officers of the Permanent force artillery of some of the 
colonies, other than Canada, are sent by their government to 
England to go through the “ Long Course” of our school of gun- 
nery at Shoeburyness, almost all of them passing through it in time. 
Others are sent to India, and to England, from the permanent and 
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militia forces, to go through the school of musketry at Hythe, to 
be attached for a time to different arms of our Army, to attend 
manceuvres and camps of Instruction, &c.; the Imperial authorities 
always affording them every possible facility—some even come at 
their own expense, sacrificing their holiday time, to gain more 
military knowledge. There is no doubt as to the zeal of these 
officers, nor as to their thirst for improvement in knowledge. They 
are more professional as a rule, more in deadly earnest, as it were, 
than their confréres in our army, partly perhaps because it is really 
and actually with them their profession, because they are better paid 
and can, and do, live upon their pay. There are far fewer young 
men in the colonies than in England with small incomes, but the 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of suitable officers will no 
doubt vanish when, in each of the groups mentioned, there is 
established a military college, as in Canada, where an ample num- 
ber of cadets seem to be forthcoming. 

The officers of all the forces, permanent, militia, and volunteer, 
have the strongest possible feeling of camaraderie with the officers 
of the Imperial army, they most earnestly wish for a closer union 
of the Colonial with the Imperial forces, and do their best to fit 
themselves for it when the time shall come. 

With regard to the higher organisation of the military forces, the 
larger the forces dealt with the more complete is it possible to make 
this organisation, more funds being available, and more officers for 
the military hierarchy required. For instance, if we contrast the 
Dominion of Canada with Australia, we find in the former a federal 
Minister for defence with a complete establishment for carrying out 
defence work. The Militia constituting the main part of their 
military forces, though furnished (by quota) by the several colonies 
{or states), is not under the control of the several states, but directly 
under that of the Federal Government as represented by the Federal 
Minister for defence. In the latter, each colony has its own mili- 
tary control and organization, nor even necessarily in unison with 
those of the other colonies; this leads to much dissipation of both 
money and energy, and militates against that uniformity in arms and 
equipment, so important for forces which, on any great emergency 
would have to work together as parts of one common army. The 
founding of necessary establishments, such as a military college, fac- 
tories on a large scale for arms and ammunition, and so on, is also 
much more difficult. The military forces of Canada are, therefore, 
much more completely organised than those of the other groups. 
However, as to Australia, these objections will soon be, happily, 
overcome by the federation of her colonies; when that takes place 
it is most necessary that the Canadian—and not the American— 
provisions as to the militia should be carried out, i.c., that the quotas 
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furnished by the several colonies shall be direct/y under the federal 
Minister for defence. 

In the South African colonies it is evident that no satisfactory 
solution can at present be expected, but when, at the expiration of the 
war, it has been thoroughly shown that British supremacy is strong 
and unalterable, and will brook no more being put in the shade, Boer 
and Briton will lie down together and live in peace, with mutual 
respect, for the war will have shown them that each is a foeman (and 
soa friend), worthy of the other, and much more complete fusion 
of the different white races will surely take place —a fusion 
absolutely required for the future safety of the white man in those 
parts. 

But to return to the organisation, in Canada, Victoria, and some 
other Colonies, the general and financial administration of the forces 
is in the hands of a Minister of defence having a portfolio as such, 
in the remainder this administration is carried out, in addition to his 
own work proper, by a member of the Cabinet, holding office other- 
wise ; the forces naturally fare worse in the latter case. The financial 
control is exercised, under the Minister, by civil servants, and the 
military administration and control by the Commandant, whose 
position, powers and duties generally are defined in the Defence Act. 
The Commandant has, in many ways, considerable powers vested in 
him, especially as regards the permanent force: difficulties, however, 
have constantly arisen between the Commandants, from time to time, 
and the Ministers: these almost invariably arise from petty political 
and personal causes, ¢.g., from the Commandant in the course of his 
duty insisting upon the inferiority of the existing arms and ammu- 
nition, from his objecting, for service reasons, to protéyés of those in 
power being given military appointments for which they were unfitted, 
and so on; the personal relations, however, so far as he himself is 
concerned, of the Commandant with the administrating Minister are 
usually of the most pleasant and cordial description. 

The Commandant has a certain staff of Imperial, ex-Imperial, or 
Colonial officers at his headquarters and otherwise, and there are 
usually territorial districts, more or less distinctly defined, where he 
is represented by a commanding or staff officer: for instance, Canada 
is divided into twelve territorial districts, each administered by a 
colonial officer of field rank, with a small staff to assist him. Between 
the Commandant and the commanding officers of regiments, bat- 
talions, or batteries, there may be, or may not be, superior officers— 
the conditions vary much. The regimental organisation is much as 
in the Imperial army for the several branches and arms. 

There are, in many cases, excellent military bands. 

In most of the Defence Acts it is laid down that the Commandant 
shall make an annual report to the Ministry upon the forces, the 
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fixed defences, armament, arms, &c., of the Colony, and that this 
report shall be printed and laid on the table of the House of Assembly 
or Parliament. This is a very salutary provision, but often kicked 
against by the Ministry in power, for the time being, on personal 
political grounds, for portions of the report may not suit them; ¢.g., 
should the Commandant point out that improved rifles should be 
supplied, the existing arms being obsolete, the Ministry might object 
to incurring the odium of the large expenditure necessary. It is 
feared that, on similar grounds, our party government in England 
would object to such a report being furnished to the House, and 
would point out that it might convey dangerous information to 
foreign powers, though all such powers are thoroughly cognisant of 
how matters stand with us in that way, and it is usually only the 
British public who are ignorant of it. 

As to material. Uniform clothing for their troops used, in the 
first instance, to be obtained from England, but now it is, with few 
exceptions, manufactured and made entirely in the colonies, and the 
same may be said as to articles of personal equipment. Small arms 
and artillery are obtained from England, and in most cases the 
ammunition, both for small arms and guns; but Canada has already a 
factory which can turn out shell for her field guns and ammunition 
for her rifles. In Australia the colony of Victoria has a factory for 
making rifle ammunition. When the several colonies are federated 
a great impetus will be given to military organisation generally, and 
it is to be hoped that for rifle and field-gun ammunition, at least, the 
future Federation will make itself independent of England, and be 
able to supply New Zealand also, if necessary. It is of much impor- 
tance that they should be so, for it would be a risky thing to depend 
for necessary supplies of ammunition, in time of war, upon the mother 
country so many thousand miles away. For the required inspection 
of guns and other material purchased in England (to determine 
whether they are up to contract, &c.), the colonies, in most cases, 
employ an expert officer, or @x-officer, of our army, in communication 
with their Agents-General. He also advises them generally upon 
such points as to military armaments, &c., as they may desire. 

In rifles and artillery the colonies are usually much behind the 
time, being furnished with weapons by no means of the newest type, 
though in a few cases they have supplied themselves (as in Canada 
and New South Wales) with a limited number of field guns of new 
pattern; as a rule, however, their field artillery is very obsolete, and 
the bad effects of this have been seen in Natal, where the field guns, 
(old type muzzle-loaders), of their partially-paid force up at the front, 
at Ladysmith, and elsewhere, have been so out-ranged by the Boer 
guns as to handicap dangerously the gallant colonials who fought 
them. To keep up-to-date in guns and rifles requires a capital ex- 
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penditure, at intervals, which is much begrudged ; but the not doing 
so may be a source of serious danger on an emergency. The reserves 
of ammunition are, for similar reasons, generally much too low. 

It may be pointed out here that, in addition to the cost incurred 
by the colonies in maintaining the military forces described, they 
contribute towards the defence of the empire in other ways. In 
Australia and New Zealand a very considerable expense has been 
incurred in fortifications and armaments on a sufficient scale to protect 
their capital cities and most important harbours from a naval raid on 
the part of a small hostile squadron. There are also a few harbours 
of great strategic value for Imperial defence, as naval bases—Iing 
George’s Sound (Albany) in the south-west, and Thursday Island, 
covering the Torres Straits, to the north-east of Australia, and Esqui- 
mault, in Vancouver Island. The cost of defensive works for thcse 
harbours has been defrayed by Australia’ and Canada respectively, 
the Imperial government providing the armament. The garrisons of 
the works are colonial artillery, maintained by Australia, so far as 
the two first-named harbours are concerned. Contributions are also 
made to naval defence, the Southern colonies paying an annual con- 
tribution of £126,000, Cape Colony has recently voted the cost of a 
battleship, and Canada proposes (though the scheme is yet in embryo) 
to assist our Navy by supply of seamen. Though our great colonies 
have so far met their responsibilities, the cost per head of population 
incurred by them for all purposes of defence is very much below that 
similarly incurred in England, and it must be remembered that their 
vastly increasing over-sea commerce is entirely safeguarded by the 
great British Navy. New countries, however, have far less accumu- 
lated wealth than an old one, and require all that can be spared for 
their development—asa growing youth requires good stock of food to 
aid him in his growth—and up to this time non-paying expenditure 
upon defence, except in pressing emergencies such as the present, has 
always been looked upon with disfavour ; this is only natural, as they 
but follow our example. 

The training of the permanent forces goes on all the year round, 
as with our regulars, but as both officers and non-commissioned 
officers have to act as instructors for classes of officers and men of the 
other forces, and as all are called upon, at times, to do all sorts of 
miscellaneous work for those forces, such as pitching camps, looking 
after material, and so on, they become, as it were, jacks of all military 
trades and a most useful and handy body. The discipline is excellent. 
Not only, while in the force, does their work make them most useful 
soldiers, but, like all Colonials, they have, as a rule, turned their hands 
to many things before, and are more adaptable and possess more 





(1) These expenses are met by joint contribution of the larger Australian Colonies 
and will no doubt b2 taken over by the Federal Government when it is formed. 
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individuality than the ordinary British soldier. Like all Colonial 
troops, they require special handling. The pay being good, housing 
comfortable and rations good and liberal, there is rarely any difficulty 
in getting men, and of fine physique, for there is usually ample 
choice. In the two colonies known best tome the men averaged about 
5 feet 10 inches. They are much more sober than our own soldiers. 
Indeed, as far as my experience goes, there is much less drinking, 
on the part of the existing and the rising generation, than in the old 
country, except amongst a small portion of the mining communities ; 
this is a fact probably not well known in England. In all field days 
and camps of exercise the permanent force is invaluable and always 
willing and handy. 

The manner in which pay is earned by the militia has already been 
explained: it applies to all ranks, officers and all. As many days’ 
pay as possible is reserved for field days and camps of exercise, and 
the remainder allotted to commanding officers, for distribution by 
quarter and half days so far as it will go, for musketry training and 
practice, for company and Regimental drill and training. But the 
attendances at drill, etc., which can so be paid for, are not sufficient 
and much drill is carried out at voluntary attendances and parades, 
very great zeal being usually shown in this way, though much, of 
course, depends on commanding officers. A certain number of 
assistant instructors (warrant cr non-commissioned officers), per- 
manently paid, are usually on the staff, for assisting in the instruc- 
tion of the several arms. Some of these are obtained from England, 
on loan for a term of years; others are furnished by the permanent 
force or by non-commissioned officers of the militia who have shown 
exceptional smartness and ability ; the services of these men are most 
invaluable. The Regulations usually lay down a scale of fines for 
non-attendance at paid drills, but reasonable excuses are allowed in 
palliation. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the training is that carried out 
by field days, minor manceuvres, and in camps of exercise, when 
comparatively large bodies can be got together. These always take 
place on Saturdays, or at holiday time, such as Easter or Whitsun- 
tide, and are much looked forward to and appreciated by officers and 
men. The adaptability of the personnel is very striking on these 
occasions, and their power of shifting for themselves. The public 
take the greatest interest in the camps, and visit them in large 
numbers, every possible facility being given for their doing so. In 
Australia, the railways being in the hands of the government, it is 
easy to make arrangements for transport; and as, owing to the 
scanty population, the troops have to be assembled from many 
points, often at a great distance, for the Easter Camp, this is great 
assistance. 
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The training of the Volunteers is carried on much as in England, 
a certain number of staff officers and assistant instructors being 
allotted to them. They are usually very zealous, but fluctuate 
much in numbers, according to political conditions and the per- 
sonal zeal and capabilities of the commanding officers. Much of 
the drill of individual men and of the smaller units, both volunteer 
and militia, has to be carried out at night, as with our volunteers at 
home, and drill-halls exist for the purpose, but, from want of neces- 
sary funds from government, they are generally quite insufficient in 
size and number; nor are there many rich citizens, corporations, nor 
even a wealthy public, to spend money upon them, as in England, 
for the sake of the forces. 

Mounted Infantry is the nature of force best suited to the con- 
ditions of life and climate of the colonies, excepting in the capital 
cities, a few large towns, and some portions, perhaps, of Canada, 
and it certainly is the most popular. The farther back one goes, 
into the agricultural districts, and then the pastoral, the bush, or 
backwoods, the material becomes in many ways better, but the diffi- 
culties of getting men together for organisation, drill, and rifle 
practice become much greater. The force should, however, be 
largely developed; so far it has not been brought up to the strength 
it should be, because it is more expensive than infantry, and partly 
because an academic necessity was supposed to exist for having a 
certain proportion of infantry (dismounted) in the total military 
forces of the Colony. The value of mounted infantry was not, 
indeed, understood in the Colonies better than elsewhere. In 1885 
I found not a single corps existing in South Australia; the Govern- 
ment agreed, however, to necessary alterations in their Act, and in 
a very short time 600 were raised, and, had funds been available, 
the number could have been increased without difficulty. The zeal 
of the officers and men is sometimes wonderful; many think nothing 
of riding forty to fifty miles (and back again) to the drill or shoot- 
ing ground. The officers work hard, under great difficulties, to 
acquire the necessary rudiments of drill and tactics, and ‘a newly- 
raised company very soon works into shape, though niceties cannot be 
much attended to; bad seasons, and the rather nomadic life many 
men lead, often affect, and sometimes break up, a corps, but with the 
available money it is easy to start another elsewhere. In view of 
South African experience, the mounted infantry of the colonies 
(especially in Australia and South Africa) will certainly be increased. 

The standard of shooting in the forces, as a whole, is not a very 
high one, though in the country corps it is usually very good; but the 
average is pulled down by those of the town. For want of funds, 
as in the case of drill halls, the rifle ranges near the cities are 
generally insufficient; but in the country districts it is easy to obtain 
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them, there being ample waste or pastoral land for the purpose; the 
difficulty there lies in the distances most men have to go to reach the 
ranges, the population being so scattered. There are a large number 
of men sparsely spread over a very large area in the bush, backwoods, 
and veldt, who are well accustomed to the use of the rifle in shooting 
large game, kangaroo, ete.—excellent material for mounted infantry, 
for they all ride well; some of them belong to it, but for the 
most part it is not possible, so scattered are they, to get them to- 
gether for any organisation or drill. The country rifle clubs en- 
courage shooting much; a small money grant for efficient members 
is often granted, which -is spent in the purchase, at cost price, of 
government rifles; they can also buy ammunition in the same way. 
Rifle associations, including members of the forces, of rifle clubs, 
and civilians exist, and are of much benefit, but, as in England, 
“pot-hunting ” is too much encouraged by them. In Australia and 
New Zealand an inter-Colonial rifle association carries out its meeting 
annually in each colony in turn, and promotes much emulation. 

A thorough inspection of each corps of the military forces is made 
annually by the Commandant, attendance at this being compulsory 
and fines laid down for non-attendance. This function is an import- 
ant one, as, owing to the vast areas of the colonies, a Commandant 
is unable, at other times, to see much of the individual units (except 
near headquarters or in camp); he usually spends some days in the 
locality to see for himself as to the arms, stores, rifle ranges, etc., to 
make himself acquainted with the officers, and to inquire into the 
wants of the different corps. This takes up much of histime. In 
Queensland, for instance, which has an area of 650,000! square miles, 
the coast line from Brisbane (the headquarters) to Thursday Island 
in the north (where she has a garrison) is about 1,500 miles. There 
are long distances also, in many cases, to be travelled on horse- 
back inland, 80 miles or more from rail or port. 

As to the material from which the forces are drawn, except in the 
capital cities—and even there many men have had bush or back- 
wood experience—the conditions of life differ much from those of 
the old country. Riches consist mostly in land, in horses, cattle and 
sheep ; actual money and luxuries are scarce. All classes live, in 
many ways, a more simple, a hardier, rougher, and more healthy 
life ; sedentary occupations are few, and men live much more in the 
open; they have to struggle hard, too, against vicissitudes of nature 
in these very young countries: bush fires, floods, droughts, and so on. 
Horses are plentiful and cheap and cost a mere trifle in the country 
to keep; every man rides of necessity—so great are the distances— 
and this not only in the agricultural and pastoral, but in mining 





(1) This equals in extent the area of France, Germany, Austria, and Great Britain, 
so some idea may be formed of the distances to be travelled. 
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districts and all. Riding on one occasion to inspect an Infantry 
company in a coal district, some seventy miles away, we met every- 
where, as we neared the tiny township where the parade was to be, 
men on horseback, in shirt sleeves, their faces black with coal-dust, 
riding hard to their cottages to clean up and don their uniform. It 
seemed to me very characteristic of the country ; one could not dream 
of seeing such a sight in England. 

Wages are high and living cheap, and the labouring classes— 
though they work hard enough—take their own leisure more, when it 
suits them. As division of labour is not so complete, men learn to 
turn their hands to many things. A large part of the population is 
more or less nomadic, particularly in the back country —backswoodmen 
and bushmen, shearers, etc.—accustomed to be in the saddle for long 
periods by day and night, and with a bag of flour, some tea and 
sugar, to ride hundreds of miles, often through country quite new to 
them, camping out at night, “ doing for themselves,’ and caring for 
their horse; often, too, on horseback half a night through, doing 
sentry over a mob of cattle or otherwise. Such a mode of life makes 
men hardy, independent, and well able to take care of themselves 
under most circumstances. Squatters, farmers, surveyors, doctors, all 
classes in fact away from the towns, have to do the same sort of thing, 
to a certain extent, in a country where a horse is often almcst the 
only form of conveyance, and they benefit in the same way. Not 
only are they excellent horsemen, but they acquire a good eye for 
country and many a wrinkle as to taking care of number one. An 
instance occurred during a reconnaissance recently in the Orange 
Free State, when the weather was terribly hot and our men could 
find no water; fortunately some of the Australians were present, and 
they soon found indications which led them to dig a small well in the 
farm courtyard where they had dismounted, and soon there was water 
galore. 

The colonies are as yet very deficient in the various Depart- 
ments—transport, medical service, etc., so necessary for a mobile 
force! Canada is ahead in this way, and in 1885 carried out a 
small war on her own account against the Riel rebels in North- 
West, some 2,000 miles from Ottawa, employing a large body of 
troops, with a transport train of 1,500 teams: 

Regarding the various details given, in the brief description above, 
of the military forces of our colonies, their constitution, ete., it must 
be understood that they should not be taken as exactly applicable to 
each orto any one of them, but be looked upon only as an approximate 
sketch of the average. 

And now a few words as to their future—only a few words, for to 
discuss it thoroughly would take an article to itself. A thorough 
reorganisation will be necessary in many ways, both in Australia 
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and South Africa, but its form will depend much on the reorganisa- 
tion of our own forces. If, for instance, ballot for the militia in 
some form be introduced in England—it is heartily hoped that it 
will be—the. colonies may follow suit; in any case it will be neces- 
sary to have an Imperial defence scheme much more thoroughly 
worked out, and the forces of our colonies definitely brought into 
it, for we must stand or fall together. The nature of force to which 
the conditions of each are most favourable, they should be en- 
couraged to maintain in greater numbers. But uniformity of arms, 
guns, rifles, and ammunition, both in their forces and our own, should, 
if possible, be determined on. They must be completely admitted 
into our councils as to imperial defence. The mother country, rich 
in accumulated wealth—where many a rich colonist spends his last 
days, and his money—should liberally aid, (by loans on the easiest 
terms, or otherwise), in the capital expenditure necessary for the 
ample supply of field guns and rifles of the latest type, in both of 
which they are now woefully deficient. 

Every means should be employed to draw together the officers and 
men of the British and Colonial forces, which might all well be styled 
“Tmperial.” If possible, interchange of a certain number of or- 
ganised units of each arm should be carried out. A beginning was 
made last year, when New South Wales sent a complete squadron of 
its Lancers to Aldershot for a course of training. There are difficul- 
ties regarding such interchanges—difficulties as to relative seniority 
and command of British and Colonial Officers, and, as to the officers 
and men, difficulties arising from the higher pay of the Colonials. 
But difficulties, after all, only exist in order to be overcome, and none 
of those mentioned are insurmountable. 

Imperial officers who, like myself, have spent many years in com- 
mand of Colonial forces, in raising, organising, and training them, 
have always returned to England with a high opinion of their value, 
with a sympathy and strong friendship for them which will always 
endure. We are able to enter into their feelings, and to understand 
their difficulties, and to us it is delightful to see the merits of those 
we have lived and worked for at length appreciated. The extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm shown in the very serious crisis now existing, 
and the substantial aid they are giving us, show how welcome would 
be to their forces, a much more complete union with our own, and 
we should meet them more than half-way. 

At present there are on the way to South Africa, or already there, 
fighting with our British born, some 33,000 soldiers of our colonies: 
roughly speaking, they are made up of, 15,000 from Cape Colony, 
10,000 from Natal. Canada furnishes 2,500, Australia and New 
Zealand 4,500. Both Canada and Australia will certainly send 
much larger forces if need be. Of the temper of these troops we have 
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already had excellent proofs—not without sad losses in their ranks— 
their courage and self-reliance, their good horsemanship and great 
adaptability, have been the admiration of all. 

The bonds between Great Britain and her Colonies will for the 
future be doubly cemented by the blood of their sons shed, side by 
side, for the defence of the flag so dear to both. If wars destroy 
nations they also make them. On the battlefields of South Africa 
the future destiny of our Empire is being determined—win we must, 
at whatever cost of blood and treasure, or that Empire is doomed. 
When at last peace reigns again, Great Britain and her stout 
children will have learnt many a hard lesson; but drawn to closer 
union by common danger overcome, they will watch more carefully 
than before over the safety of their joint Empire—the guardian of 
true liberty—to the great benefit of all the nations, civilised and un- 
civilised. 


Joun F. Owen. 











THE LAST EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 


Amin the jangle of conflicting theories with which the Opposition 
have lately attempted to account for the present war, there is only 
one which stands out clearly by reason of its inherent comprehensive- 
ness and the personal weight and numerical strength of its supporters. 
This is the “ Poison-of-Suspicion” theory. Its author is Mr. 
Asquith,’ and among its more or less unanimous subscribers and com- 
mentators are Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Har- 
court, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Courtney, Sir Robert Reid, 
and indeed all the irreconcilable critics of Mr. Chamberlain.? 

It frequently happens that new dispensations are specialised and 
developed by their disciples, until the original Prophets scarcely 
recognise their own handiwork. This has been the fate of the 
“ Poison-of-Suspicion”’ theory. Originally a rhetorical observation 
made in the course of a speech which was a strong defence of the 
policy of the Government, it has been so explained and applied as to 
undermine the whole case in which it originally appeared. Mr. 
Asquith casually expressed his belief that the Boers unwarrantably 
suspected us of ulterior motives in the representations we made on 
behalf of the Uitlanders, and that consequently “diplomacy was 
poisoned and perished in an atmosphere of suspicion.” The Leader 
of the Opposition at once fixed on the statement of fact, but carefully 
ignored the insistence on its unreasonableness. Sir William Har- 
court, who apparently did not know the editio princeps of the theory, 
went a step further. Seeking for the justification which Mr. Asquith 
had declared to be non-existent, he affected to find it in the Raid. 
Having thus turned Mr. Asquith’s oditer dictum upside down, the 
next step was to examine what is called Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy 
in the light of the justly aroused suspicions of the Boers. Then at 
once it became easy to prove that the whole responsibility for the 
war rested with the Colonial Secretary; for, if the Boers appeared 
at times unreasonable, were they not, through no fault of their own, 
infected by the “poison of suspicion,” and if Mr. Chamberlain went 
his way regardless of this psychological factor of the negotiations, was 
not his conduct provokingly rash ? 

In the course of the present paper I shall have occasion to show 
that this theory is as baseless, if not as grotesque, as the “ Syndicate- 
of-Treason ” hypothesis, by which our patriotards, on their side, seek to 
make all things clear in this South African embroglio. For the 


(1) Speech at Ashington. Times, 27th November, 1899. 
(2) Debate on the Address. Times, January 3lst—February 7th, 1900, passim. 
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moment I am chiefly concerned to examine the part played by this 
delusion in the interpretation placed by the Opposition on the last 
abortive negotiations for a settlement, as they are recorded in the 
Blue Books. 

Of this interpretation the most extravagant example is afforded by 
Sir William Harcourt. In his speech on the Address he gave the 
following summary of the negotiations :— 


“President Kruger offered the very terms which had been laid down by Sir 
Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein. This was the offer of a five years’ franchise, 
subject to a condition, The whole thing turned upon that condition. Presi- 
dent Kruger said :—‘ I have given you now what you have asked for. Will you 
give me an assurance that that is not to be a precedent for constant interferenc2 
will you give me an assurance that in future you will leave to me that indepen- 
dence in the control of my own internal affairs which you have guaranteed to 
me in the Conventions of 1881 and 1884?!’ That was the condition, and it was 
declared to be impossible. Of course, that revealed the attitude taken up by 
uw. .. » It was a policy absolutely to wipe out the independence of the 
Transvaal.”’ ? 


In other words, despite the “poison of suspicion,” President 
Kruger approached us at the last moment with an offer to concede 
all our demands, but he found by our attitude that his suspicion 
was well founded, and that nothing would satisfy us short of the 
wiping out of the independence of the Transvaal. 

A more moderate view is taken by Mr. Auberon Herbert.? He is 
also a believer in the “‘ Poison-of-Suspicion” theory, and he thinks 
that it accounts for the breakdown in the negotiations; but he does 
not agree with Sir William Harcourt in believing that President 
Kruger was wholly in the right, or in ascribing to Mr. Chamberlain 
designs on the independence of the Transvaal. The breakdown 
was, in his view, due to a series of misunderstandings and mistakes 
which the Colonial Secretary unsympathetically ignored. He says :— 


‘*We should have leniently interpreted the mistakes of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment; have given them every chance to renew the old offer, and thus have 
allowed matters to revert to the favourable position in which they stood after the 
conversation between Mr. Smuts and Mr. Greene.”’ 


The fatal blunder of Her Majesty’s Government consisted, then, 
according to Mr. Auberon Herbert, in their not taking this course ; 
that is to say, in their irreconcilable action subsequent to the break- 
down of the negotiations. 

I have quoted these two views because I think they fairly cover 
the whole field of widely divergent criticism put forth by the Oppo- 
sition in regard to what, for reasons shortly to appear, I must call, 
not the final, but the penultimate, negotiations. My reply to these 
criticisms may be summed-up in three propositions :— 





(1) Zimes, Felruary 6th, 1900. (2) Contemporary Review, February, 1900 
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1. The history of the negotiations as outlined by Sir William 
Harcourt is inaccurate. 

2. The assumption of both Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Auberon Herbert that President Kruger’s proposals were honestly 
meant, is erroneous. 

3. The conciliatory course Mr. Auberon Herbert contends should 
have been pursued after the withdrawal of the proposal, was actually 
pursued, inasmuch as an opportunity was given to President Kruger 
to revert to his offer before a final rupture took place. 

These propositions I will now attempt to prove. 

The documentary history of the penultimate negotiations opens 
with the following Memorandum agreed upon and initialed on 
August 15th by Mr. Conyngham Greene, our Agent at Pretoria, and 
Mr. Smuts, the State Attorney,’ with the consent and approval of 
the Boer Executive ? :— 


“The South African Republic Government will write a note to the effect that 
they are willing to make the following proposals to Her Muajesty’s Government 
provided that Her Majesty’s Government are willing not to press their demand 
for the proposed joint inquiry into the political representation of Uitlanders :— 

“1. A five years’ retrospective franchise. The scheme to be referred to the 
people immediately. Government of South African Republic pledging itself to 
support measure and to get people to adopt it. There would be an adjournment 
of the Volksraad at once for the above purpose, and the scheme might become 
law within say a foitaight. 

‘©2. The Rand to get eight new seats in the First Volksraad, making, with 
the existing members for Johannesburg and Barberton, a representation of ten 
seats in a Volksraad of thirty-six for the Mining Industry. The future repre- 
sentation of the Goldfields not to fall below this proportion. If desired, the same 
number of seats to be given in the second Volksraad. 

“3. Both old and new population will be entitled under this franchise to 
equal rights and privileges in regard to the election of Commandant-General and 
President. 

“4. The simple details of the Franchise Law to be discussed with the British 
Agent. He may have his own legai adviser. Any other points which may arise 
to be discussed in the same way. 

‘‘The Government of South African Republic, in putting forward the above 
proposals, will assume that Her Majesty’s Government will agree that a prece- 
dent shall not be formed by their present intervention for similar action in 
future, and that no future interference in the internal affairs of the Republic 
will take place contrary to the Convention. Further, that Her Majesty’s 
Government will not insist further upon the assertion of suzerainty, the contro- 
versy cn this subject being tacitly allowed to drop. 

‘* Lastly, as soon as franchise scheme has become law, arbitration, from which 
the foreign element is excluded, to be conceded. Inthe meantime, in order that 
no time may be lost, the form and scope of the proposed tribunal to be discussed 
and provisionally agreed upon while the franchise scheme is being referred to 
the people.” $ 

(1) Blue Book, C. 9521, p. 52. 
(2) Transvaal Green Book. Times, September 23rd, 1899. 
(3) C. 9521, p. 44. 
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Both the nature of these proposals and the circumstances under 
which they were made were calculated to arouse the most confident 
hope that a satisfactory settlement was at length in sight. Sir 
William Harcourt is perfectly accurate when he claims for this 
Memorandum that it was a complete surrender of all the British 
demands. But what was even more satisfactory than the text of 
this document was the spirit of frankness and confidence in which it 
was apparently put forth. Mr. Greene himself was chiefly struck 
by this circumstance. ‘“ It was the first time,” he writes, “in my 
whole experience of diplomatic work here that the Government of 
the South African Republic had ever approached Her Majesty’s 
Government. Up till now our diplomatic intercourse had consisted 
of an interminable interchange of recriminating correspondence.” * 
Unfortunately it soon became clear that the Boer change of front, 
on which Mr. Greene had congratulated himself, was no change at 
all, but only the beginning of a fresh recriminating correspondence. 

On August 19th the new proposals were embodied in a formal 
note, which was amended by a supplementary note two days later.’ 
In this shape the proposals were so altered as no longer to answer the: 
description of them given by Sir William Harcourt. While the broad. 
lines of the franchise clauses were adhered to, the guarantee with 
regard to details offered in Proposal IV. was practically withdrawn. 
This proposal was the vital point of the scheme. The previous Seven 
Years’ measure had been cumbered by restrictions which had taken 
away with one hand what it had conceded with the other, and unless 
the new Bill could be drafted in formal consultation with the British 
Agent, there was no security that this would not also be its fate. The 
result was that so far as the proposals of Mr. Smuts’ Memorandum 
were concerned, that document had, on August 19th, already ceased 
to be a concession of the British demands. 

This, however, was not the only change made in the Memorandum. 
The conditions it laid down were completely transformed. Thus, in 
the first condition, the words ‘contrary to the Convention ” were- 
deleted, and the prohibition of interference in internal affairs was: 
made general and absolute. The result was that British subjects in 
the Transvaal would have been deprived of the protection of their 
Government not only in regard to their conventional privileges, but 
also in virtue of their elementary rights accordirg to international 
law. In the second condition the words, “the assertion of the 
suzerainty,” were changed into “ assertion of existence of suzerainty,” 
and the subsequent words were deleted. This new redaction com- 
pletely altered the sense of the clause, inasmuch as it imposed the 
renunciation of a claim by this country instead of the mutual abandon~ 
ment of a futile controversy. The third condition relating to arbitration 

(1) C. 9530, p. 21. (2) C. £521, pp. 46, 47. 
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was amended by the introduction of the words “ other than Orange 
Free State,” which would have made for a permanent Boer majority 
on the proposed Arbitral Tribunal. Thus, on August 21st, Mr. 
Smuts’ conciliatory Memorandum had completely disappeared with- 
out any contributory provocation by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Now what form did the action of this country take in regard to 
these proposals? The Transvaal Government declare that Mr. 
Chamberlain practically rejected the whole scheme. Sir William 
Harcourt, however, contents himself with asserting that only the first 
condition was rejected, and that it was on that account that the 
negotiations failed. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chamberlain accepted 
the whole scheme as embodied in the original Memorandum. 

On this point I think there is no room for reasonable doubt. In 
Proposal [V., Mr. Chamberlain even consented to a modification which 
approximated it to the amended form given in the Boer despatch of 
August 19th. As for the conditions, there is scarcely any dispute. The 
third was, indeed, unreservedly accepted; while the second, which dealt 
with the Suzerainty question, was agreed to in its original form. 
The Smuts-Greene Memorandum had asked that “Her Majesty's 
Government will not insist further upon the assertion of suzerainty, 
the controversy on this subject being tacitly allowed to drop.” To 
this Mr. Chamberlain briefly replied by referring the Government 
of the South African Republic to the second paragraph of a despatch 
he had sent them six weeks before, in which their wishes had already 
been anticipated. In that despatch he had stated that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of continuing to discuss this question 
with the Government of the Republic,” and he had ranged himself 
with Lord Derby by practically abandoning the word suzerainty in 
favour of the substance of diplomatic control implied by Article IV. 
of the London Convention." 

With regard to the alleged rejection of the first condition, Sir William 
Harcourt is curiously enough plus royaliste que le roi, for on this point 
there was no ultimate difference between Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Transvaal Government. Onthe contrary, Mr. Reitz frankly admitted 
that the position taken up by the Colonial Secretary was justified. Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out in regard to the amended version of the con- 
dition that “Her Majesty’s Government cannot, of course, debar them- 
selves from their rights under the Convention nor divest themselves 
of the ordinary obligations of a civilised power to protect its subjects 
in a foreign country from injustice.” This observation is what Sir 
William Harcourt calls an attempt “to wipe out the independence 
of the Transvaal,” a confirmation of all the suspicions of the Boers 
and the real casus belli. That was not Mr. Reitz’s opinion. The 
only observation he made upon it was that “ this Government has 


(1) C. 9507, pp. 33, 34. 
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neither asked nor intended that Her Majesty’s Government should 
abandon any right which it really might have on te ground either 
of the Convention of London, 1884, or of Internat‘onal law to inter- 
vene for the protection of British subjects in this country.”' In 
other words, Mr. Reitz admitted the force of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
criticism of the emendations of the first condition in the despatch of 
August 19th, and reverted to its original form, which Mr. Chamber- 
lain had accepted. 

Sir William Harcourt’s history of these negotiations consequently 
falls to the ground. The Transvaal Government never formally 
offered a concession of the British demands, and the negotiations 
did not fail because Mr. Chamberlain made a claim to interfere in the 
domestic concerns of the Transvaal in any way that the Government 
of the Republic disapproved. 

How is it then that the negotiations failed? It should be evident 
from what I have so far stated that this was due to the attempts of 
the Transvaal Government to evade their own original proposals. 
But may not these apparent evasions have been mere misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes due to the all-explaining ‘ poison of suspicion”’ or 
innocuous exercises of the bargaining instinct of the Boer? Mr. 
Auberon Herbert has very ably argued for this explanation, but I 
can see no justification for it. I believe that the original Smuts 
Memorandum was never honestly intended, that it was, in short, a 
mere device to gain time, and that all the subsequent complications 
were contrived to postpone a rupture until the preparations of the 
Transyaal for war were complete. 

It is, of course, always easy to allege unworthy motives for any 
action we dislike, and even to discover coincidences which seem to 
bear them out. Accusations of this kind must be judged by the 
general character of those against whom they are brought. Let 
me, then, briefly recall what has been the record of the Transvaal in 
its relations with this country. Iam not one of those who believe, 
with Lord Salisbury, that President Kruger’s dominating idea has 
been to drive the British into the sea, or that his ultimatum was, as 
Mr. Balfour said, “‘a bold bid for Empire.” That there are people 
in South Africa who cherish these ambitions, and that many of them 
stand very close to President Kruger, is, of course, certain.* Mr. 
Schreiner has, indeed, expressed his belief that the ideal of an inde- 
pendent and Republican South Africa is firmly rooted in President 
Kruger’s mind,’ but I have seen no evidence of it in the field of 
practical politics. On the other hand, I am equally unable to agree 


(1) ©. 9521, p. 53. 
(2) “The Boer Ambition.”’ New Century Review, November, 1899; Cupe Argus 
(weekly edition), November 8th and December 6th, 1899. 
(3) South African Select Committes Minutes, 4989-36. 
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with the President’s apologists, who aver that his one steadfast wish 
has been to abide faithfully by the Conventions with this country.’ 

The truth lies between these two extremes. President Kruger’s fixed 
idea has been to win the complete independence of his country. To this 
end he has devoted his life. He secured the Retrocession in 1881] ; 
he obtained the enlargement of the Pretoria Convention in 1884, and 
he has not ceased since then to attempt to evade the restrictions of the 
Convention of that year, and to intrigue against their maintenance.” 
That has been his policy, and he has made no secret of it. The idea 
that he has ever been haunted or flustered by a weak suspicion of 
British designs against the Convention, is a libel on his shrewdness 
and courage. So far from ever acting tremblingly on the defensive, he 
has always been devising plans for carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp, and no action of his during the recent negotiations was due to 
any such pathetic infirmity as his friends in this country so fondly 
ascribe to him. 

For a good many years he was convinced that his ends would be 
attained without war, and he made no preparations for a struggle. 
Majuba had proved, as he thought, that England would never fight 
again, and the many opportunities he enjoyed of creating difficulties 
for the colonies, and through them for the Paramount Power, seemed 
to promise him one day a favourable basis for negotiations. He 
successively tested every weak point in the Convention, and when 
these proceedings brought him into conflict with Great Britain, he 
invariably proposed as the price of concessions a reconsideration of the 
hateful clause of the Convention, in which the dependent status of 
the Transvaal was asserted. Ultimately he concentrated all his 
efforts on the question of the Uitlanders’ franchise. Here was a 
question which was apparently outside the Convention, and with 
which he could deal as he pleased. It was a question which was 
calculated to set the whole of South Africa by the ears, and the time 
would assuredly come when the so-called Paramount Power would be 
prepared to pay handsomely for a settlement. He kept this question 
alive by the most persistent persecution of the Uitlanders, and when- 
ever we remonstrated, as in the Commandeering question, the negotia- 
tions which followed the Raid and at the Bloemfontein Conference, 
he always pointed to his price in the Paramountcy clause of the 
London Convention. 

Meanwhile the scales had fallen from his eyes in regard to the 
perils of the course he was pursuing. Mr. Chamberlain had taken 
the seals of the Colonial Office and the Majuba legend had been killed 
by the Vaal Drifts affair. From that moment he saw that the policy 


(1) Douglas Storey, in New Century Review, vol. vi., p. 404. 
(2) ‘* The Struggle for South African Supremacy,’ Fortnicutty Review, August, 
1899. 
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of creating difficulties for Great Britain in the hope of obtaining a 
peaceful solution of the Paramountcy question was at an end. More, 
he began to suspect that the new Colonial Secretary with his un- 
familiar combativeness might one day object to the explosive situation 
which the oppression of the Uitlanders had created, and that he— 
the President—would be robbed of the hostages on whom he relied 
for the realisation of the ambition of his life. It was then that he 
first began to lend ear to the counsels of the Forward Party at 
Pretoria, and that, in a tentative way, munitions of war were accumu- 
lated. The prospect, however, was a difficult and anxious one. The 
Transvaal could not arm openly, and, even if it could, it would be 
madness for it to dream of measuring its strength alone against the 
British Empire. What was he todo? The Uitlanders were becom- 
ing daily more restless, and, at any moment, the Transvaal might 
find itself called upon to put its house in order. In this dilemma 
President Kruger was saved by the Jameson Raid. That superla- 
tively stupid enterprise threw President Kruger into the arms of the 
war party and made its policy possible. Not that it, in any way, 
convinced him that the rights of the Transvaal under the Convention 
were in danger. It simply opened to him a prospect of enlarging 
those rights by war. It compromised the Uitlander agitation; it 
paralysed Mr. Chamberlain ; it enabled the Transvaal to negotiate an 
alliance with the Orange Free State, and it banded together the 
whole of the Dutch race in South Africa in defence of the Republics. 
Finally, it enabled the Transvaal to arm openly and heavily. From 
that moment war was inevitable. It was inevitable, not because the 
Pan-Afrikanders had become supreme, for President Kruger still held 
the reins firmly enough, but because Great Britain was bound even- 
tually to intervene on behalf of the Uitlanders, and once she did this 
she would either have to sacrifice the Convention in exchange for their 
emancipation or fight for them. 

This, then, was the record of the Transvaal in its relation with 
this country, and it is not difficult to see the bearing of it on the 
negotiations which preceded the war. When the Uitlander question 
was again raised early last year, it found the Transvaal almost ready 
to take the field. To say that President Kruger wanted war is 
unjust, for no statesman wants war when he can obtain his ends with- 
out it. President Kruger’s ends were still the same as they had been 
before the Raid. He had made use of the forces of Pan-A frikanderism, 
but he had not sold himself to them, and if he could have got rid of 
the dependent status of the Transvaal in exchange for some concessions 
to the Uitlanders, he would, no doubt, have kept the Expansionists 
in check while he lived. How little disposed he was to appeal pre- 
maturely to the war party is shown by the fact that, although he 
had Mr. Chamberlain’s unwise despatch on the Suzerainty question 
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in his pocket when he went into the Bloemfontein Conference, he 
made no public use of it. I believe even that he would have willingly 
purchased peace by the temporary sacrifice of his own ambition, so 
long as his hostages were not demanded of him; but rather than give 
up those last remaining hopes of the peaceful accomplishment of the 
dream of his life, he was resolved to fight. 

As we know, this was a view in which England could not acquiesce. 
The Uitlander Question had become the open sore of South Africa. 
It had produced a state of affairs which no government could tolerate 
—race discords, disaffection, conspiracy, and even graver evils. It 
had to be settled, and settled promptly. The bargain President 
Kruger was disposed to negotiate, and which he indicated by his 
demand for Arbitration, struck at the roots of our traditional policy 
in South Africa, the policy of Paramountcy founded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Kimberley, and Lord Derby. It was consequently 
rejected. President Kruger then left Bloemfontein to prepare for 
war. While he was preparing, between May and August, he staved 
off a rupture by successive illusory concessions to the Uitlanders, at 
the same time stirring up the Pan-Afrikander spirit by circulating 
perversions of Mr. Chamberlain’s Suzerainty claim, and by respond- 
ing to it with inflammatory claims to unrestricted sovereignty. 

It was of this state of things that the negotiations of last August 
—the penultimate negotiations, as I have called them—were a pro- 
longation. The idea that these negotiations contemplated a surrender 
to the British demands, involving, as it does, the assumption that 
President Kruger was prepared to abandon the ambition of a life- 
time at a moment when he had roused half South Africa in its 
defence, and when he was armed to the teeth, is too fantastic to be 
entertained. The truth is that just at that moment he was pressed 
for a fina] decision, and he was not quite ready to make the fatal 
plunge. After a long process of tinkering, his Seven Years’ Retro- 
spective Franchise Law had been passed by the Volksraad. Though 
it was clear to everybody that it was not calculated to satisfy the 
demands of the Uitlanders, Mr. Chamberlain had sought to con- 
ciliate President Kruger by proposing a Joint Commission to discuss 
it, and to ascertain how it would work. This was on the 31st July.’ 
On the 12th August the Transvaal Government had prepared a reply, 
in which it absolutely rejected the British proposal,” but this despatch 
had not been sent off. Why was it delayed? The reason was that 
it was felt that this despatch would terminate the negotiations, and 
the Transvaal was anxious to postpone a rupture for yet a week or 
two. The season was very dry, and campaigning without green 
grass was impossible. Moreover, two ship-loads of Mauser ammu- 


(1) C. 9518, p. 29. (2) C. 9521, p. 54. 
(3) Cape Argus (weekly edition), December 6th, 1899, p. 19. 
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nition were expected daily at Lourengo Marques, and until they 
were safe in port, anything approaching a state of war had to be 
avoided. This was the situation which gave birth to Mr. Smuts’ 
remarkable overtures on the 13th August, and to the hopeful Memo- 
randum which was drafted two days later. 

The long-drawn-out dilatory tactics which followed are now easily 
explained. On the 17th August the Boer Government learnt that the 
authorities at Lourenco Marques refused to allow the two ammunition 
ships to discharge their cargoes. This prohibition was maintained until 
August 31st, when it was withdrawn. Meanwhile, on August 28th, 
Mr. Chamberlain had telegraphed his acceptance of the Smuts 
Memorandum. On September 2nd, when the Mauser ammunition 
was safe, Mr. Reitz sat himself down to express his “deepest regret 
that Her Majesty’s Government have not been able to decide on 
accepting the proposal for a five years’ franchise with the eonditions 
attached thereto,’ and at the same time sent on the delayed despatch 
of August 12th, in which the Joint Inquiry was refused.’ 

These are my reasons for believing that the overtures of August 
15th were never honestly intended, and that they were a mere device 
for gaining time. My contention is, I venture to think, amply 
proved by the story of the negotiations itself, by the consistency of 
the obviously disingenuous tactics employed with the traditional 
policy of the Transvaal Government on the Franchise question, and 
by the motives for delay supplied by the dryness of the season, and 
the ammunition incident at Lourenco Marques. 

Still we are told it was all a huge misunderstanding, and Mr. 
Auberon Herbert apparently believes that if, after the breakdown, 
we had only been a little more conciliatory, and had given the Boers an 
opportunity of reverting to the Smuts Memorandum, they would 
have gladly availed themselves of it. There is no argument more 
convenient than the might-have-been argument, because, as a rule, it 
is unanswerable. The present case, however, is an exception to this 
rule. The might-have-been contemplated by Mr. Auberon Herbert 
was, as I have already said, actually tried, and it failed. 

The negotiations on this subject are not recorded in the Blue 
Books, and I should have some compunction in referring to them 
were it not that, for purposes of his own, or rather of his Govern- 
ment, the late Consul-General of the Transvaal Republic in London 
recently confided a garbled and incomplete account of them to a 
well-known London journalist.2 The story told by Mr. Montagu 
White is to this effect: A few days before the outbreak of war, the 
Boer Government made a final effort for peace. They approached 


(1) Compare dates of despatches in C. 9521, pp. 84 e¢ seg., with telegrams in the 
Times of August 19th—September Ist, 1899. 
(2) Article by Mr. Massingham in Morning Leader, February 5th, 1900. 
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Lord Salisbury, and with lis knowledge and consent an interview 
took place between the Consul-General and “an English official.” 
The representations made by Mr. White were to the following effect :— 


**Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner between them had convinced the 
Transvaal that the British Government contemplated annexation or war. Could 
nothing be done, either by Lord Salisbury’s persona! action, or by the sending 
out of a special envoy of the Cabinet, to uproot this suspicion, fatal as it was to 
negotiations! The Transvaal earnestly desired peace, and an assurance from 
Lord Salisbury would certainly pave the way to a solution without war. Pre- 
toria was awaiting the result of the interview with anxiety, but it would not give 
way about the five years’ franchise unless a definite assurance was given about 
the suzerainty, which was the governing factor in the situation. It would not 
at once renew its offer about the franchise because it had already been snubbed 
and deceived, but if Lord Salisbury would take the matter in his own hands the 
offer would be repeated, through the Consul-General, and a basis of understanding 
could be arrived at on other questions.” 


The gentleman who relates this story on the authority of Mr. 
White adds: “Pretoria waited and waited for a further com- 
munication. It was never made. And then Pretoria went to 
war.” 

So far as this story goes it is not altogether inaccurate; but it 
does not go far enough. The real truth is that it was a plot against 
Mr. Chamberlain. War was seen to be inevitable, but before it 
broke out President Kruger desired to give himself the satisfaction of 
dealing a personal blow at the Colonial Secretary, who had frustrated 
all his hopes of a peaceful annulment of the Convention Mr. White 
readily fell in with the plan. He is one of the most amiable of men, 
but his odd moments are clouded by a secret sorrow. Conscious 
of high diplomatic abilities he has been chagrined to find that the 
world regards him as a mere Consul-General. Mr. Chamberlain 
appeared to share this depreciatory view and accordingly incurred 
his severe displeasure. When, therefore, Pretoria suggested to him 
that all might yet be well if Lord Salisbury could only be persuaded 
to take the South African Question out of the hands of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, he moved heaven and earth to advance the scheme. He made 
representations to a high official in the Foreign Office that if he 
could be permitted to deal directly with the Premier he could make 
proposals which would ensure peace. Lord Salisbury, anxious to 
leave no stone unturned to avoid a rupture, empowered the official in 
question to see him, and the interview took place in Downing Street 
on September 26th. Mr. White thereupon represented that the crisis 
was all the work of Mr. Chamberlain, who, in order to bring about 
war and annex the Transvaal, had deceived the Cabinet and con- 
cealed from it the real views of Pretoria. Then followed the pro- 
posals substantially as they are set forth above. Mr. White was, of 
course, told that they were impossible. 
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The absurdity of the statement that this démarche was an honest 
effort for peace must be patent when we remember that only four 
days before Mr. Chamberlain had telegraphed a most conciliatory 
despatch to Pretoria, in which he had repudiated on the part of the 
Government all desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Republic, and had formally offered a complete guarantee of its inde- 
pendence.‘ Moreover, the wishes of the Transvaal as expressed by 
Mr. White had already been substantially anticipated, for ever since 
the crisis had assumed a threatening form, each step in the negotiations 
had been the result of a Cabinet Council, and hence nothing that had 
been done was in any sense the individual action of the Colonial 
Secretary. To this had now been added an opportunity for the 
Transvaal representative to explain the views of his Government direct 
to the Prime Minister, although it was opposed to all rules and 
precedents. Surely no further satisfaction could possibly have been 
given to the Transvaal. It is true that the formal humiliation of 
Mr. Chamberlain which it desired was not granted; but it was the 
only request which was declined. Are we to assume from Mr. 
White’s narrative that that was the reason “ Pretoria went to war’’ ? 

But the story does not end here. It will be observed that 
Pretoria expressed its intention to renew the offer contained in the 
Smuts Memorandum if the wishes preferred on its behalf by Mr. 
White were satisfied. I have shown that those wishes were in sub- 
stance conceded. Did Pretoria repeat its offer? The very day 
after Mr. White’s interview with the Foreign Office official the 
opportunity was afforded it of taking this course. The following 
version of the Smuts Memorandum, amended s0 as to give the 
Transvaal the fullest possible assurances with regard to the suzerainty, 
was sent to Mr. White.” 


“TI. A five years’ retrospective franchise. The scheme to be referred to the 
people immediately. Government of South African Republic pledging itself to 
support measure and to get people to adopt it. There would be an adjournment 
of the Volksraad at once for the above purpose, and the scheme might become 
law, within say a fortnight. 

“TI. The Rand to get eight new seats in the First Volksraad, making, with 
the existing members for Johannesburg and Barberton, a representation of ten 
seats in a Volksraad of thirty-six for the Mining Industry. The future repre- 
sentation of the Goldfields not to fall below this proportion. If desired, the same 
number of seats to be given in the Second Volksraad. 

“TIT. Both old and new population will be entitled under this franchise to 
equal rights and privileges in regard to the election of Commandant-General and 
President. 

“TV. The simple details of the Franchise Bill to be discussed with the British 
Agent. He may have his own legal adviser. Any other points which may arise 
to be discussed in the same way. 





(1) ©. 9530, p. 16. 
(2) ‘The deviations from the Smuts Memorandum are represented by italics. 
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“The Government of South African Republic, in putting forward the above 
proposals, will assume that Her Majesty’s Government will agree that a precedent 
shall not be formed by their present intervention for similar action in future, and 
that no future interference in the internal affairs of the Republic will take place 
contrary to the Convention and the law and practice of nations. Further, that the 
controversy on the subject of Suzerainty will be allowed to drop, both Her Majesty's 
Government and the Government of the South African Republic agreeing that their 
relations are defined by the Articles of the London Convention (1884), und the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic acknowledging that their claim to complete 
sovereignty as an international State is not justified by those Articles. 

“Lastly, as soon as franchise scheme has become Jaw, arbitration, from which 
the foreign element other than the Orange Free State is excluded, to be conceded. 
In the meantime, in order that no time may be lost, the scope of the proposed arbi- 
tration scheme and the form and powers of the proposed tribunal to be discussed 
and provisionally agreed upon while the franchise scheme is being referred to the 
people.” 


This document was not official It was given to Mr. White 
privately, but he was told that if the Transvaal Government were 
disposed to entertain it, the fact would be privately conveyed to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and formal steps might then be taken to 
renew negotiations. Mr. White said that, if he could be assured 
that Lord Salisbury had been made directly cognisant of this pro- 
posal, he would telegraph it to Pretoria, and he should hope fora 
satisfactory answer. The same evening he received this assurance. 
What was the answer? After a fortnight’s silence Pretoria issued its 
ultimatum. 

This is the true.story of the final efforts for peace. I think it will 
be conceded that it proves conclusively the dishonesty of those penul- 
timate overtures of the Transvaal which its friends in this country 
have lately been quoting in its vindication. But it proves more. It 
shows that, on this side, no effort was spared to avoid a rupture and 
that, in the interests of peace, not only was every possible concession 
made to the Boers, but every conceivable deference was paid to their 
whims and susceptibilities. It may be said that the final demand for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s head is a proof of the strong “poison of suspicion” 
which was actuating President Kruger. I do not believe it. The 
Colonial Secretary was hateful to the Boers, not because he was 
believed to harbour any designs against their independence, but 
because he was an obstacle to the peaceful accomplishment of their 
“international sovereignty.” That was the end they had always 
had in view, and its frustration was the sole cause of the war. 

DirLomaTicvs. 
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A Frew places in the world are to be held holy, because of the love which 
consecrates them and the faith which enshrines them. Their names are 
themselves talismans of spiritual beauty. Of these is Iona. 

The Arabs speak of Mecca as a holy place before the time of the Prophet, 
saying that Adam himself lies buried here: and, before Adam, that the Sons 
of Allah, who are called Angels, worshipped ; and that when Allah Himself 
stood upon perfected Earth it was on this spot. And here, they add, 
when there is no man left upon earth, an angel shall gather up the dust 
of this world, and say to Allah, ‘‘There is nothing left of the whole 
earth but Mecca: and now Mecca is but the few grains of sand that I 
hold in the hollow of my palm, O Allah.” 

In spiritual geography Iona is the Mecca of the Gael. 

It is but a small isle, fashioned of a little sand, a few grasses salt 
with the spray of an ever-restless wave, a few rocks that wade in heather 
and upon whose brows the sea-wind weaves the yellow lichen. But 
since the remotest days sacrosanct men have bowed here in worship. 
In this little island a lamp was lit whose flame lighted pagan Europe, 
from the Saxon in his fens to the swarthy folk who came by Greek 
waters to trade the Orient. Here Learning and Faith had their tranquil 
home, when the shadow of the sword lay upon all lands, from Syracuse 
by the Tyrrhene Sea to the rainy isles of Orca. From age to age 
lowly hearts have never ceased to bring their burthen here. Iona her- 
self has given us for remembrance a Fount of Youth more wonderful than 
that which lies under her own boulders of Din-I. And here Hope waits. 

To tell the story of Iona is to go back to God, and to end in God. 


& 
> 


* * 

I would write of Iona, but there are many ways of approach. No 
place that has-a spiritual history can be revealed to those who know 
nothing of it by facts and descriptions. The approach may be through 
the obscure glens of another’s mind and so out by the moonlit way, as 
well as by the track that thousands travel. I have nothing to say of 
Iona’s acreage, or fisheries, or pastures: nothing of how the islanders 
live. These things are the accidental. There is small difference in 
simple life anywhere. Moreover, there are many to tell all that need 
be known. 

There is one Jona, a little island of the west. There is another Iona, 
of which I would speak. I do not say that it lies open to all. It is as 
we come that we find. If we come, bringing nothing with us, we go 
away ill-content, having seen and heard nothing of what we had vaguely 
expected to see or hear, There is another Iona than the Iona of sacred 
memories and prophecies: Iona the metropolis of dreams. None can 
understand it who does not see it through its pagan light, its Christian 
light, its singular blending of paganism and romance and spiritual beauty. 
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There is, too, an Iona that is more than Gaelic, that is more than a 
place rainbow-lit with the seven desires of the world, the Iona that, if 
we will it so, is a mirror of your heart and of mine. 

History may be written in many ways, but I think that in days to come 
the method of spiritual history will be found more suggestive than the 
method of statistical history. The one will, in its own way, reveal inward 
life, and hidden significance, and palpable destiny: as the vuther, in the 
good but narrow way of convention, does with exactitude delineate features, 
narrate facts, and relate events. The true interpreter will as little despise 
the one as he will claim all for the other. But I think we will turn more 
and more to that which individually reveals than to that which generally 
narrates—as we turn from a history of Elizabethan England, that has its 
period and scope, to the history of another Elizabethan England, and of the 
world beyond England, and of your heart and mine, in the spiritual history 
that Shakespere wrote, that has no period and no scope. 

And that is why I would speak here of Iona as befalls my pen, rather 
than as perhaps my pen should go: and choose legend and remembrance, 
and my own and other memories and associations, and knowledge of my 
own and others, and hidden meanings, and beauty and strangeness sur- 
viving in dreams and imaginations, rather than facts and figures, that 
others could adduce more deftly and with more will. 

And that, too, is why I chance to speak first of a hope that is dear to 
me, and, next, of a matter perhaps irrelevant, but which I dwell upon with 
a continual pleasure. The ‘“‘ Underworld’’ has, in truth, a far deeper and 
more spiritual and complex significance for us than I touch upon in this 
second section, which is of the imaginative life of the mind and not the 
imaginative life of the spirit. 


*% 
* * 


When I think of Iona I think often of a prophecy once connected with 
Iona, though perhaps current no more in a day when prophetical hopes 
are fallen dumb and blind. 

It is commonly said that, if he would be heard, none should write in 
advance of his times. That I do not believe. Only, it does not matter 
how few listen. I believe that we are close upon a great and deep 
spiritual change. I believe a new redemption is even now conceived of the 
Divine Spirit in the human heart, that is itself as a woman, broken in 
dreams and yet sustained in faith, patient, long-suffering, looking towards 
home. I believe that though the Reign of Peace may be yet a long way 
off, it is drawing near: and that Who shall save us anew shall come 
divinely as a Woman, to save as Christ saved, but not, as He did, to bring 
with her a sword. But whether this Divine Woman, this Mary of all 
passionate hopes and dreams, is to come through mortal birth, or as an 
immortal Breathing upon our souls, none can yet know. 

Sometimes I dream of the old prophecy that Christ shall come again 
upon Iona, and of that later prophecy which foretells, now as the Bride of 
Christ, now as the Daughter of God, now as the Divine Spirit embodied 
through mortal birth in a Woman, as once through mortal birth in a Man, 
the coming of a New Presence and Power: and dream that this may be 
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upon Iona, so that the little Gaelic island may become as the little Syrian 
Bethlehem. But more wise it is to dream, not of hallowed ground, but 
of the hallowed gardens of the soul wherein She shall appear white and 
radiant. Or, that upon the hills, where we are wandered, the Shepherdess 
shall call us home. 

From one man only, on Iona itself, have I heard any allusion to the 
prophecy as to the Saviour who shall yet come: and he in part was obscure, 
and confused the advent of Mary into the spiritual world with the possible 
coming again to earth of Mary, as another Redeemer, or with a descending 
of the Divine Womankood upon the human heart as an universal spirit 
descending upon awaiting souls. But in intimate remembrance I recall the 
words and faith of one or two whom I loved well. Nor must I forget that 
my old nurse, Barabal, used to sing a strange ‘‘ oran,”’ to the effect that 
when St. Biide came again to Iona it would be to bind the hair and wash 
the feet of the Bride of Christ. 

One of those to whom I allude was a young Hebridean priest (who died 
in Venice, after troubled years, whose bitterest vicissitude was the clouding 
of his soul’s hope by the wings of a strange multitude of dreams—one of 
whom and whose end I have elsewhere written :' and he told me once how, 
“as our forefathers and elders believed and still believe, that Holy Spirit shall 
come again which once was mortally born among us as the Son of God, 
but, then, shall be the Daughter of God. The Divine Mother shall come 
again. Then for the first time the world will know peace.” And when I 
asked him if it were not prophesied that the Woman is to be born in Jona, 
he said that if this prophecy had been made it was doubtless of an Iona 
that was symbolic, but that this was a matter of no moment, for She would 
rise suddenly in many hearts, and have her habitation among dreams and 
hopes. The other who spoke to me of this Woman who is to save was an 
old fisherman of a remote island of the Hebrides, and one to whom I owe 
more than to any other spiritual influence in my childhood, for it was he 
who opened to me the three gates of Beauty. Once this old man, Seumas 
Macleod, took me with him to a lonely haven in the rocks, and held me on 
his knee as he sat watching the sun sink and the moon climb out of the 
eastern wave. I saw no one, but abruptly he rose and put me from him, 
and bowed his grey head as he knelt before one who suddenly was standing 
in that place. Iasked eagerly who it was. He told me that it was an 
Angel. Later, I learned (I remember my disappointment that the beautiful 
vision was not winged with great white wings), that the Angel was one soft 
flame of pure white, and that below the soles of his feet were curling 
scarlet flames. He had come in answer to the old man’s prayer. He had 
come to say that we could not see the Divine One whom we awaited. “ But 
you will yet see that Holy Beauty,” said the Angel, and Seumas believed, 
and I too believed, and believe. He took my hand, and I knelt beside him, 
and he bade me repeat the words he said. And that was how I first prayed 
to Her who shall yet be the Balm of the World. 

And since then I have learned, and do see, that not only prophecies and 
hopes, and desires unclothed yet in word or thought, foretell Her coming, 


(1) In Zhe Dominion of Dreams. 
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but that already a multitude of spirits are in the gardens of the soul, and 
are sowing seed and calling upon the wind of the south; and that every- 
where there are watching eyes and uplifted hands, and signs which cannot 
be mistaken, in many lands, in many peoples, in many minds ; and, in the 
heaven itself that the soul sees, the surpassing signature. 


~ 
4 * 

It is because (though I do not touch upon that here) there is a more 
intimate connection between the People of the Sidhe' and the spiritual 
life, than is dreamed of by all save a few, that nothing of a real incongruity 
obtains in turning in a moment from what dwells sacred in the heart to 
what is a delight inhabiting the mind. 

It is commonly said that the People of the Sidhe dwell within the hills, 
or in the underworld. In some of the isles their home, now, is spoken of 
as Tir-na-thonn, the Land of the Wave, or Tir-fo-Tuinn, the Land under 
the Sea. 

But from a friend, an islander of Iona, I have learned many strange 
things, and, among them, that the Shee no longer dwell within the inland 
hills, and that though many of them inhabit the lonelier isles of the west, 
and in particular The Seven Hunters, their Kingdom is in the North. 

Some say it is among the pathless mountains of Iceland. But my friend 
spoke to an Iceland-man, and he said he had never seen them. There were 
Secret People there, but not the Gaelic Sidhe. 

The Kingdom is in the North, under the Fir- Chlisneach, the Dancing Men, 
as the Hebrideans call the polar aurora. They are always young there. 
Their bodies are white as the wild swan, their hair yellow as honey, 
their eyes blue as'ice. Their feet leave no mark on the snow. The women 
are white as milk, with eyes like sloes, and lips like red rowans. They 
fight with shadows, and are glad: but the shadows are not shadows to 
them. They slay great numbers at the full moon, but never hunt on moon- 
less nights, or at the rising of the moon, or when the dew is falling. Their 
lances are made of reeds in thin shafts of ice, frozen in the moonshine on 
the summits of mountains, and tipped with the salt of a wave that no living 
thing has touched, neither the wailing mew nor the finned sgadan nor his 
tribe, nor the narwhal. There are no men of the human clans there, and 
no shores, and the tides are forbidden. 

Long ago one of the monks of Columba sailed there. THe sailed for 
thrice seven days till he lost the rocks of the north; and for thrice thirty 
days, till Iceland in the south was like a small bluebell in a great grey 
plain : and for thrice three years among bergs. For the first three years 
the finned things of the sea brought him food: for the second three 
years he knew the kindness of the creatures of the air: in the last three 
years angels fed him. He lived among the Sidhe for three hundred years. 
When he came back to Iona he was asked where he had been all that long 
night since evensong to matins. The monks had sought him every- 


(1) The Shee, as the word is pronounced. The Folk of the Hills, the Tribe of Peace, 
the Clan of the Wind, the Hidden People, ‘‘ They,’’ are among the Gaelic analogues 
for the Nations of Faerie. 
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where, and at dawn had found him lying in the hollow of the long wave 
that washes Iona on the north. He laughed at that, and said he had been 
on the tops of the billows for nine years and three months and twenty-one 
days, and for three hundred years had lived among a deathless people. He 
had drunk sweet ale every day, and every day had known love among flowers 
and green bushes, and at dusk had sung old beautiful forgotten songs, and 
with star-flame had lit strange fires, and at the full of the moon had gone 
forth laughing to slay. It was heaven, there, under the Lights of the 
North. When he was asked how that people might be known, he said 
that away from there they had a cold, cold hand, a cold, still voice, and 
cold ice-blue eyes. They had four cities at the four ends of the green 
diamond that is the world. That in the north was made of earth; that in 
the east, of air; that in the south, of fire; that in the west, of water. In 
the middle of the green diamond that is the world is the Glen of Precious 
Stones. Itis in the shape of a heart, and glows like a ruby, though all 
stones and gems are there. It is there the Sidhe go to refresh their death- 
less life. 

The holy monks said that this kingdom was certainly Ifurin, the Gaelic 
Hell. So they put their comrade alive in a grave in the sand, and stamped 
the sand down upon his head, and sang hymns so that mayhap even yet his 
soul might be saved, or, at least, that when he went back to that place he 
might remember other songs than those sung by the milk-white women 
with eyes like sloes and lips red as rowans. “Tell that honey-mouthed 
cruel people they are in Hell,” said the Abbot, “‘and give them my ban 
and my curse unless they will cease laughing and loving sinfully and 
slaying with bright lances, and will come out of their secret places and be 
baptised.” 

They have not yet come. 

This adventurer of the dreaming mind is another Oran, that fabulous 
Oran of whom the later Columban legends tell. I think that other Orans 
go out, even yet, to the Country of the Sidhe. But few come again. It 
must be hard to find that glen at the heart of the green diamond 
that is the world; but, when found, harder to return by the way one 
came.' 


* 
* + 


In the Félire na Naomh Nerennach is a strangely beautiful, if fantastic, 
legend of one Mochaoi, Abbot of n’-Aondruim, in Uladh, With some 
companions he was at the edge of a wood, and, while busy in cutting wattles 
wherewith to build a church, ‘‘ he heard a bright bird singing on the black- 
thorn near him. It was more beautiful than the birds of the world.” 
Mochaoi listened entranced. There was more in that voice than in the 
throat of any bird he had ever heard, so he stopped his wattle-cutting, 
and, looking at the bird, courteously asked who was thus delighting him. 
The bird at once answered: “A man of the people of my Lord ”’ (that is, 
an angel). ‘ Hail,” said Mochaoi, ‘‘ and for why that, O Bird that is an 


(1) This section, slightly adapted, is from a forthcoming book entitled Chronicles of 
the Sidhe. 
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angel ?” ‘‘ I am come here by command to encourage you in your good work, 
but also, because of the love in your heart, to amuse you for a time with 
my sweet singing.” ‘‘I am glad of that,” said the saint. Thereupon the 
bird sang a single surpassing sweet air, and then fixt his beak in the 
feathers of his wing, and slept. But Mochaoi heard the beauty and 
sweetness and infinite range of that song for three hundred years. Three 
hundred years were in that brief song, but to Mochaoi it was less than an 
hour. For three hundred years he remained listening, in the spell of 
beauty; nor in that enchanted hour did any age come upon him, or any 
withering upon the wattles he had gathered; nor in the wood itself did a 
single leaf turn to a red or yellow flame before his eyes. Where the spider 
spun her web she spun no more; where the dove leaned her grey breast from 
the fir, she leaned still, 

Then suddenly the bird took its beak from its wing-feathers and said 
farewell. When it was gone, Mochaoi lifted his wattles, and went home- 
ward as one in adream. He stared, when he looked for the little wattled 
cells of the Sons of Patrick. A great church, built of stone, stood before 
his wondering eyes. A man passed him, and told the stranger that it was 
the Church of St. Mochaoi. When he spoke to the assembled brothers, 
none knew him: some thought he had been taken away by the people of the 
Shee, and come back at fairy nightfall, which is the last hour of the last day 
of three hundred years. ‘Tell us your name and lineage,” they cried. 
‘*T am Mochaoi, Abbot of n’-Aondruim,”’ he said; and then he told Lis tale, 
and they knew him, and made him Abbct again. In the enchanted wood a 
shrine was built, and about it a Church grew, ‘and surpassingly white 
angels often alighted there, or sang hymns to it from the branches of the 
forest-trees, or leaned, with their foot on tiptoe, their eyes on the horizon, 
their ear on the ground, their wings flapping, their bodies trembling, waiting 
to send tidings of prayer and repentance, with a beat of their wings, to the 
King of the Everlasting.” 

There were many who thought that Mochaoi was dead, when he was seen 
no more of his fellow-monks at the forest-monastery of n’-Aondruim, ip 
Uladh. But his chronicler knew: ‘‘a sleep without decay of the body 
Mochaoi of Antrim slept.” 

Iam reminded of the story of Mochaoi when I think of Iona. I think 
she, too, beautiful isle, while gathering the kelp of human longing and tears 
and hopes, strewn upon her beaches by wild waves of the world, stood, 
enchanted, to listen to a Song of Beauty. ‘That is a new voice I hear in 
the wave,” we can dream of her saying; and of the answer: ‘‘ We are the 
angelical flocks of the Shepherd: we are the Voices of the Eternal : listen 
awhile! ” 

It has been a long sleep, that enchanted swoon. But Mochaoi awoke, 
after three hundred years, and there was neither time upon his head nor 
age in his body, nor a single withered leaf of the forest at his feet. And 
shall not that be possible for the Isle of Dreams, whose sands are the dust 
of martyrs and noble and beautiful lives, which was grantei to ove man by 
** one of the people of my Lord”’ ? 


* 
* * 
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It would seem to be difficult for most of us to believe that what has 
perished can be reborn, It is the same whether we look upon the dust of 
ancient cities, broken peoples, nations that stand and wait, old faiths, 
defeated dreams. It is so hard to believe that what has fallen may arise. 
Yet we have perpetual symbols: the tree, that the winds of Autumn 
ravage and the Spring restores; the trodden weed, that in April awakes 
white and fragrant; the swallow, that in the south remembers the north. 
We forget the ebbing wave that from the sea-depths comes again: the Day, 
shod with sunrise while his head is crowned with stars. 

Before me, as I write, isa history of Scotland, and, as it lies open, I read 
from the last paragraph of the less than a single page devoted to Iona: 
‘‘ With the death of Columba the greatness of Iona waned, and after the 
Danes despoiled the island it may be said tu have no further history.”’ 

It is a poor Hic jucet. 

But many, I fear, even among those to whom the blindness of the 
“historian ’’ just quoted must seem worse than foolish, have little faith that 
Iona can again, as a new influence, minister to the spiritual need of the 
world, These would have it that her sole ministry lies now in remem- 
brance ; in the memory of what Iona was and did. Once ruined, that 
cannot be again which was. That is the common belief. 

More far-secing the vision of the old Gael, who prophesied that Iona 
would never wholly cease to be ‘‘ the lamp of faith,’’ but would in the end 
shine forth as gloriously as of yore, and that, after dark days, a new hope 
would go hence into the world. But before that (and he prophesied when 
the island was in its greatness) — 


‘* Man tig so gu crich 
Bithidh I mar a bha, 
Gun a ghuth mannaich 
Findh shalchar ba .. .”’ 


quaint old-world Erse words, which mean :— 


‘* Before this happens, 
Tona will be as it was, 
Without the voice of a monk, 
Under the dung of cows.’’ ! 


And truly enough the little island was for long given over to the sea- 
wind, whose mournful chant even now fills the ruins where once the monks 
sang matins and evensong; for generations, sheep and long-horned shaggy 
kine found their silent pastures in the wilderness that of old was “ this our 
little sea-bounded Garden of Eden.” 


(1)"A more polished later version, though attributed to Columba, runs :— 


‘* An I mo chridhe, I mo ghraidh 
An aite guth mhanach bidh géum ba ; 
Ach mu’n tig an saoghal gu crich, 
Bithidh I mar a bha.”" 


(In effect: In Iona that is my heart's desire, Iona that is my 10.e, the lowing of cows 
shall yet replace the voices of monks : but before the end is come Tora shill again be as it was.) 
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But now that Iona has been “as it was,”’ the other and greater change 
may yet be, may well have already come. 


aa 
* * 


When I was a child I used to throw offerings—small coins, flowers, shells, 
even a newly-caught trout, once a treasured flint arrow-head—into the 
sea-loch by which we lived. My Hebridean nurse had often told me of 
Shony, a mysterious sea-god, and I know I spent much time in wasted 
adoration: a fearful worship, not unmixt with disappointment and some 
anger. Not once did I see him. I was frighted time after time, but the 
sudden cry of a heron, or the snort of a pollack chasing the mackerel, or 
the abrupt uplifting of a seal’s head, became over-familiar, and I desired 
terror, and could not find it by the shore. Inland, after dusk, there was 
always the mysterious multitude of shadow. There, too, I could hear the 
wind leaping and growling. But by the shore I never knew any dread, even 
in the darkest night. The sound and company of the sea washed away all 
fears. 

I was amused not long ago to hear a little girl singing, as she ran wading 
through the foam of a troubled sunlit sea, as it broke on those wonderful 
white sands of Iona— 


‘¢ Shanny, Shanny, Shanny, 
Catch my feet and tickle my toes! 
And if you can, Shanny, Shanny, Shanny, 
I'll go with you where no one knows!” 


I have no doubt this daintier Shanny was my old friend Shony, whose more 
terrifying way was to clutch boats by the keel and drown the sailors, and 
make a death-necklace of their teeth. An evil Shony; for once he netted 
a young girl who was swimming in a loch, and when she would not give 
him her love he tied her to a rock, and to this day her long brown hair 
may be seen floating in the shallow green wave at the ebb of the tide. 
One need not name the place! 

The Shanny song recalls to me an old Gaelic-alphabet rhyme, wherein 
a Maighdeann-Mhara or Mermaid, stood for M, and a Suire (also a mer- 
maid) stood for 8; and my long perplexities as to whether I would know 
a shucra from a midianmara when I saw either. It also recalls to me that 
it was from a young school-master priest, who had come back from Ireland 
to die at home, that I first heard of the Beth-Luis-Nuin, the Gaelic equiva- 
lent of ‘the ABC.” Every letter in the Gaelic alphabet is represented 
by a tree, and Beithe and Luis and Nuin are the Birch, the Rowan, and 
the Ash. The reason why the alphabet is called the Beth-Luis-Nuin is 
that B, L, N, and not A, B, C, are its first three letters. It consists of 
eighteen letters—and in ancient Gaelic seventeen, for H (the Uath, or White- 
thorn) does not exist there, I believe: and these run B, L, N, F, 8 (H), 
D, T, C, M, G, P, R, A, O, U, E, I—each letter represented by the name 
of a tree, ‘‘ Birch, Rowan, Ash,” &c. Properly, there is no C in Gaelic, for 
though the letter C is common it has always the sound of K. 

The little girl who knew so much about Shanny knew only her own 
ABC. But I owe her a debt, since through her I came upon my 
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good friend “‘Gunainm.” From her I heard first, there on Iona, on a 
chance visit of a few summer days, of two of the most beautiful of the 
ancient Gaelic hymns, the Fiacc Hymn and the Hymn of Broccan. My 
friend had delineated them as missals, with a strangely beautiful design 
to each. How often I have thought of one, illustrative of a line in the 
Fiace Hymn: ‘‘ There was darkness in Eiré in those days: the people 
adored Faerie.” In the Brocean Hymn (composed by one Broccan in the 
time of Lugaid, son of Loegaire, a.p. 500) is one particularly lovely line :— 
“ Victorious Bride (Bridget) loved not this vain world ; here, ever, she sat 
the seat of a bird on a cliff.” 

In a dream I dream frequently, that of being the wind, and drifting over 
fragrant hedgerows and pastures, I have often, through unconscious remem- 
brance of that image of St. Bride, sitting the seat of a bird on the edge of 
the cliff that is this world, felt myself, when not lifted on sudden warm. 
fans of dusk, propelled as on a swift wing from the edge of a precipice. 

I would that we had these winds of dream to command. I would, now 
that I am far from it, that this night at least I might pass over Iona, 
and hear the sea-doves by the ruins making their sweet mournful croon of 
peace, and lift, as a shadow gathering phantom flowers, the pale orchis 
by the lapwing’s nest. 

* * «* 

I recall one whom I knew, a fisherman of the little green island: and I 
tell this story of Coll here, for it is to me more than the story of a dream- 
ing islander. One night, lying upon the hillock that is called Cnoc-nan- 
Aingeal, because it is here that St. Colum was wont to hold converse with 
an angel out of Heaven, he watched the moonlight move like a slow fin 
through the sea: and in his heart were desires as infinite as the waves of 
the sea, the moving homes of the dead. 

And while he lay and dreamed, his thought idly adrift as a net in deep- 
waters, he closed his eyes, muttering the Gaelic words of an old line :— 


‘¢ In the Isle of Dreams God shall yet fulfil Himself anew.’’ 


Hearing a footfall he stirred. A man stood beside him. He did not know 
the man, who was young, and had eyes dark as hill-tarns, with hair light 
and soft as thistledown; and moved light as a shadow, delicately treading 
the grass as the wind treads it. In his hair he had twined the fantastic 
leaf of the horn-poppy. 

The islander did not move or speak ; it was as though a spell were upon 
him. 

‘God be with you,” he said at last, uttering the common salutation. 

“And with you, Coll mac Coll,” answered the stranger. Coll looked at 
him. Who was this man, with the sea-poppy in his hair, who, unknown, 
knew him by name? He had heard of one whom he did not wish to meet, the 
Green Harper; also of a grey man of the sea to whom the islesmen seldom 
alluded by name; again, there was the Amadan Dhu . . . but at that name 
Coll made the sign of the Cross, and, remembering what Father Allan had 
told him once, in the Outer Isles, muttered a ho'y exorcism of the Trinity. 

MM 2 
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The man smiled. 

‘You need have no fear, Coll mac Coll,” he said quietly. 

‘* You that know my name so well are welcome, but if you in turn would 
tell me your name I should be glad.” 

‘‘T have no name that I can tell you,” answered the stranger gravely ; 
“but Iam not of those who are unfriendly. And because you can see me 
and speak to me, I will help you to whatsoever you may wish.” 

Coll laughed. 

“Neither you nor any man can do that. For now that I have neither 
father nor mother, nor brother nor sister, and my lass, too, is dead, I 
wish neither for sheep nor cattle, nor for new nets and a fine boat, nor a 
big house, nor as much money as MacCailein Mor has in the bank at 
Inveraora.” 

‘‘ What then do you wish for, Coll mac Coll? ”’ 

“T do not wish for what cannot be, or I would wish to see again the dear 
face of Morag, my lass. But I wish for all the glory and wonder and power 
there is in the world, and to have it all at my feet, and to know everything 
that the Holy Father Himself knows, and have kings coming to me as the 
crofters come to MacCailein Mor’s factor.”’ 

“You can have that, Coll mac Coll,’’ said the Green Harper, and he 
waved a withe of hazel he had in his hand. 

‘‘ What is that for ?”’ said Coll. 

“It is to open a door that is in the air. And now, Coll, if that is your 
-wish of all wishes, and you will give up all other wishes for that wish, you 
can have the sovereignty of the world. Ay, and more than that: you shall 
have the sun like a golden jewel in the hollow of your right hand, and all 
the stars as pearls in your left, and have the moon as a white shining opal 
above your brows, with all knowledge behind the sun, within the moon, 
and beyond the stars,” 

Coll’s face shone. “He stood, waiting. Just then he heard a familiar 
sound in the dusk. The tears came into his eyes. 

‘‘Give me instead,’’ he cried, ‘‘ give me a warm breast-feather from that 
grey dove of the woods that is winging home to her young.” He looked, 
as one moon-dazed. None stood beside him. He was alone. Was ita 
dream ? he wondered. But a weight was lifted from his heart. Peace 
fell upon him as dew upon grey pastures. Slowly he walked homeward. 
Once, glancing back, he saw a white figure upon the knoll, with a face noble 
and beautiful. Was it Colum himself come again? he mused: or that white 
Angel with whom the Saint was wont to discourse, and who brought him 
intimacies of God? or was it but the wave-fire of his dreaming mind, as 
lonely and cold and unreal as that which the wind of the south makes upon 
the wandering hearths of the sea ? 

I tell this story of Coll here, for, as I have said, it is to me more than the 
story of a dreaming islander. He stands for the soul of a race. It is 
because, to me, he stands for the sorrowful genius of our race, that I have 
spoken of him here. Below all the strife of lesser desires, below all that 
he has in common with other men, he has the livelong unquenchable thirst for 
the things ofthe spirit. This is the thirst that makes him turn so often from 
the near securities and prosperities, and indeed all beside, setting his heart 
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aflame with vain, because illimitable, desires. For him, the wisdom before 
which knowledge is a frosty breath: the beauty that is beyond what is 
beautiful. For, like Coll, the world itself has not enough to give him. And 
at the last, and above all, he is like Coll in this, that the sun and moon and 
stars themselves may become as trampled dust, for only a breast-feather of 
that Dove of the Eternal, which may have its birth in mortal love but has 
its evening home where are the dews of immortality. 


+ ** 

“‘The Dove of the Eternal.’’ It was from the lips of an old priest of the 
Hebrides thatI first heard these words. I was a child, and asked him if it 
was a white dove, such as I had seen fanning the sunglow in Icolmkill. 

‘* Yes,” he told me, ‘‘ the dove is white, and it was beloved of Colum, and 
is of you, little one, and of me.” 

‘Then it is not dead?” 

“Tt is not dead.” 

I was in a more wild and rocky isle than Iona then, and when I went into a 
solitary place close by my home it was to a stony wilderness so desolate that 
in many moods I could not bear it. But that day, though there were no 
sheep lying beside boulders as grey and still], nor whinnying goats (creatures 
that have always seemed to me strangely homeless, so that, as a child, it 
was often my noon-fancy on hot days to play to them on a little reed-flute 
I was skilled in making, thwarting the hill-wind at the small holes to the 
fashioning of a rude furtive music, which I believed comforted the goats, 
though why I did not know, and probably did not try to know): and 
though I could hear nothing but the soft, swift, slipping feet of the wind 
among rocks and grass, and a noise of the tide crawling up from a shore 
hidden behind crags (beloved of swallows for the small honey-flies 
which fed upon the thyme): still, on that day, I was not ill at ease, 
nor in any way disquieted. But before me I saw a white dove, and 
followed it gladly. It flew circling among the rocks, and once I thought 
it had passed seaward: but it came again, and alit on a boulder. 

I went upon my knees, and prayed to it, and as nearly as I can remember 
in these words :— 

“O Dove of the Eternal, I want to love you, and you to love me: and 
if you live on Iona, I want you to show me, when I go there again, the 
place where Colum the Holy talked with an angel. And I want to live as- 
long as you, Dove” (I remember thinking this might seem disrespectful, 
and that I added hurriedly and apologetically), ‘‘ Dove of the Eternal.” 

That evening I told Father Ivor what I had done. He did not laugh 
at me. He took me on his knee, and stroked my hair, and for a long time 
was 80 silent that I thought he was dreaming. He put me gently from him, 
and kneeled at the chair, and made this simple prayer which I have never 
forgotten: ‘*O Dove of the Eternal! grant the little one’s prayer.” 

That is a long while ago now, and I have dwelt often in Iona, and 
there and elsewhere known the wild doves of thought and dream. But I 
have not, though I have longed, seen again the white bird that Colum so 
loved. For long I thought it must have left Iona, and Barra, too, when 
Father Ivor died, 
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Yet I have not forgotten that it is not dead. ‘I want to live as long as 
you,” was my child’s plea: and the words of the old priest, knowing and 
believing, were : “O Dove of the Eternal! grant the little one’s prayer.” 


* 
* * 

It was not in Barra, but in Iona, that, while yet a little child, I set out one 
evening to find the Divine Forges. A Gaelic sermon, preached on the 
shore-side by an earnest man, who, going poor and homeless through 
the west, had tramped the long roads of Mull overagainst us, and there fed 
to flame a smouldering fire, had been my ministrant in these words. The 
“‘ revivalist ” had spoken of God as one who would hammer the evil out of 
the soul and weld it to good, as a blacksmith at his anvil: and suddenly, 
with a dramatic gesture, he cried, “ This little island of Iona is this anvil: 
God is your blacksmith : but oh, poor people, who among you knows the 
narrow way to the Divine Forges ?” 

There is a spot on Iona that has always had a strange enchantment 
for me. Behind the ruined walls of the Columban church the slopes rise, 
and the one isolated hill of Iona is, there, a steep and sudden wilderness. 
It is commonly called Din-I (Doon-ee), for at the summit in old days was 
an island fortress; but the Gaelic name of the whole of this uplifted 
shoulder of the isle, is Slibh Meanach. Hidden under a wave of heath and 
boulder, near the broken rocks, is a little pool. From generation to gere- 
ration this has been known, and frequented, as the Fountain of Youth. 

There, through boggy pastures, where the huge-horned shaggy cattle 
stared at me, and up through the ling and roitch, I climbed: for, if anywhere, 
I thought that from there I might see the Divine Forges, or at least might 
discover a hidden way, because of the power of that water, touched on the 
eyelids at sunlift, at sunset, or at the rising of the moon. 

From where I stood I could see the people still gathered upon the 
dunes by the shore, and the tall, ungainly figure of the preacher. In the 
natrow strait were two boats, one being rowed across to Fionnaphort, and 
the other, with a dun sail burning flame-brown, hanging like a bird’s wing 
against Glas Eilean, on the tideway to the promontory of Earraid. Was 
the preacher still talking of the Divine Forges ? I wondered ; or were the 
men and women in the ferry hurrying across to the Ross of Mull to look 
for them among the inland hills ? And the Earraid men in the fishing smack : 
were they sailing to see if they lay hidden in the wilderness of rocks, 
where the muffled barking of the seals made the loneliness more wild and 
remote ? 

I anointed my eyelids, as I had so often done before (and not always 
vainly, though whether vision came from the water, or from a more quench- 
less spring within, I know not), and looked into the little pool. Alas! I 
could see nothing but the reflection of a star, too obscured by light as yet 
for me to see in the sky, and, for a moment, the shadow of a gull’s wing as 
the bird flew by far overhead. I was too young then to be content with the 
symbols of coincidence, or I might have thought that the shadow of a wing 
from Heaven, and the light of a star out of the East, were enough indica- 
tion. But, as it was, I turned, and walked idly northward, down the rough 
side of Dun Bhuirg (at Cul Bhuirg, a furlong westward, I had once seen & 
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phantom, which I believed to be that of the Culdee, Oran, and so never 
went that way again after sundown), to a thyme-covered mound that had 
for me a moat singular fascination. 

It is a place to this day called Din Mananain. Here, a friend 
who told me many things, a Gaelic farmer, named Macarthur, had 
related once a fantastic legend about a god of the sea. Manaun 
was his name, and he lived in the times when Iona was part of 
the kingdom of the Suderéer. Whenever he willed he was like the sea, 
and that is not wonderful, for be was born of the sea. Thus his body was 
made of a green wave. His hair was of wrack and tangle, glistening with 
spray ; his robe was of windy foam ; his feet were of white sand. That is, 
when he was with his own, or when he willed: otherwise, he was as men 
are. He loved a woman of the South so beautiful that she was named 
Dearsadh-na-Ghréine (Sunshine). He captured her and brought her to Iona 
in September, when it is the month of peace. For one month she was 
happy: when the wet gales from the west set in, she pined for her own 
land: yet in the dream-days of November she smiled so often that Manaun 
hoped: but when Winter was come, her lover saw that she could not live. 
So he changed her into a seal. ‘ You shall be a sleeping woman by day,” 
he said, ‘‘and sleep in my din here on Iona: and by night, when the dews 
fall, you shall be a seal, and shall hear me calling to you from a wave, and 
shall come out and meet me.” 

They have mortal offspring also, it is said. 

There is a story of a man who went to the mainland, but could not see to 
plough, because the brown fallows became waves that splashed noisily 
about him, The same man went to Canada, and got work in a great ware- 
house ; but among the bales of merchandise he heard the singular note of 
the sandpiper, and every hour the sea-fowl confused him with their 
crying. 

Probably some thought was in my mind that there, by Dan Mananain, I 
might find a hidden way. That summer I had been thrilled to the inmost 
life by coming suddenly, by moonlight, on a seal moving across the last 
sand-dune between this place and the bay called Port Ban. A strange 
voice, too, I heard upon the sea. True, I saw no white arms upthrown, 
as the seal plunged into the long wave that swept the shore; and it was a 
grey skua that wailed above me, winging inland; yet had I not had a 
vision of the miracle ? 

But alas! that evening there was not even a barking seal. Some sheep 
fed upon the green slope of Manaun’s mound. 


* * 

So, still seeking a way to the Divine Forges, I skirted the shore and 
crossed the sandy plain of the Machar, and mounted the upland district 
known as Sliav Starr (the Hill of Noises), and walked to a place, to me 
sacred. This was a deserted green airidh between great rocks. From here 
I could look across the extreme western part of Iona, to where it shelved 
precipitously around the little Port-a-churaich, the Haven of the Coracle, 
the spot where St. Columba landed when he came to the island. 
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I knew every foot of ground here, as every cave along the wave-worn 
shore. How often I had wandered in these solitudes, to see the great 
spout of water rise through the grass from the caverns beneath, forced 
upward when tide and wind harried the sea-flocks from the north; or to look 
across the ocean to the cliffs of Antrim, from the Carn cul Ri Eirinn, the 
Cairn of the Hermit King of Ireland, about whom I had woven many a 
romance. 

I was tired, and fell asleep. Perhaps the Druid, or the lonely Irish King, 
or Colum himself (whose own Mound of the Outlook was near), or one of 
his angels who ministered to him, watched, and shepherded my dreams to 
the desired fold. Atleast I dreamed, and thus :— 

The skies to the west beyond the seas were not built of flushed clouds, 
but of transparent flame. These flames rose in solemn stillness above a vast 
forge, whose anvil was the shining breast of the sea. Three great Spirits 
stood by it, and one lifted a soul out of the shadow that was Death; and 
one with his hands forged the soul of its dross and welded it anew; and 
the third breathed upon it, so that it was winged and beautiful. Suddenly 
the cloud-glory waned, and I saw the multitude ofthe stars. Each star was 
the gate of along, shining road. Many—a countless number—travelled these 
roads. Far off I saw white walls, built of the pale gold and ivory of sunrise. 
There again I saw the three Spirits, standing and waiting. So these, I 
thought, were not the walls of Heaven, but the Divine Forges. 

That was my dream. When I awaked, the curlews were crying under 
the stars. 

When I reached the shadowy glebe, behind the manse by the sea, I saw 
the preacher walking there by himself, and doubtless praying. I told him 
I had seen the Divine Forges, and twice; and in crude childish words 
told how I had seen them. 

“Tt is not a dream,” he said. 

I know now what he meant. 


* 
* * 


Once when I was sailing to Tiree I stopped at Iona, and went to see an 
old woman named Giorsal.. She was of my own people, and, not being 
Iona-born, the islanders called her the foreigner. 

She had a daughter named Elasaidh, or Elsie as it is generally given in 
English, and I wanted to see her even more than the old woman. 

“* Where is Elsie ?’’ I asked, after our greetings were done. 

Giorsal looked at me sidelong, and then shifted the kettle, and busied 
herself with the tea-pot. 

I repeated the question. 

‘She is gone,” the old woman said, without looking at me. 

‘Gone? Where has she gone to?’ 

“ I might as well ask you to tell me that.” 

“Is she married ... had she a lover. ..or...or... do you 
mean thatshe ... that you. . . have lost her?” 

‘*She’s gone. That’s all I know. But she isn’t married, so far as I 
know, and I never knew any man she fancied ; and neither I nor any other 
on Iona has seen her dead body ; and by St. Martin’s Cross, neither I nor 
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any other saw her leave the island. And that was more than a year 
ago.” j 

“‘ But, Giorsal, she must have left Iona and gone to Mull, or maybe gone 
away in the steamer, or ag 

‘‘Tt was in midwinter, and when a heavy gale was tearing through the 
Sound. There was no steamer and no boat that day. There isn’t a boat of 
Iona that could have taken the sea that day. And no—Elsie wasna drowned, 
I see that’s what’s in your mind. She just went out o’ the house again 
cryin’. I asked her what was wrong wi’ her. She turned an’ smiled, an’ 
because o’ that terrifying smile I couldna say a word. She went up behind 
the Ruins, and no one saw her after that but Ian Donn. He saw her 
among the bulrushes in the swamp over by Loch Staonaig. She was laughing 
an’ talking to the reeds, or to the wind in the reeds. So Ian Donn says.” 

‘* And what do you say, Giorsal ?” 

The old woman went to the door, looked out, and closed it. When she 
returned, she put another bit on the fire, and kept her gaze on the red glow. 

‘Do you know much about them old Iona monks ?”’ she asked abruptly. 

“* What old monks ?”’ 

‘‘ Them as they call the Culdees. Youused to be askin’ lots 0’ questions 
about them. Ay ?—well ,.. they aye hated folk from the north, an’ 
women-folk above all.” 

I waited, silent. . 

** And Elsie, poor lass, she hated them in turn. She was all for the wild 
clansmen out o’ Skye and the Long Island. She said she wished the 
Siol Leoid had come to Iona before Colum built the big church. And for 
why? Well, there’s this, for one thing: For months a monk had come to 
her o’ nights in her sleep, and said he would kill her, because she was a 
heathen. She went to the minister at last, and said her say. He told her 
she was a foolish wench, and was sore angry with her. So then she went 
to old Mary Gillespie, out by the lochan beyond Fionnaphort on the Ross 
yonder—her that has the sight an’ a power o’ the old wisdom. After that 
she took to meeting friends in the moonshine.” 

‘* Friends ?” : 

“Ay. There's no call to name names. One day she told me that she had 
been bidden to go over to them. Ifshe didn't the monks would kill her, they 
said. The monks are still the strongest here, they told her, or she me, I 
forget which. That is, except over by Staonaig. Up between Sgéur Iolaire 
and Cnoc Druidean there’s a path that no monk can go. There, in the old 
days, they burneda woman. She was not a woman, but they thought she 
was, She wasone o’ the Sorrows of the Shee, that they put out to suffer 
for them, an’ get the mortal ill. That’s the plague to them. It’s ill to any 
that brings harm on them. That’s why the monks arena strong over by 
Staonaig way. But I told my girl not to mind. She was safe wi’ me, I 
said. She said that was true. For weeks I heard no more o’ that monk. 
Ore night Elsie came in smiling an’ pluckin’ wild roses. ‘ Breisleach / 
I cried, ‘what's the meanin’ o’ roses in January?’ She looked at me, 


frighted, an’ said nothin’, but threw the things on the fire. It was next 
day she went away,”’ 
** And 
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‘An’ that’s all. Here’s the tea. Ay, an’ for sure here’s my good man, 
Whist, now. Rob, do you see who's here ? ” 


* 
* * 


Nothing is more strange than the confused survival of legends and pagan 
faiths and early Christian beliefs, such as may be found still in some of the 
isles. A Tiree man, whom I met sometime ago onthe boat that was taking 
us both to the west, told me there’s a story that Mary Magdalene lies in a cave 
in Iona. She roamed the world with a blind man who loved her, but they 
had no sin. One day they came to Knoidart,in Argyll. Mary Magdalene’s 
first husband had tracked her there, and she knew that he would kill the 
blind man. So she bade him lie down among some swine, and she herself 
herded them. But her husband came and laughed at her. ‘ That is a fine 
boar you have there,” he said. Thenhe put a spear through the blind man, 
“Now I will take your beautiful hair,” he said. He did this, and went 
away. She wept till she died. One of Colum’s monks found her, and 
took her to Iona, and she was buried in a cave. No one but Colum 
knew who she was. Colum sent the man away, because he was always 
mooning and lamenting. She had a great wonderful beauty to her. 

It is characteristic enough, even to the quaint confusion that could make 
Mary Magdalene and St. Columba contemporary. But as for the story, 
what is it but the universal Gaelic legend of Diarmid and Grania? They, 
too, wandered far to escape the avenger. It does not matter that their 
‘‘ beds” are shown in rock and moor, from Glenmoriston to Loch Awe, from 
Lora Water to West Loch Tarbert, with an authenticity as absolute as that 
which discovers them almost anywhere between Donegal and Clare ; nor 
that the death-place has many sites throughout Argyll and Connemara. In 
Gaelic Scotland everyone knows that Diarmid was wounded to the death 
on that rocky ground between Tarbert of Loch Fyne and the West Loch. 
Everyone knows the part the boar played, and the part Finn played. 

Doubtless the story came by way of the Shannon to the Loch of Shadows, 
or from Cuculain’s land to Dan Sobhairce on the Antrim coast, and thence 
to the Scottish mainland. In wandering to the isles, it lost something both 
of Eiré and Alba. The Campbells, too, claimed Diarmid ; and so the Hebri- 
deans would as soon forget him. So there, by one by-play of the mind or 
another, it survived in changing raiment. Perhaps an islesman had 
heard a strange legend about Mary Magdalene, and so named Grania anew. 
Perhaps a story-teller consciously wove it the new way. Perhaps an Iona 
man, hearing the tale in distant Barra or Uist, in Coll or Tiree, ‘‘ buried ” 
Mary in a cave of Icolmkill. 

The notable thing is, not that a primitive legend should love strange gar- 
ments, but that it should be so much alike, where the Syrian wanders from 
waste to waste, by the camp-fires of the Basque muleteers, and in the rainy 
lands of the Gael. 

In Mingulay, one of the south isles of the Hebrides, in South Uist, and 
in Iona I have heard a practically identical tale told with striking variations. 
It is a tale so widespread that it has given rise toa pathetic proverb, “Is 
mairg a loisgeadh a chlarsach dut,” “ pity on him who would burn the harp 
for you.” 
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In Mingulay, the “ harper’ who broke his ‘‘ harp” for a woman’s love 
was a young man, a fiddler. For three years he wandered out of the west 
into the east, and when he had made enough money to buy a good share in 
a fishing-boat, or even a boat itself, he came back to Mingulay. When he 
reached his Mary’s cottage, at dusk, he played her favourite air, an ‘‘ oran 
leannanachd,” but when she came out it was with a silver ring on her left 
hand and a baby in her arms. Thus poor Paruig Macneill knew Mary had 
broken her troth and wedded another man, and so he went down to the 
shore and played a “‘ marbh-rann,” and then broke his fiddle on the rocks ; 
and when they came upon him in the morning he had the strings of it round 
his neck. In Uist, the instrument is more vaguely called a “‘ tiompan,” and 
here the musician breaks it so as to feed the fire, on a bitter cold night in a 
famine time, to warm his wife—a sacrifice ill repaid by the elopement of the 
hard woman that same night. In Iona, the tale is of an Irish piper who 
came over to Icolmkill on a pilgrimage, and to lay his “ peeb-h’yanna ” on 
“the holy stones’’;' but, when there, he got word that his young wife was 
ill, so he “ made a loan of his clar,’’ and with the money returned to Derry, 
only to find that his dear had gone away with a soldier for the Americas. 

The legendary history of Iona would be as much pagan as Christian. 
To-day, at many a ceilidh by the warm hearths in winter, one may hear 
allusions to the Scandinavian pirates, or to their more ancient and obscure 
kin, the Fomor. . . . The Fomér or Fomérians were a people that lived 
before the Gael, and had their habitations in the isles: fierce prowlers of the 
sea, who loved darkness and cold and storm, and drove herds of wolves 
across the deeps. In other words, they were elemental forces. But the 
name is sometimes used for the Norse pirates who ravaged the west, from 
the Lews to the Town of the Hurdle-Ford. 

In poetic narration ‘“‘the men of Lochlin"’ occurs oftener: sometimes the 
Summer-sailors, as the Vikings called themselves; sometimes, perhaps 
oftenest, the Danes. The Vikings have left numerous personal names among 
the islanders, notably the general term ‘ summer-sailors,” somerledi, which 
survives as Somerled. Many Macdonalds and Macleods are called Somerled, 
Torquil (also Torcall, Thorkill), and Manus (Magnus), and in the Hebrides 
surnames such as Odrum betray their Norse origin. A glance at any good 
map will reveal how largely the capes and promontories. and headlands and 
small bays and havens of the west remember the lords of the Suderoer. 

The fascination of this legendary history is in its contrast of the barbaric 
and the spiritual. Since I was a child I have been held spell-bound by this 
singular union. To see the Virgin Mary in the sombre and terrible figure of 
the Washer of the Ford, or spiritual destiny in that of the Woman with the 
Net, was natural: as to believe that the same Columba could be as tender as 
St. Bride oras gentile as St. Francis,and yet could thrust the living Oran back 
into his grave, or prophesy, as though himself a believer in the Druidic 
wisdom, by the barking of a favourite hound that had a white spot on his 
forehead—Donnalaich chon chinain. 

(1) The Irish pipes are called ‘‘ Piob-theannaich’’ to distinguish them from the 
“‘Piob” or ‘* Piob-Mhor"’ of the Highlands. 

Fiona Macteop. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LAMBETH DECISION. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the FortniGatty for last October, Canon MacColl stated, in 
his accustomed manner, that I had misled the Archbishops on an im- 
portant point, by a “blunder unfortunately not exposed at the time.” 
You allowed me to show from the published reports that the matter 
alleged to have been kept from the Archbishops was, in fact, fully ex- 
plained. Canon MacColl apologised to me in a private letter, and declared 
that he was about to do so publicly in the article which appears in the 
current FORTNIGHTLY. I do not observe that he has done so, but, instead, 
he has devoted a good many pages to a criticism of my argument as to the 
“second year of Edward VI.” I have studied his article to the best of 
my ability, but Ido not think it needs any very elaborate reply. There 
are, however, one or two important points of more or less technical know- 
ledge, as to which it may be well to warn his readers against assuming 
that Canon MacColl’s array of references and his confident assertions are 
to be accepted at sight. I have tried to deal with these points as con- 
cisely as possible in this letter, for which I venture to crave the hospitality 
of your columns. 

1. Canon MacColl objects to my calling the notion that the Royal 
Assent given to a Bill in Parliament terminates the Session an “old super- 
stition.” He quotes several well-known Parliamentary pronouncements 
that the notion is unfounded, as if they were intended to bring in a new 
law, instead of being, as they were, “declaratory of the former law.” 
Coke’s 4th Jnstitute, p. 27, puts the matter quite clearly, and is, 1 venture 
to think, decisive. There is no reason why the Royal Assent should not 
have been given to the first Act of Uniformity before the end of the 
Session, although, as I have said, there is no evidence that it was so given. 
(See Case Against Incense, Spottiswoode & Co., pp. 11, 12.) 

2. Canon MacColl alleges that what I call the first section of the first 
Act of Uniformity, containing a pardon, is not “an integral part of the 
Act at all. It is part of the preamble.” If this were true, it would be, 
indeed, a notable discovery, for the direction to use the order and form 
of the Prayer-book, and no other, is in the same clause as the pardon, and 
would, I suppose, also be mere “ preamble.” But it is not true. Anyone 
acquainted with Acts of Parliament will have anticipated the explanation. 
Originally all Bills were passed through the Houses in the form of peti- 
tions, and when the King gave his assent, he did so by stating that he 
granted what was desired. In the time of the Tudors the petition form 
was dropping out of use for public Bills, but was not altogether obsolete. 
The first Act of Uniformity, and also the Elizabethan Act of Supremacy 
(and notably the part of it abrogating the Pope’s jurisdiction) are in this 
form. Such Acts, instead of beginning “ Be it enacted,” &c., consist of a peti- 
tion “ that it may be enacted,” &c., and this petition, so worded, coupled 
with the Royal Assent, constitutes the statute. One result is that clauses 
introduced into such a Bill in its progress through Parliament, were often 
in the modern form of positive enactment, so that, in some statutes (e¢.9., 
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the Elizabethan Act mentioned), you get both forms in the same Act. 
Canon MacColl’s “ preamble” is, without doubt, an enactment, and his 
point, if he will forgive my saying so, is a mare’s nest. 

3. A similar observation must be made with regard to his attempt to 
elude the effect of 1 Mary, Stat. 3, ch. 10, which he suggests was drafted 
by the village schoolmaster! This does not seem very probable, but is at 
any rate irrelevant. It became a Statute of the Realm, and speaks of an 
Act brought in, in the second year, and passed in the third year, as having 
the authority of Parliament in the second year. The Statute Book con- 
tains many other examples. Thus 1 Eliz., ch. 9, recites an Act “made” 
at a Parliament of Edward VI., holden on the 4th November in the second 
year, and later on enacts “that the said Act made in the second year of 
the said King,” &e. All three readings in the Lords of the Bill referred 
to, and, of course the Royal Assent, took place in the third year. If 
Parliament did this in one statute why not in another ? 

4. Canon MacColl in his references to various statutes and the dates of 
their commencement has fallen into confusion. For the reasons I gave in 
my former letter, I submit that it is simply a mistake to say that the 
first Act of Uniformity did not come into operation till Whit Sunday in 
the third year. But if it were otherwise, the mode of reference to the 
statute would not be affected. It could still be cited as having the 
authority of Parliament in the second year. Canon MacColl refers to one 
of the Local Government Acts, but any other Act will do as well. For 
example, the “ Real Property Limitation Act, 1874,” has a section (12) 
expressly providing that the Act is to ‘commence and come into opera- 
tion” in 1879. Yet the Act is an Act of 1874, and it is cited as of the 
“37 & 38 Victoria,” not the “42 & 43 Victoria.” 

5. But Canon MacColl’s most remarkable performance is his attempted 
distinction between “ made” and “passed.” It wiil be remembered that 
the second Act of Uniformity speaks of the first Act as an “ Act of Parlia- 
ment made in the second year.” He says that his researches have led him 
to the discovery that a Bill is said to be “made” before the Royal Assent, 
and “passed” afterwards; so that the words just quoted only show, 
which is not disputed, that the first Act of Uniformity passed through 
both Houses and was ready for the Royal Assent in the second year. But 
the theory breaks down at the start, because the expression to be explained 
away.is “the Act of Parliament made,” &c. A Bill does not become an 
Act until it receives the Royal Assent, and if Parliament, for some occult 
reason, desired to adopt the strange plan of referring to this statute in an 
inchoate condition, it must have called it a Bill, and not an Act. What is 
the evidence in support of this novel theory ? Canon MacColl relies 
solely, so far as I can judge, on the Jowrnals of the House of Lords. He 
finds at the end of each Session a list of the Acts of that Session, and a 
marginal note to each list as follows :—‘Calendar of Acts passed this 
Session.” I do not stop to discuss the value of this evidence if it were 
genuine. But it is not. The Journal contains no such marginal notes, and 
Canon MacColl must be relying on the printed copy, edited, I think, in 
George III.’s reign! Again, he states that the titles of the lists mentioned 
above, in four out of thefive Sessions of Edward VI.,speak of Acts “passed,” 
not “made.” Yes, but the list of the fifth Session speaks of the Acts as 
“made,” not “passed.” Further, if Canon MacColl had looked on (it 
seems odd he did not do so) he would have found that, in the lists for 
all the four Sessions of Mary’s reign, the word is again “ made,” not 
“passed.” Thus, out of the nine lists, four employ “ passed ” anid five 
“made.” In other words, both terms are used indifferently to mean the 
same thing. And this is all Canon MacColl’s evidence! I could refer to 
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an indefinite number of Acts where “ made ” is indubitably used of com- 
pleted statutes. I know of no case—I cannot, of course, say none exists 
—in which Parliament has used the word in the sense Canon MacColl at- 
tributes to it. 

I am not going to express surprise, e even disapproval, of Canon 
MacColl’s controversial methods. They are by this time perfectly well 
known, and I think understood, by the public. I have not voluntarily 
entered into discussion with him. He-has, so to speak, thrust himself 
forward to renew a controversy in ‘which my share was professional and 
is ended. My only reason for accepting his challenge with reference to 
the particular points I have dealt with is because these matters are a little 
outside everyday knowledge, and perhaps if I remained silent it might 
be misunderstood to imply that Canon MacColl’s criticisms have a weight 
and cogency which they do not possess. 

Your obedient servant, 


Lewis T. DIBDIN. 
15, Orn Square, 
Lincorn’s Inn. 


DR. MIVART’S POSITION. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—The precise matter I objected to, at p. 37 of my January 
article, was any sanction given to ecclesiastics continuing to teach tradi- 
tional views when once they have become doubtful. They should then be 
declared so to be. No scientific man would consider it right to go on 
teaching any doctrine of his science, the truth of which has been seriously 
impugned, without stating that it had been so called in question. Mr. 
Lilly appears to consider that no change of teaching need take place till a 
demonstration of falsehood has been effected. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
St. GEORGE MIVART. 





*,.* The Editor of this Review cannot untertake to return any Manuscript. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarante of the acceptance of an article. 
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